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TOWN -BY MILES 
HEREVER you find lanes of 


automobile travel—if there is any 

commodity at all for sale— you'll 

find “Red Crown’’ obtainable. 
Not only quick-starting, speed and power, but the 
very maximum of MILEAGE -— the manufacturers 
of Red Crown gasoline make that claim for this 
product. They invite you to study your mileage 
in its relation to your gas tank — when it has been 
filled with Red Crown gasoline—the best buy 
in town— by miles. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 
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HE reason that Adriana 
Spadoni is kneeling in the 
appealing pose is that she’s ex- 
amining—so she writes us—a 
stake which marks the bound- 
ary of a piece of land that she 
owns down below Carmel. 
Miss Spadoni is a Califor- 
nian by birth, work and pref- 
erence. Short stories? Of 
course! Do you remember 
“The Head of the House of 
Pisa” in SUNSET last year? 
Novels? Three of them. “Mrs. 
Phelps’ Husband” her latest. 
Newspaper articles, settlement 
work and other et ceteras, too. 
And now, “The Singing Crab- 
man”’ in this issue, page 11, a 
delightful, delicate vignette in 
fiction, of San Francisco’s 
North Beach district. 


U 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco, with return postage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner's risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


U 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additonal postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Aaron S. Lueck, Oenaville, Tex. 
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Ellen E. Simpson, ) +] Franklin Risley, Jr., 
Bar Harbor, Me. : ] n im Ardmore, Okla. 


All Mellin’s Food 
Clarend D. Kelley, . a Malcolm K. Benz, 
Sheffield, Ala. babies are conspicu- Toppenish, Wash. 
ous by their fine, ro- [Ff 
bust appearance and 


happy dispositions. 
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Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 

= and Feeding of Infants” 

Jose C. Silva, Mary E. Garrett, 


New Bedford, Mass. Mellin’s Food Company Berlin, N. H. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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By Edward A. Vandeventer 


DVANCEMENT in civilization and in- 

crease in the stability of democracy are in 

ratio to progress in means of communication. 
The development of a nation can not be at a greater 
pace than the improvement of its transportation 
facilities. A study of history and a comparison of 
backward countries with those that have made the 
greatest gains justify these statements. 

It was a realization of these facts that brought 
about Federal aid in the construction of a national 
highway system to bind the forty-eight states of 
the American Union into a compact group. 

Results of road building and motor car produc- 
tion on a quantity basis, with low cost to the 
people, prove the great value of these things. 
Herbert Hoover, recognized throughout the world 
as the premier authority on the subject of human 
existence, declares that the standard of living in 
the United States today is the highest that ever 
has been attained. In connection with his statement 
it is significant that this country, with only seven out 
of every one hundred world inhabitants, possesses 
eighty-one out of every one hundred automobiles! 

That other nations have come to a realization of 
what easy transportation means is proven by their 
adoption of road building programs and their recent 
tendency to purchase American-made motor vehi- 
cles in large numbers. During the past year—the 
first in which the automotive export business was 
on a quantity basis—American manufacturers sold 
550,000 trucks and passenger cars to foreign coun- 
tries. This was an increase of 44 per cent over the 
preceding year! 

? t t 


: ee appreciate what the automotive industry has 
done for the United States and to comprehend 
its sensational strides one has but to remember that 
the first important motor car trip—from New York 
to Detroit—was made less than twenty-five years 
ago and that mud was encountered most of the 
way. 

There were no service stations, no garages to 
make repairs, no guide posts along the route. It 
was necessary to pump up the tires about every 
ten miles. And horses were required before the 
trip was completed. 


Today there are approximately one-half million 
miles of surfaced roads in the United States. With 
additions made to represent roads graded and 
drained according to engineering standards the 
total comes to 740,000 miles. When all passable 
roads are included the grand total reaches the im- 
posing figure of over 3,000,000 miles. 

And more than 20,000,000 motor vehicles are 
registered in the United States! Of these 2,500,000 
are trucks and more than 17,500,000 are passenger 
cars. The production during 1925 set new high 
records, showing an increase of 19 per cent over 
the 1924 output. The new passenger cars nun 
bered 3,833,000 while new trucks reached a total 
of 492,000. 

These cars and trucks had a wholesale value in 
excess of three billion dollars! 


Fi ? e t 


WENTY steam railroads are using motor 

buses; 190 are using gasoline rail motor coaches 
on short lines; 51 are using motor trucks as part of 
their shipping service. 

Street railways in the United States are operating 
5000 motor buses. 

Facts concerning the automobile industry are | 
impressive, but one is not surprised by the figures | 
showing growth, if he has considered the relatively 
low cost of motor vehicles and the service they 
give. Most everything on the list of necessities | 
and comforts costs from 60 to 80 per cent more than | 
it did in 1913, but the buyer of a motor car receives 
a great deal more for his dollar today than he did | 
IN 1913. 

For example, the farmer had to deliver 1452| 
bushels of wheat in 1913 to take away an average | 
passenger automobile. He need sell only 506 bushels | 
today and ride home in an average car! 

Intelligence, keen competition, advertising that 
made quantity production sales possible have | 
steadily lowered the cost of automobiles to the 
public. Today they represent the greatest value 
that is offered in exchange for money. 

And, with the constant improvement of high: 
ways, they will lower the cost of other commodi- 
ties by removing the barrier between point of pro 
duction and point of consumption. 
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» Attractive New Colors 
),000 
nger : ; ; 
high Absolute smoothness and quietness of engine operation 
over characterize the improved Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 
nun 
total Decreased weight gives it a surprising new snap and 
elasticity. 
je in 
The lower and more graceful closed bodies are finished in 
rich and attractive colors. 
\otor - ae ae ' ; 
ches Vision from within is increased to an almost incredible 
rt of degree. 
ting Reduction of bulk was accomplished by further notable 
advances in all-steel body construction, in which Dodge 
are Brothers have led the world from the very beginning. 
ae Naturally there is a proportionate gain in operating 
es economy—with increased safety and durability. 
Any member of the great Dodge Brothers Dealer organ- 
Recall ization—the finest and most aggressive in the world—will 


did} ; . gladly give you all the interesting details. 
New prices now avail- 


able from any Dodge 


‘aw 
Agee Brothers Dealer 
rage DovnoGe BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 
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Education and the Individual 


sar NTELLECTUAL 
educational system. 


sausages 


“The young men,” 


first-hand observation of the young idea in our schools and colleges will agree that he is not far wrong. 


“look alike, think alike and 


he says, 


is the term used recently by a man of scholarly attainments to describe the products of our 


Any one with opportunity for 
A deadly sameness 


act alike.” 


in outward appearance and in mental reactions is evident today among boys and girls of student years. 


HE condition is referred to as a ~ 
department of the 
fessor Downey, 


curious disease, 


University of Wyoming 


>? 


writing in this issue of SUNsET. 


“is a deep-seated conviction that it is immoral to stand out from the crowd. 


obeying a moral injunction when he follows the crowd.” 


O bea“ 


regular guy,” 


who would achieve popularity and avoid the stigma of being considered “goofy” or 


regarded as such by his contemporaries 


epidemic in its nature, by Professor June E. Downey of the psychology 
The main symptom of the disease, says Pro 


The youth believes himself 


, is the guiding principle in the conduct of the student 


“highbrow.” If he undertakes to 


be different from his fellows he is liable to be rated as goofy, fit only for consignment to outer darkness; if he betrays an honest 


interest in intellectual or cultural matters he is highbrow, and to be tolerated only because he brings up the s 


cholarship average 


of the fraternity or club to which he may be admitted. The regular guy is careful to confine his ideas to subjects definitely 


sanctioned by the crowd. 


one or two others perhaps, is the very height of bad form. 


F the intolerant spirit which produces this dreary uniformity ended with school days, no great harm would be done. 
I ; ) ) g 


To broach any topic other than sports, girls, clothes, automobiles, the latest in jazz music, and 


But 


it has a way of projecting itself into after life, where mental sterility and poverty of ideas become positive virtues, and where 


the only constructive thinking to be countenanced is that which has financial gain for its objective. 


_ Boys’ Schools: 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
mm universities. Near Stanford 
University. 
C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


ALI FORN TA Acaverr 


OF PALO College prepara iern equipment, high 
standards. West v cint sillier training. 28 acres 
ALTO Stanford Univers ory All 
For catalog a 
Adjutant Mar field, Caliternia 


adjoining athleti 


PAGE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
A big school for little boys. 


Sound training in the essential 
branches. Military training adapted to young boy needs 
Sympathetic understanding and encouragement. Catalog 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 
sent for the asking. 














tribe known to the world as “Babbitts,” 
recently designated as “butter 
(If the dealers in those 
butter and eggs, 
feel themselves unjustly singled out for 
they might confound the 
jesters by establishing cultural chairs 


and more 
and egg men.” 
useful commodities, 


derision, 


in the universities of their communities. 
Good-will the finest 
kind!) 


advertising of 


The blighting standardization noted 
above is traced by some to the crowded 
condition of our public schools. 


processes, requires standardized methods. 
A natural result of schoolrooms having 
forty children to one teacher is that 
individualistic tendencies in the younger 
generation, if not smothered, are at least 
not encouraged. 


HE value of individualism lies in the . 
fact that, besides introducing variety 


| into an otherwise monotonous world, it 


| creates a ferment favorable to the ger- | 


Quan: | 


tity production in education, as in other | 


It is responsible for the dull 


Boys’ Schools 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BoYs San Rafael 


California 

A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of the 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
year round. New term opens in September. For catalog 
address: 


f 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Univ. of C ifornia’ s highest scholestic 
rating. Christian influences. Land and water 
-- all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
Catalogue. Address 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


Harvard School catirornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares - college and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. T. C.. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. auhin D. D., Headmaster. 


West Coast Military Academy 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 
| The homelike atmosphere, strong faculty, large grounds and 
| . ° - ona 2 
| fine equipment have made the school a favorite for young t ovs. 
Write for catalogue Box 907-S Palo Alto, California. 
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Girls’ Schools 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 











The Elliott School for Girls 


\ges 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residental Los 
{ngeles. Ideal home life. Character bu‘lding. Out-of-door 
School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 


classes. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Upon the Scripps Foundation. Intermediate, 
General, College Preparatory. Music, Art, Athletics. 16 mi. 
from San Diego. Catalog. Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 
Pres. Board of Trustees. Box 14, La Jolla, Cal 
Caroline Seely Cummins, A. M. Vassar, Headmistress 


Special Schools 





Mayflower Tapestry Club, 132 25th Avenue 
nr. Sea Cliff. Telephone Pacific 4191. Studio open 
to the public except Monday—we make our own 
patterns; also a fine selection of imported tapestries, 
material and instructions sent; also rug making 
taught. Money returned if not suitable. Classes $2 
per month, private lessons if desired. 








Cumnuork 
Srhoal 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class ‘‘A.”’ Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 
: 5353 West Third Street 
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mination of new ideas. It is something, 
to be sure, at which many good people 
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Girls’ Schools 





take fright. To them it somehow sug- CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


gests disorder and chaos. But closer 
inspection often reveals such people as 
merely those who are always disturbed 
by new ideas of whatever nature. 

No defense is offered here for any 
individualism except that which is 
bounded by the rights of others. Indi- 
vidualism certainly should be manifested 
elsewhere, for example, than at th2 wheel 
of a high-powered automobile. 


HILDREN differ in a thousand and 


one ways, mental as well as physical. 


This is recognized by educators every: | 


where, and gallant efforts are being made | 


in the public schools to getaway from the | 
old lock-step system of trying tomake large | 


numbers of children conform to a rigid 
standard, regardless of their individual 
capacities. Some interesting experiments 
are being tried, such as grouping school 
children of a given grade into three 
sections, as determined by intelligence 
tests: one section for the bright, another 


for the dull, and a middle section for the | 


average. But the limiting factor of ex- 


pense enters in, and until the nation as a | 


whole learns to spend more on education 


than on tobacco, for instance, it will 


continue to be a limiting factor. 


In the meantime, individuality in boys | 
and girls is best developed in the atmos: | 
phere of the private school, where, on | 
account of the greater proportion of | 
teachers to students, special aptitudes | 


are more readily discovered and encour: | 


aged, and where there is made possible a 
greater insistence upon the value of think 
ing for one’s self, which is the primary 
function of education—and just about 
the most difficult task it has to accom- 
plish.—N. H. P. 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A.B 





7 “oer 
Mies Shee) 
U for Girls 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 


Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST J 











ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited. Write 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal, 


for catalog 








THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For Girls 
Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— 
2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings on fifty-acre estate at Glendora, in San 
Gabriel Valley. 34th year. Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
**A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 











WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal lecation. Junior pees College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 

333 ts Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Pri , Gra and 
College tory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 








THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 




















An undesirable alien 1s one who says 
about our Government the things that 
good Americans think. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
ooo 

It isn’t the person who talks that learns 
anything—it is the one who listens. Not 
that you always learn something by listen- 
ing to somebody else, but it is an impossi- 
bility to learn anything by listening to 
your own chatter. 


—The Sentinel (Strathmore, Ca 
erm 


There are plenty of teeth in the prohi- 
bition law, but the trouble is they don’t 


seem to meet. —San Francisco Examine 


=t—> 
All things come to those who wait ex- 
cept the things for which they are 


Ww aiting. —The Advertiser-Journal. (Kent, Wash 


=>0--> 
When the desire comes to retire from 
the world a woman enters a nunnery. 
All a man has to do is to marry a famous 
female. —Press-Telegram (Long Beach, Cal 
=->=- 
At last a Turkish bride has been per- 
mitted to attend her own wedding. If 
these revolutionary times keep on some 
day we may have an American bride- 
groom mentioned as among those present. 
Portland Telegran 
>= 
Knowledge that isn’t mixed with a 
liberal portion of common sense is of little 


value. 1-dvertiser-Journal (Kent, Was! 
SECOND PRIZE. $2.50 
The Limit 


Orator: “And now, ge sntlemen, I want 
to ti 1X your memories. 

Voice in the Audience: 
has it come to this!” 


“Good heavens, 


—Enmeroi Stacy, Portland, Ore 
=> 
Envious Age 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, the tennis 


champion, said in Newport in defense of 
the flapper: 

“After all, the flapper, with her vitality, 
liberal education and abounding health, 
will make the best of mothers. Most of 
the criticism of the flapper comes from old 
people, and this criticism makes me think 
of the old maid who hissed: 

“ ‘What impudent cubs the young men 
of today are! They pass you on the street 
without so much as looking at you.’ ” 

I. H.M. 


_>-0=> 
Habit 
Dentist: “Which tooth is it, Sam, that 
troubles you?” 
Pullman Porter: ‘Lower five, suh.”’ 
—W.C.1 


=--—-> 
One Instance 
Son: “Are ‘extra’ and ‘superfluous’ syn- 
onymous?”’ 
Dad: “Only when you are referring to a 
newspaper.” R. I. 





Chicago’s 1925 record is a murder a 
day for every day so far this year. A 
rather strenuous way, it seems to me, of 
relieving congestion in the downtown 
district. 


What the U. S. Government needs is 
to make up its debt funding commissions 


from some of our old-time horse traders. 
The Tribune Review (Edmonds, Wash.). 


=a 


Seattle Times. 


=-0=> 





SUNSET offers prizes every month 
for original humor as follows: 


PUMP PTEC Soc. 5 $5.00 
Second prize.......... 2.50 
TUMOAMIEG..... 6. Scesa os 1.50 


For every manuscript used but not 
rewarded with a prize, $1.00 is paid. 


SUNSET receives so many contribu- 
tions for the humor page it can not 
return manuscripts. Those competing 
for prizes offered on this page are 
requested to keep carbon copies if 
they desire to have a record of the 
jokes they submit. 


Manuscripts received and accepted 
before the twentieth of the month will 
be published in the issue released on 
the fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. 
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FIRST PRIZE. $5 
You Can’t Always Tell 

The pet joke of a certain community 
was to offer a dime and a nickel to Jed, the 
town half-wit. The poor fellow always 
took the nickel, because it was larger. 

One day a stranger, having been told 
about Jed, made the customary offer of a 
dime and a nickel. When Jed took the 
nickel the visitor asked him: 

“Don’t you really know the difference 
between a nickel and a dime?” 

“Sure I do,” answered Jed with a crafty 
smile, “but if I took the dime they’d 


never try me no more!” 


—Henry A. Courtney, Allanta, Ga. 


==> 
Suspicious Youth 

Alice had learned the story of Columbus 
at school and was telling it to her mother. 

“An’ his ships were named the Nina, 
the Pinta and—and—” 

“Santa Maria,” prompted her mother. 

“Yes, and the queen’s name was— 
was —” 

“Tsabella,” suggested the mother. 

“Mother,” demanded Alice, with sud- 
den suspicion, “have you ever heard this 
story before?” —I. H. M. 


tern humorists 
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Another man who never quite seems to 
make good is a widow’s second husband 
San Francisco Examiner 


=. 
Republic: A country governed by an 
executive who is thwarted by Congress. 


—Los Angeles Times. 
=_o=_> 


The most unpopular man in one eastern 
town is the minister. He has performed 
every marriage service there for forty 
years. San Francisco Examiner. 

Prosperous times: Those in which you 
pay installments on ten things instead of 


one. Los Angeles Time 


>= 
Why doesn’t some wise fellow run for 
office on a platform of more places to 


park, The Trihune Review (Edmonds, Wash 


oo 

Americanism— Voting an ass into office: 

wondering why government is so asinine 
San Francisco Chronicle 


_>-o—_ 
The real trouble with the country 1s. 


there is too much city. 
Fane (Ariz.) Epitaph 


In the old days a never thought of 
doing what girls do now. That’s th 
reason they didn’t do those things. 


San Francisco Examiner. 
>= 


Time never really goes fast until you 
buy something on the monthly payment 
plan. 1 /vertiser-Journal (Kent, Wash. 


Seth Tiel 


THIRD PRIZE. $1.50 
While You Wait 

Son: “P apa, what is a peach cobbler?’ 

Dad: “A peach cobbler, my boy, is the 
man who half-soles peaches and sells them 
to you for pies.” —w. W. Hatfield, Chicago, Iil. 

==> 
Easy Money 

Three little girls were telling each other 
how easily their fathers made money. 

“All my father does,” said the writer’s 
daughter, “is to put some words on paper 
and the editor sends him fifty dollars.” 

“That’s nothing,” spoke up the com- 
poser’s child. “‘My father makes a lot of 
dots and lines on paper and the publisher 
sends him a hundred dollars.” 

For a minute the minister’s little girl 
was silent, but not to be outdone she 
declared: 

“My father just says a few words on 
Sunday and it takes eight men to carry 


all the money up to him.” —J.L. 
thai 


Obstinate 
Mother: “Now children, don’t quarrel. 
What’s the matter?” 
Junior: “We're playing airplane, and 
Kitty won’t jump out the attic window 
with your new umbrella.” aT. 


oem 
There’s only one thing worse than 
having a wife who can cook and won't, 
that’s having one who can’t cook and will. 
—lLos Angeles Times. 
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\¢ hen it’s evening — 


and your little home resounds with the 


joys of hospitality—when it suddenly 


seems that no other happiness compares 


with receiving and welcoming friends 





No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the 

finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes 

go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco organi- 
zation in the world. 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN friends come in. 
And you are busy making 
them know their welcome. 
When friendship and hos- 
pitality are the brightest 
joys in all the world—have 
a Camel! 

For no other good thing 
is so widely shared. Camels 
make every true friendship 
truer. There never was a 
cigarette made that put as 
much pleasure into smoking 
and giving smoking plea- 
sure to others as Camels. 
Camels never tire the taste 
or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experi- 
enced smokers just wouldn’t 
buy or offer to others any 
other cigarette but Camels. 

So, this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth 
of your fire and your friend- 
ship—taste then the smoke 
that is friendly to millions. 
You may know you are 
smoking and serving the 
world’s finest cigarette. 

Have a Camel! 















Our highest wish, if you 
o not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with 
any cigarette made at 
any price. 

R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
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Better Food-at Lower Cost | 
with Greater Convenience 


BECAUSE every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk— p 
the cream always in the milk —creamed 
vegetables and all other dishes cooked with 
Pet Milk have the substance and flavor of : 
better food. Tor 





Ke \ 









































BECAUSE Pet Milk serves in place of cream at f 
less than half the cost—because it gives the 
“‘cream and butter’’ flavor that requires a 
lot of butter where ordinary milk is used— 
because, as extra rich milk, it costs no more / 
than ordinary milk—Pet Milk gives you 
better food at lower cost. 


BECAUSE, sterilized in sealed containers, it keeps 
fresh and sweet on the pantry shelf —because 
it is rich enough to use in place of cream— 
can be diluted to suit any milk need—Pet 
Milk is the most convenient cream and milk 
supply for every household use. 

Our New Book—‘‘You Can Save On Your 

Milk Biil’’—will tell you how Pet Milk for every 

< ‘. use will give you better food, at lower cost, with I 

greater convenience. We send it free upon request. 


LL 


34 


Creamed Carrots and Peas tf 
1 tablespoon butter _—1 teaspoon onion juice 
1 tablespoon flour Vs cup Pet Milk j 
1% teaspoon salt 24 cup water 
Few grains paprika _—_—1 cup cooked carrots 
Few grains pepper 1 cup cooked peas 
Melt butter, add flour, salt, paprika, pepper 
and onion juice and mix well. Add the com- 
bined milk and water slowly and bring to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 
carrots and peas and heat thoroughly. 


Do not confise Pet Milk with milk ' 
preserved with sugat. In Pet Milk | 
nothing is added to the pure milk. \ 

PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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January Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 






































' 
C \ The unfinished ; 
H January Limerick: A bachelor girl from Merced 
6) - ‘ 
Ps Was exceedingly anxious to wed. 
Every man that she'd see 
_ Was a husband-to-he; 
Q First Prize, $20: We’ll censor what some of them said. at 
: 3 
/ Mrs. L. W. Gall, Compeer, Alberta, Canada 
Second prize, $10: But they're still keeping one jump ahead. _ Fourth prize, $3: “Sunkist, but a lemon,” they said. 
Donald Davenport, 1258 Seventh Ave., San Francisco, Cal. C. E. Gillham, 40 Virginia Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 
Third prize, $5: But the noose would slip off of his head. Fifth prize, $2: Yet each Sunset found her unwed 
ae Ss | L. I. Hueston, 118 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss R. Brown, Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal 
3 | One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 
} Then he'd marry another instead. But they all preferred flappers instead 
| C. E. Jones, 804 N. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Gladys A. Moody, Brown School, Los Ga ( 
y \ But they all saw her coming and fled. Still no Mr. has Kr—'tis said 
i \ Thomas P. Allen, 315 Sixth Ave., Olympia, Wash Mrs. M. A. Martine, 219 E. Wesley St., Wheat 
if \ She’s chasing ‘em still, it is said. But the “flat tires’’ remained ‘‘single tread”. 
' \ A. H. Davidson, 449 Willow St., San Jose, Cal. Raymond L. Driller, 1711 High Ave., Louisville, K) 
| \ But “to be’’ someone else’s instead. “Dll chance it if you will’, she said 
\ Mrs. Alexander S. Diven, 528 Riverside Drive, New York Carl Bird, Citizens Abstract Co., Pasco, Wa 
| “While they last there is hope,”’ the girl said. But the man in the moon, a 
} John Elbert, 305 Lytton Ave, Palo Alto, Cal. C. B. Ellison, Standard O11 ¢ ( ( 
y — ‘ { 
/i . . . . . . , - / } 
\/] Open-Road Mike is rushing to the Postoffice to mail his answers in Sunset’s Last Line f | 
a Limerick Contest. See if you can beat him to it! 
%. | 
i Saw Open-Road Mike, ‘I’m a bear! | 
” As a driver I’m certainly there! 


When folks try to pass, 
I just step on the gas, 














\ | / 
\ / 
\ \ 
\ 2 A\ \ 
\ 
t—\ iianhiteie \ 





Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
r | For the best last line................$20 For the fourth best line $3 
For the second best line _..$10 For the fifth best line $2 
For the third best line $ 5 For each of the next ten..............$1 


In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription or anything else. The cleverest 
f\ line wins! You may submit any number of last lines, and every member of the family may send in a list. 
Winners in previous contests may compete again. 











| Answers must reach SUNSET not later than March 10 


The winning lines will appear in our May issue, on the newsstands April 15. 

Checks will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not 

necessary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of 

y their lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines 
| No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough. 





All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















ACKARD has served 
Pine first families 
everywhere for more 
than a generation. 


Packard reputation, 
like Packard beauty, 
comfort and distinc- 
tion, is a heritage from 
a long line of fine cars 
—each built for those 
who asked no com- 
promise with price. 


And now the newseries 
Packard Six is a 
worthy descen- 
dant of the cars 
which made the 


name “Packard” & ; 
"7 
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Serving with Distinction 






a hallemark of motor 
car excellence and good 
taste the world around. 


Yet the Packard Six of 
today is not an ex- 
travagant nor even an 
expensive car. For 
example the five-pas- 
senger sedan is *2585 
at the factory, and may 
be purchased on a busi- 
ness-like monthly pay- 
ment plan. 


There is now no reason 
why additional 
thousands should 


Al 
2 not have Packard 


cars standing be- 
fore their doors. 


PACKARD | 


THE M AN 


WHO OWN S 
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THE SINGING 
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By Adriana Spadoni 


Author of: The Head of the 


HEN the last basket 
of fish had _ been 
drawn up from the 
hold of the Santa Rita, 
Carlo Scatena, known among 
fishermen as L’Orso, The Bear, gathered 
one of the big seines that needed mending 
and clambered up the ladder to the wharf. 
From this position he looked down upon the 
man remaining behind to clean the hold. 

“Tonight at eight,” he said briefly and 
strode off, the brown net dangling from 
his broad shoulders to a trailing point 
behind. 

he man whom he had addressed re- 
mained for a moment gazing after the 
trailing net with an expression of surprised 
exultation. Then, with a smile that 
bared his narrow white teeth, he returned 
to scrubbing the boat. 

\ few minutes later, L’Orso clumped 
into the kitchen, threw the great net in 
a heap upon the floor, and sat down at 
the table. His wife quickly ladled up a 
bowl of the steaming chowder and set it 
before him; but, seeing the frown on his 
face, she made no remark. When L’Orso 
looked like that his family served him in 
silence. 

Contrary to his habit, however, L’Orso 
did not begin to eat immediately. In- 
stead, he sat staring before him in un- 
usual abstraction. After an interval, his 
wife approached to remove the chowder 
that it might not cool beyond his liking. 
At the movement, he came from _ his 


reverie and said with peculiar emphasis, 
as if putting an end to a long argument: 
“At eight tonight, Felipe Minetti comes 
as the promised husband of Maddalena. 
Thou wilt tell her 


” 


Jeffery Reynolds 


House of Pisa, etc. 


Illustrated by - 


The bay sparkled merrily in the clear Decem- 

er sunshine, the fishing boats danced on 

the incoming tide. But Maddalena saw noth- 
ing as she walked slowly along, her eyes 
filled with tears, her heart dead within 


“Felipe Minetti! Madonna mia!” 

“Enough. I wish no talk upon this 
matter. It is now arranged. She has 
already nineteen years and it is time for 
a husband. Felipe is a good man. He 
works hard, does not drink, and has one 
thousand dollars in the bank.” 

“But he is old,” murmured the woman 
helplessly, “and ugly. Also, he is a 
widower with two children.” 

“Silence,” shouted L’Orso, “At forty 
a man is not Methusaleh. Nor is a 
widower a felon to make a girl tremble 
with fear. Put no foolish notions into 
her head, but do as I tell. Ecco.” 


IS will now made clear, L’Orso began 

to eat hungrily and soon finished two 
bowls of chowder. When he had wiped 
the sides of the last bowl with a crust of 
bread, he rose, took the big net and went 
out to mend it among his friends in the 
boat-house. 

As soon as he had gone, his wife dropped 
into the rocker by the stove, threw her 
apron over her head, and rocked slowly 
to and fro, choking back the sobs that 
struggled to escape. It was thus that Mad- 
dalena found her, half an hour later. 

“*Mother!” she cried, taking the rocking 














Art sick? 


“Spea k! 


figure in her arms. 
Look at me.” 

The woman dropped the apron and 
gazed with red, swollen eyes upon the 
girl. Then she took the young face be- 
tween her work-scarred palms and kissed 
the parted lips. 

“No, no, cara. I am only a foolish old 
mother. Thou hast been a good daughter 
and it hurts to lose thee. But, as he says, 
thou art nineteen and it is time for a 
husband.” 

“A husband!” 
her eyes wide with fear. 
husband, Mamma mia.” 

“Nevertheless, the father has chosen 
and he comes tonight.”’ She looked away 
from the frightened brown eyes and 
added brokenly, “tonight at eight Felipe 
Minetti will come—as thy afhanced.” 

The girl’s lips whitened. With a sob, 
she buried her face in her mother’s lap. 
The woman drew her close, stroking the 
black head with trembling fingers. 


The girl started back, 
“T wish no 


“Be not afraid, little flower,’’ she 
whispered. “Felipe is a good man.” 
The girl shuddered. ‘“‘He is old—with 


the face of a rat!” 

The woman sighed. “The face is as 
God made it. He is very gentle to his 
children and runs after no woman.” 

“Two children!’ ‘The girl shivered 
again as if gripped with violent nausea. 

















12 The Singing Crabman: 


Suddenly she freed herself from the 
encircling arms and rose. 

“T will not marry with him! I will 
kill myself first.” 

“Patience,” the woman returned wear- 
ily. “To speak so is a sin. Also, thou 
knowest the will of the father. He is 
good to us, but it is not for nothing that 
men call him The Bear.” 

“This is not the old country,” the girl 
cried furiously. “I am not a child. He 
can not make me marry with that man.” 

“Ay, Little One, in such matters there 
is no country. There is only the woman, 
weak and without choice, and the man 
who says ‘do this’ ‘do that’. For 
twenty-one years I have done the will of 
your father.” She paused. “After all, 
cara, the good are kind and the bad are 
cruel, and—after a few months, the face 
makes no difference.” 

However, she turned her eyes 
from the trembling lips; for, 


away 








dawn when he woke from dreams of her. 

Suddenly his lips ceased their move- 
ment. The words fled from his mind. 
She was too near. 

From under her lowered lashes, Mad- 
dalena saw the slim straight body, the 
smiling dark eyes, the lean brown hands, 
so different from the heavy hairy hands 
of her future husband. lump rose in 
her throat. Scorching tears burned be- 
hind her eyes. She passed and disap- 
peared round the corner. 

Beppo stood motionless until the 
crackling fire had died out and the caul- 
dron ceased to steam. Then he lifted 
the crabs, carried them into the shop and 
laid them on the counter. 

All afternoon he was kept busy serving 
his popular chowder, his special shrimp 
cocktail, and wrapping the freshly boiled 
crabs for his customers. Not women of 
the quarter were they, but American 


Adriana Spadoni 
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tion with his beloved. For these cher- 
ished trips he had bought the fine blue 
suit, the imported hat of Italian velour, 
kid shoes of latest mode. And only last 
week, in a fit of optimistic bliss, the black 
malacca cane. Hailing a taxi, Beppo 
ordered the driver to the biggest Amer- 
ican movie house on Market Street. It 
was to this theatre that, in his imagina- 
tion, he always took Maddalena, in 
pleasant anticipation of the day when it 
would be his right to do so in reality. 

But tonight the picture held no in- 
terest. He could not follow it. Not 
even the comfort of her imagined pres- 
ence was beside him. He was utterly 
alone. After a short time he left. 


T this same moment Felipe Minetti en- 
tered the kitchen of his future father- 
in-law. Felipe also was arrayed for th: 
occasion; creaking yellow shoes, a red 
satin necktie, his hands 
scrubbed to a semblance of 





even yet, after twenty years 





and more, she could see so 
clearly the handsome bronzed 
face of Tito, of whom her own 
father had not approved. 


Will a sigh, she rose heav- 
ily and began to reheat the 
chowder for the six hungry 
children who would soon be in 
from school. Lo 

“Wilst eat with the others, 
Lena, or wouldst rather eat 
alone?’ 

The girl shook her 
“T want nothing.” 

Her mother did not insist. 
Neither had she eaten on the 
day her father had made 
known his will. 

Without another word, Mad- 
dalena turned and left the 
kitchen. 


head. 








I Love You 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


, | am wrapt about with radiant fire 
And walk triumphant over stars and sun! 
Earth has no power to stay my dancing feet; 
I go in garments spun 


By mystic hands from heaven’s immortal flame 
And earth’s eternal passion. 

With every singing star that flares its way 
Across the burning beauty of the sky! 


One am I 


| cleanliness and his wiry black 

hair pomaded to temporary 
smoothness. Grasping his hat 
in both hands, he sat nervously 
on the edge of his chair, strug- 
gling to keep up the pretense 
of conversation which preceded 
the entrance of Maddalena. 
At last she came, very pale, 
her eyes drained of life. With- 


she took the chair beside het 
mother. 

“It is great happiness to 
see you,” Felipe managed in a 
cracked whisper, his eyes on 
the floor. 

Maddalena made no reply. 

L’Orso frowned. But, catch- 
ing the expression in his wife’s 
eyes, he made no effort to 
coerce the girl to greater kind- 














The bay sparkled merrily 
in the clear December sun- 
shine, the fishing boats danced on the 
incoming tide. But Maddalena = saw 
nothing as she walked slowly along, 
her eyes filled with tears, her heart 
dead within. Her mother was right. She 
might rebel, she might swear to herself 
that she would never marry Felipe. In 
the end she would marry him. From the 
will of L’Orso there was no escape. The 
traditions of her people enclosed her like 
a wall. She would do as the women of 
her race had done for hundreds of years. 

Beppo, boiling the crabs in the copper 
cauldron on the curb, saw her coming and 
ceased singing. His heart stopped, then 
raced, jumping and thudding against his 
ribs. She came slowly as if drawn by a 
force beyond her power to escape. Beppo 
thrust his entire stock of kindling under 
the cauldron and the steam ascended in 
a dense cloud 

Perhaps, today, she would look at him. 
She might smile, ever so little, just 
enough to permit his addressing her. 
If she did—Beppo’s lips moved in the 
salutation he had practised constantly 
since that moment, five weeks before, 
when Maddalena first passed his dark 
little shop. He had whispered it to him- 
self as he boiled the crabs, while he 
served his popular chowder and special 
shrimp cocktail, in the eerie hour of 





housewives who came in street cars and 
in automobiles to procure the best crabs 
on the wharf from “the Singing Crab- 
man.” But today, when they asked him 
to sing, Beppo shook his head and 
pointed to his throat. 

‘An inflammation,” 
ily and received their 
with hostile eyes. 


he muttered husk- 
commiseration 


CNG before his usual hour for closing, 
Beppo locked the shop and went, even 
neglecting to put fresh water in the little 
glass tank that housed his pets, the big 
red crab, Mussolini, and the graceful 
gray eel, D’Annunzio. It was the first 
time he had forgotten them since the 
day that the huge red strength of Musso- 
lini had won his respect, and the graceful 
writhings of D’Annunzio his admiration. 
Today, he had been so sure that she 
would look, and she had not vouchsafed 
even a glance. Hour after hour he sat 
in his lonely room staring at the wall. In 
the gathering dusk, the lowered lids, the 
lovely averted face, the graceful body 
came close, retreated, came near again. 
When he could stand the torment no. 
longer, Beppo dressed in his best and 
went out. At the first florist shop he 
bought a red carnation, for it was so 
arrayed that he always walked in imagina- 





ness. There was a_ short, 
awkward silence. Then he 
turned the talk to that unfailing source 
of interest, the peculations of the Fish 
Trust, and Maddalena was left in peace. 

Half an hour passed; an hour. Mad- 
dalena made a movement as if to rise. 
Instantly L’Orso turned and, in a tone 
admitting no contradiction, ordered the 
wine and cakes to be brought. When 
these had been placed upon the table, 
with the beautiful red glasses Maddalena 
had given her mother at Christmas, 
L’Orso filled the glasses, grasped his own 
and rose. He had prepared quite a 
speech, but now that the moment was 
come, it seemed unnecessary to deliver 
it. So he only raised his glass, made the 
gesture of salutation in the direction of 
Felipe and Maddalena and said in a loud, 
firm voice: 

“To the health and future happiness 
of my daughter Maddalena and my son 
Felipe.” 

Felipe returned the gesture, looked 
yearningly upon the pale silent girl and 
drained the wine. Maddalena touched 
the rim of her glass with her lips, then set 
it down on the table. Constraint now 
held them, as if, the real purpose of the 
visit accomplished, the discussion of any- 
thing else was impossible. In a few 
moments, Felipe got up, shook hands 
with L’Orso and his wife, and approached 


out looking in his direction, , 
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Maddalena. As his lips touched hers, 
she shivered from head to foot. But 
Felipe’s first wife had also shivered at the 
betrothal kiss, yet they had lived very 
happily. Felipe smiled, set his hard 
black hat jauntily upon his head and, 
after a few random remarks, left. 

When the door had closed behind him, 
Maddalena went into the small room off 
the kitchen, turned the image of the Vir- 
vin to the wall, that the Blessed Mother 
might not witness the act of disobedi- 
ence, and rubbed her lips vigorously. 
Without returning to the kitchen, she 
undressed, crept into her cot and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 


S Beppo filled the copper cauldron 

with water and kindled the frre, a faint 
1ope grew in his heart. After all, yester- 
day was yesterday; today, another oppor- 
tunity. 

Today, when she passed, he would 
speak. On no matter what pretext, he 
would address her. 

‘Today she will come,” he confided to 
the beetling-browed Mussolini. ‘And 
today I will speak. I will say, ‘Pardon, 

gnorina, but it is now five weeks since 
| have lived only to see you pass. May 
| beg one little word to show that you are 
not displeased because of this?’ And she 
will answer—‘Dio mio,’ something very 
gentle and beautiful, and we will talk for 
a long time.” 

From this auspicious moment, Beppo’s 
imagination leaped to the little house he 
ind Maddalena would share, the place 
where he would come each evening to find 
her waiting, her dark eyes bright with 
love-light, her lips warm for his caresses. 

But the morning dragged away, the 
noon hour passed, the afternoon wore it- 
self out, and Maddalena had not come. 

Six days of this black misery; then, on 
the seventh, the news reached him— 
\laddalena Scatena was to marry Felipe 


The Singing Crabman: 








Minetti on Easter Sunday. The sun 
turned cold in the heavens and the world 
froze in darkness. 

Every morning Beppo opened his shop, 
boiled the crabs, fed Mussolini and 
D’Annunzio, waited on his customers. 
But he sang no more. 

It was in such a mood of despairing 
apathy that Luigi found him on coming 
to seek counsel in troubles of his own. 

“Dio mio!” Luigi groaned. ‘“‘Never 
has such misfortune befallen an honest 
man. ‘The father of my sweetheart has 
chosen this moment to die! Therefore I 
must return instantly to the old country, 
since Annunciata writes that next month 
she comes to me bringing the four younger 
children. Am | a millionaire that I marry 
a whole family?” 

Beppo shrugged and dropped some 
crumbs into the tank for D’Annunzio. 
Would that Heaven had put upon him 
the duty of supporting Maddalena and 
all her six brothers and sisters! 

“And my _ business!” Luigi moaned. 
“Never has it been worse than at this 
moment. Do people no longer eat, that 
so few come to the Star of the Sea?” 


EPPO turned from his care of D’An- 
nunzio and stared out past Luigi into 
the street. 

“Get some one to manage in your ab- 
sence,” he suggested listlessly. 

“And return to find my chairs, my 
tables, even the stove in the kitchen 
stolen! Peste!” 

Beppo said nothing. Luigi watched 
him, hoping the reverie would end in 
some helpful suggestion. But none came. 
How thin Beppo had grown in the last 
two weeks! And the laughter had died 
from his eyes. Perhaps he, also, was 
suffering from a too devoted sweetheart 
and a dwindling business. An idea came 
to Luigi. 

“Amico mio,” he began timidly, “thou 
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art an honest man from my own village 
in the old country. Thee I can trust. 
Wilt thou manage my restaurant while I 
return to dispose of those four miserable 
orphans?” 

“Bene,” Beppo replied with as little 
interest as he boiled the crabs and served 
the shrimp cocktails. 


UIGI stared in amazed delight, then 

embraced him. But, observing the 
cold indifference of Beppo, refrained from 
offering more than half the profits. 
Beppo agreed as dully as he would have 
accepted a quarter, or a tenth, or no 
profits at all. His compensation would 
be escape from the shop in which he had 
waited so hopefully for Maddalena to 
pass, escape from the street down which 
she had walked, her glorious eyes veiled 
by the long lashes, her sweet lips touched 
so lightly with the suggestion of a smile. 

At first Beppo sat idle behind the 
counter, leaving the management of 
the Star of the Sea to Giacomo, the cook. 
But the long empty hours between meals 
were torture and, in defense of his sanity, 
he was driven to action. 

Standing upon a scaffold, his neck 
crooked in a breaking position, he painted 
the ceiling to the blue of a midnight sky 
and powdered it thickly with golden 
stars. Black fish swam from green 
caverns upon the walls. In the darkest 
corner of the room he erected a shrine for 
the little glass tank, for he had not had 
the heart to boil Mussolini or decapitate 
D’Annunzio. Since he had eonfided so 
many dreams to them they had become 
his friends. From the gloom, the red 
body of Mussolini glowed like a wel- 
coming light set in a dark window. 

And still Maddalena emerged from the 
shadows to madden him. 

But the fame of the place began to 
grow. Those who had come to buy his 

(Continued on page 56) 





All the hopeless misery of his love flooded from his lips. The gayest flapper fell silent. Older women wiped their 
eyes. Maddalena sat, her head bowed, her icy hands gripped in her lap 
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Blue Glacier and the upper spur of Mount Olympus, from the east cafion wall of Glacier Creek. Although no 
surveys have been made, competent observers estimate that well over twenty square miles of glaciers 
lie in the Olympics, at elevations far lower than any similar field in the world 


MOTORING through th 


IX thousand square miles of unex- 

plored grandeur—a mountain fairy- 

land! Tucked away inthe northwest 

corner of the state of Washington, 
the Olympics were first viewed by white 
men a century and a half ago, and they are 
still virtually unknown. Peaks and canons, 
snowfields, glaciers, roaring streams and 
evergreen solitudes still welcome the 
lover of nature in her wildest moods. 

Topping them all is Mount Olympus, 
the first geographical feature of this 
northwest region to be named by civilized 
man. In 1774, only 151 years ago, Juan 
Perez, adventuring in the Pacific for old 
Spain, first saw the lov ted triple 5 a from 
his ship; he named it, Sierra de Santa 
Rosalia. The name did not survive, for 
when John Meares of England sailed by 
four years later he exclaimed that the 
peak was fit for the home of the gods, and 
promptly christened it “Mount Olympus.” 
The traditional power of printers’ ink 
fixed the latter name, for Meares’ notes 
were published, while those of Perez were 
not; and thus the gods prevailed over the 
saints. 

Although a broad motor trail almost 
encircles the peninsula, it is little better 
known today than when the New World 
was really new. In the midst of an 
unmapped region, Mount Olympus looks 


out upon the Pacific across miles of snow- 
crowned peaks, and creeping rivers of ice, 
in number and area exceeded only by the 
Arctic regions. In the cool depths of 
great chasms tumble the m: any rivers on 
their stormy way to the sea. Their head- 
waters rise in the glaciers and flow beneath 


great ice tunnels down the mountain 
slopes, finally reaching smoother and 


broader ways through sunny meadows 
and the shadow of towering evergreens. 


OR the traveler who seeks the byways 

of the world, a trip through the Olym- 
pic peninsula is a period of never-ending 
delight. Round the borders by motor or 
into the interior by the hiking boot and 
alpenstock route—whichever way the 
traveler chooses, an ever-changing pan- 
orama is offered to his eyes. 

The heart of the peninsula is the great 
Olympic range, with its thousand white- 
tipped peaks crowding close upon one 
another. Tilted at an 80-degree angle, no 
more precipitous slopes than these are to 
be found on the American continent. 
Their highest altitudes of 7000 to 8200 
feet convey little idea of their lofty 
beauty. Back from the Pacific shore* 
stretch miles of flowery meadows and 
mighty forests, overhung with moss and 
crowded with thick underbrush and 
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gigantic tropical ferns. In the distance: 
rise stupendous crags sheeted with ice and 
snow. Wandering through the wilderness 
are innumerable blacktail deer, cougar, 
black bear, wild cat, the great Roosevelt 
elk, and even occasional timber wolves 
and mountain goats. For the sportsman’s 
favor, wild fowl vie with the denizens of 
the roaring rapids. 

Deep blue lakes lying imprisoned 
between rocky cliffs and mountain peaks; 
peaceful harbors sheltered by long curling 
sand spits; rolling ocean billows, beating 
against reefs and crags, foaming through 
rock arches and caves; quiet forest spaces 
beneath giant bearded trees; red and 
purple huckleberries by the roadside; 
prickly Oregon grape with its holly leaves, 
and everywhere the spreading sallal— 
these are some of the beauties of the 
Olympics. Always above are the great 
white peaks, their steep rock walls a 
distant challenge to the daring. 

Passing through pleasant upland mead- 
ows, over carpets of purple heather and 
alpine lilies and lupine, the traveler comes 
to the shimmering slopes and great crev- 
asses carved in ice and snow, while over al! 
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Mount Queets, taken from Mount Barnes. 
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No more rugged and precipitous slopes are to be found in the world. 


The geological formation is comparatively new, as the life of mountains is counted, and the erosions 
of time have not yet reduced the surfaces of the Olympics as in other ranges 
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tower the jagged cathedral spires, some so 
sharp that their tips give precarious 
footing. 

To the motorist, wonderful views are 
open at every turn of the hard-packed 
earth of the highways. Elk trails, deep- 
cut by the pounding hoofs of generations 
of wandering herds, lead the way from the 
broad motor road into the heart of the 
peninsula. Linked up by the ceaseless 
efforts of the forest service and the few 
parties of mountaineers and explorers, 
some of these trails now lead directly into 
the heart of the solitudes. Away from the 
highway, few bridges span the rivers; the 
turbulent waters must be forded on horse- 
back, or one may cross on a fallen log or 
occasionally a suspension foot bridge. 

In the six thousand square miles of the 
peninsula, there are but a few hundred 
miles of trail leading into the interior. 
Each year more elk and man-made trails 
are linked up to the main highways, but 
the heavy timber and the steep slopes 
make extensions slow and costly. Most 
of the trails lead to rangers’ cabins and 
lookout stations, where the forest service 
men patrol their beats on foot and horse, 





keeping watch for the dreaded timber 
fire. In the thousand square miles of the 
great “‘blow-down” area the fire hazard is 
especially feared; here the great hurricane 
of 1921 tore up hundreds of giant trees by 
their roots. This section of the forest 
reserve is carefully watched by patrols, 
and even the airplane is used to detect the 
faintest wisp of tell-tale smoke. The 
great piles of huge trees stacked in a hope- 
less tangle by the storm can not be cleared, 
and the down timber will lie for many 
years, the potential breeding place of 
ravaging fires. 


LARGE part of the Olympic peninsula 

is a forest and game preserve. The 
Mount Olympus National Monument in- 
cludes 300,000 acres centering about the 
name peak. This was established primarily 
as ahome for the Roosevelt elk, the largest 
of the known species, which are protected 
by the Government. About 8000 head 
roam in herds through the mountains 
and forests, and the traveler through the 
hills may often obtain good views of the 
magnificent animals. The Olympic Na- 
tional Forest includes 1,652,000 acres. Its 
boundaries begin at the Elwhat River, 
ten miles east of Lake Crescent, and run 
practically to the ocean. 
Much of the charm of the Olympics is 
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due to a remarkable climate. Vapor-laden 
clouds, swept in from the Pacific, are 
driven up the cold sides of the mountains, 
precipitating on the western slopes great 
quantities of rain and snow. Three of the 
twelve weather stations record 80,100 and 
138 inches or more on the summits, mostly 
deposited as snow. In spite of this, the 
summer rainfall reaches a total of only 
1.57 to 3.75 inches for the three months. 
Of interest in comparison is the rainfall 
of New York, which for the past fifty 
years has shown a three-months total for 
June, July and August of twelve inches, 
four times that of the Olympics. In the 
Olympics, the great winter rainfall is the 
chief cause of the luxuriant vegetation, 
while the dry summers, combined with a 
pleasant coolness, make the region ideal 
for vacation time. 

Due to the heavy snows at low alti- 
tudes, the Olympic glaciers begin at eleva- 
tions where they are normally expected to 
end. The forest and park belt merge at 
3000 feet, and snow remains deep in the 
timber until late in the season. In the 
great parks of the range, said to exceed in 
extent any similar area in the world, 
highland and lowland flowers are found 
intermingled. Alpine flowers, usually 


found at elevations of 6000 feet or above, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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AFTER the MANNER of MARK 


A Springtime Romance Involv- 


ng Poetry, Hardware—and 
Davida Reese 















“a5. 


E entered the little real estate 

office like a whirlwind, shutting 

the door behind him with a 

sharpness that drew one’s brows 
together. He was young and thin and 
dark with brown eyes—very arrogant— 
and a supercilious lift to his chin. 

He had a yellow paper in one hand and 
he read from it with amazing rapidity and 
forcefulness. 

“Watson Brothers, Clothiers, present— 
once more, mind you!—a bill of one 
hundred and fifteen dollars, due since last 
July. Mr. Lester Oldham!” 
~ The stenographer’s fingers remained 
poised above the typewriter keys. Her 
blue eyes were shocked. She replied with 
distinct coolness. 

“Mr. Lester Oldham is not in, as you 
can very well see.” 

The impetuous young man_ gazed 
alertly about the shabby office, at the 
empty swivel chair before the cluttered 
oak desk. 

“Aah! When will he be in, Miss-er-”’ 

“He said,’—with a delicate stress on 
the word—“‘he would be back by three.” 

“Aah! But when «ill he be back, 
Miss-er-’’. 

Annoyed pink flags swung in the girl’s 
cheeks. 

“T am not Miss Urr. And I am no more 
certain of the exact minute of Mr. Old- 
ham’s return than you are.” 

“Well, now, that is very frank of you,” 
commended the young man. 

For the first time he looked at the girl 


“You see,”’ said Davida. 
clearing her throat, “that's 


a-—something for my 


. 
trousseau 


as though she were 
a girl and not a 23 
megaphone. Soft blond hair. Wide blue 
eyes. Wistful little nose, turned up a 
trifle, as though it were seeking some- 
thing, eternally elusive. His gaze was so 
fixed, so frank, so investigating, that she 
squirmed under it. 


‘AS you go out,” she said, and her voice 


cut like a maternal reproof, “please 
close the door quietly. I am not accus- 
tomed to people banging in on me like 
fire-engines. You have scattered my let- 
ters all over the place.” 

“Sorry. I'll herd ’em for you.” 

To her amazement, he had colored to 
his eyes like a nice boy. Immediately he 
bent to pick up the fallen sheets and the 
little stenographer noticed how thick and 
unruly his black hair was, and how his 
blue suit hung with ungainly looseness on 
his thin body, and that his fingers were 
fine and tapering and seemed to be shak- 
ing a little with nervousness. 

He put the papers on her desk and in 
stooping—or someway—he had lost all 
his arrogance. The sharpness of voice and 
manner were pleasantly blunted. 

“You see, it’s this way. I'll tell you.” 
He paused, repeated impressively, “I'll 
tell you.”’ : 

“Well?” she asked, curiously. 

“I’m not suited to this job—collect- 
ing, y'know, overdue debts. But it is 
the best I can find just now and, doggone 
it, one gets bored with canned milk and 
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crackers. I'll tell you! I am timid as a 
fawn. I hate like the deuce to ask any 
one for anything, even a match. That is 
why I act the belligerent lion. I hav: 
to. It is a sort of disguise. Besides, 
bursting in on people sometimes scares 
the money right out of ’em. It is often 
very effective, really.” 

The girl surveyed him doubtfully. 

“Do you think so? I was awfully an- 
noyed with you. Though, after all, you 
were like a bomb that failed to explode.”’ 

The young man nodded briskly. He 
had splendid white teeth and an engaging 


erin. Yes, indeed! 
“You extinguished the fuse with 
prompt frigidity,” he suggested. “Such 


cool blue eyes—” He stopped abruptly, 
looked abstracted, fished in his pocket 
for a creased white card upon which he 
wrote energetically. He replaced the 
card with an air of satisfaction. 

“You gave me an idea,” he commended 
with a cheerfully patronizing air which 
amused the stenographer, “for a sweet 
little sonnet.” 

“Oh, you indulge in poetry? I thought 
you were”’—she choked back ‘funny’— 
‘different.’” 

““Tndulge’ is correct. I indulged ex- 
cessively until I had to sell my type- 


writer. Well, tempus fugit, y’under- 
stand. Now, regarding this scoundrel, 


Mr. Lester Oldham—” 
“Tl tell you,” confided the girl, a sly 
little quirk tugging at her lips, “that the 
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only time you can be sure of catching Mr. 
Oldham is at nine, sharp, mornings. “ 
“Thanks a lot. I'll be going. 

Awkward, debonair, he whirled on his 
heel and nimbly departed. She could 
hear him whistling softly in the corridor. 
The whistle stopped. He must have 
reached the elevator. No! The whistle 
was coming back. Instantly she ham- 
mered hard on the old No. 10 typewriter. 
The door opened, carefully this time. 

“OQh—er—I forgot to say my name is 
Mark Milbank. Not necessary, of course, 
but, well, rather more courteous, don’t 
you think?” 


ER laugh, gay as little gilded bells, 
filled the room. It appeared to en- 
chant young Mr. Milbank, for he stood 
still and gazed soberly at her. 
‘“T am Miss Reese,” she told him de- 
murely, “lest you should call me Miss 


Urr again.” And, at his probing con- 
tint ied stare, “Davida Reese.” 
“Very nice,” he approved. His glance 


strayed about the ugly room with its 
maps and dull engravings. “I shall say 
in my sonnet that on a darkish day I dis- 
coved a small moss rose surprisingly 
placed by some trick of the gods in a 
squat and dingy brown bow! 

But Davida Reese interrupted him, 
clattering her typewriter keys at 
an amazing speed. 


“Tempus fugit,” she mocked. 


“Er—good morning, Mr. Milbank.” f 


‘Three days later Mark Milbank 
entered unexpectedly at the noon 
hour. The girl was eating her 
lunch with her closed desk as a 
table and she calmly continued to 
peel an orange while she nodded 
and smiled at her visitor. 

“Great grief, you don’t spend 
eight entire hours in this particu- 
larly horrible spot?” he protested, 
pulling a chair closer to her, as 
though he were positive of a cordial 
welcome. 

“T bring my lunch from my 
boarding-house every day. I am 
saving my money for something,” 
she informed him. 

“How nice to have money to 
save! And what for, pray?” Mark 
beamed genially upon her. 

Davida hesitated, flushing a little. 

She separated a golden segment 
from its fellows and took a dainty bite. 

“| beg your pardon,” said Mark stiffly. 
“Very presumptuous of me, I’m sure.’ 

His tone indicated that it was he who 
was the aggrieved person. Davida 
found this humorous and giggled. 

“I ate at a dairy lunch,” confided 
Mark. “Beans and shortcake. I am 
going to take you down to Kearny Street 
to get a noseful of fine purple perfume. 
Violets. Yes, ma’am. Mountains of ’em. 
At least, mounds. And daffodils as yel- 
low as your hair. It’s as if a bit of Spring 
had dreamed itself i in Kearny Street.” 

“T should sew,” deliberated Davida. 
n have some sewing to do this noon 
hour.” 

‘‘Sewing!” cried Mark Milbank, and his 
tone indicated that there was no greater 
horror. “Why, good Lord! When you are 


eighty you can sit and sew! But—eigh- 
teen! Well, that is monomania, no less.” 
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“It is common sense,” insisted Davida. 
Nevertheless, she arose and pinned on a 
smart little hat with a slanting blue quill. 
“Did you collect your bill from Mr. 
Oldham?” 

“T was here at nine, very sharp, Tues- 
day morning. You were late, fie upon 
you! And yes, I extracted the sum, al- 
most painlessly, from your employer. 
He had quite a wad, which intuition tells 
me he had negotiated at poker the night 
before.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. He takes vastly 
more interest in play than work.” 

“Well, hop along, hop along. Hurry! 
If you are a good child, I may buy you a 
small bunch of smell-ums.” 

Mark slipped his restless fingers in the 
soft hollow of her arm, and hurried her 
from the room. Color flew like a bird to 
Davida’s cheeks and beat its wings there. 
She stole a sly blue glance at Mark. But 
there was no self-consciousness on the 
boy’s face. No; only an eager impa- 
tience. And Davida wondered. 

She wondered again on Sunday after- 
noon as he lay at her feet on the sands 
near the Cliff House and together they 
watched and listened to the growling surf. 


Soft blonde hair, wide blue eyes. Wistful 
little nose, turned upa trifle as though it 


were seeking something, 


eternally elusive 










ie 


Mark had been reading bits from a 
scarlet-bound Milton, and his voice 
lingered on some lines with a caressing 
cadence. 


eee 


. . with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. 


“That’s exquisite, isn’t it?’ He wrig- 
gled his thin length in an ecstasy of ap- 
preciation, and gazed dreamily at Da- 
vida. His gaze grew fixed, prolonged, 
and he forgot Milton. 
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“Davida, you have the most beautiful 
nose. It is dainty and sensitive and sé 
darned wistful. There is certainly no 
such other nose in the world. Now, my 
nose is terrible.” 

Davida flushed a little and laughed a 
little. This boy had called her “Davida”’ 
and had not known it. 

“Your own nose is not so bad,” witd 
she ran a shy forefinger down over the 
brim of his hat and along the despised 
feature. “But I think all noses are rather 
humorous, don’t you? I think noses are 
the funniest things there are.” 

“All but yours, Lovely.” 


FE drew his gray hat over his face and 
lay quite still, basking in sun and 
contentment. From underneath its dented 


surface, his voice drifted lazily out like 
smoke. 
“A blessed day. Flawless. Complete. 


Not a single thing to mar it, is there, 
Fairy’s Child?” 

There was no answer and he promptly 
swept the hat from his face and looked 
searchingly up at her. 

She was staring at the surf, her lower 
lip caught between her teeth, and a 
brooding, solemn look upon her little 
face, that Mark had never seen there 
before. 

“Ts there?” he probed, with a curious 
foreboding, a premonition of some shadow 
to slip between them. 

“Why, not a thing,” she answered, 
softly reluctant, and his heart sank, his 
happiness drooped. 

He sat up, wondering rather wildly, if, 
in case he should accuse her of being a 
liar, he could so cut the truth out of her. 

But Davida was already 
springing to her feet, settling the 
little blue hat, shaking her blue 
skirt. 

“Let us walk way down near 
the surf, on the wet sand. Leave 
our footprints there as the sea- 
gulls do. And you invited me to 
tea. Have you forgotten or maybe 
regretted ?” 

No, he had not. forgotten or 
regretted. But at the little cafe 
on the beach, he crunched the 
brown crumpets without his usual 
enjoyment. Something shapeless, 
foreign, had slipped into this fine 
friendship. Small, it was true. 
No larger than the shadow of a 
lizard on a sunny garden wall. 
And, like a shadow, intangible, 
elusive, mocking his searching 
sensitive fingertips. 

It was a week later that he 
drew it forth from its miserable 
hiding-place. 

Mark had been very cheerful 
that day. He had run in Old- 
ham’s office at noon and triumphantly 
showed to Davida two little red bits of 
pasteboard. 

“Rigoletto. Friday night. Balcony, 
third row center. Like that, eh, Lovely?” 

“T shall adore it,” she declared in 
solemn delight. “Shall I wear my dia- 
mond necklace or my rope of pearls?” 

“Neither, I think.” Mark frowned, 
reflected. ‘You remember those par- 
ticularly large stars we chose from the 
sky last night? Well, I am having them 
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made into a tiara for your little jonquil 
head.” 

He picked up a scrap of silk which lay 
in a little pink pool on Davida’s desk and 
which she had hastily put down as he had 
entered. 

“You have been disobeying my orders 
anent sewing,” he remarked sternly. 
“What is this thing? Overalls?” 

He shook the silk 
out to its shimmer- 
ing length — little 
pink and blue rib- 
bons, ruffles of pure 
lace, a dangling 
rosette or two. 

Over it his glance 
met Davida’s. Her 
eyes were wide and 
two scarlet disks of 


color had sprung 
magically to her 
cheeks. 


“You look,” de- 

clared Mark, and 
searched for a word, 
“almgst guilty. Did 
you perhaps murder 
a store-keeper and 
stéal this silk?” 
& “You see,” said 
Davida, clearing her 
throat, “that’s a— 
something for my 
trousseau.” 

“Trousseau!” 
stammered Mark. 
“You mean you are 
to be married?”’ he 
asked,  incredu- 
lously. 

“Why not?” re- 
torted Davida, un- 
easily. “Doesn't 
every girl get mar- 
ried sooner or later?”’ 
She avoided his eyes 
and looked hard out 
of the window at the 
gray top of a neigh- 
boring roof. ‘He is 
a boy in my home 
town. We went to 
school, high school 
too, together. He 
is still there—in 
Oakdale. He and 
his father have a 
hardware store.” 

Mark did _ not 
speak and she cov- 
ered the growing 
silence with hasty 
irrelevant sentences. 

“TI have a ring. 
That little diamond 
and sapphire ring. 
I don’t always wear 
it. I don’t know when we shall be mar- 
ried. George—his name is George Bran- 
non—wants it to be this month. I don’t 
know, though.” 

Another pause and another silence. 
And then Davida jerked out the sentence 
almost crossly. 

“That is why I bring my lunch. I have 
been saving money to buy a trousseau, 
you see.” 

Desperately, her blue eyes sought 
Mark Milbank’s. Did she expect reproach? 











—Zane Grey and 
the giant swordfish 
whose capture he 
will describe in the 
April issue of 
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Distress? Had she thought that Mark 
would flinch? Play the baby? Protest? 

But, no. Though Mark’s face still 
bore the look of the small boy who has 
been suddenly and most unjustly slapped, 
he was adequate to the situation. He 
rose from his chair, looked down at her, 
and nodded in agreement. 

“Yes,” he admitted with an air of 


ZANE GREY writes 
for April SUNSET 


The author of ““The Vanishing American,” ‘‘Riders of the Purple 
Sage,” ““The Thundering Herd” and other stories that have 
entertained millions of readers has written for SUNSET 


“‘The Log of the Gladiator’’ 


with big fish. 


Zane Grey’s ‘The Log of the Gladiator’’ will be one of 
many treats in April SUNSET—the FISHING NUMBER 


tolerant wisdom, “I guess all girls do that 
sort of thing. It is inevitable, I suppose. 
Only, it seems an awful drag to me— 
having to be with the same person every 
day, whether you want to or not. Most 
any one would grow stale, I should think.” 

“I suppose,” said Davida, through 
teeth tight together, “that depends upgn 
how much two people care for each other.” 

“Oh, I dare say. Well, tempus fugit, 
you understand. See you Friday night, 
about eight? Right-o.” 


ANE GREY probably 


writer, and this magazine 
is certain that its readers 
will be thrilled by his latest 


accounts of exciting battles 


IHHROUGH_ SUNSET 

Mr. Grey will make 
public the daily log he 
kept on his private yacht, 
the Gladiator. 
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He was gone with a brisk bang of the 
door. Davida could hear his high sweet 
whistle down the hall. It stopped 
abruptly. He must be at the elevator. 

“Oh!” said Davida and there was a 
medley of emotions in her soft young 
voice. She crunched her little hands to- 
gether in her lap and stared out at the 
bleak slate-gray roof. “Oh, dear!” said 
Davida, and “Oh, 
my dear!” 

At Rigoletto, Da- 
vida was very pretty 
in a soft blue dress 
with quaint little 
puffed sleeves that 
showed dimpled 
white elbows and a 
little gold chain 
with an aquamarine 
pendant about her 
round young throat. 

“T did not wear 
that tiara you spoke 
of,” she complained, 
“because it was not 
delivered to me.” 

“TI am sorry,” re- 
torted Mark. “I 
lost the stars. Ah! 
Here is the ballroom 
in the duke’s palace. 


has more followers S-sh!” 
Bee It was at the close 
than any other living of Act One that he 


pleated his program 
into a fan, scowling 
a bit thoughtfully, 
and addressed Da- 
vida with almost 
heavy solemnity. 

“T’ve been think- 
ing about that -er - 
hardware fellow. 
Are you sure, Love- 
ly, that you are not 
making any mis- 
take? You utterly 
fail to fit into the 
picture. Utterly! 
Y’know, I can shut 
my eyes and see that 
chap. I can fairly 
hear him clatter. 
Hear his heavy 
boots clump. See 
his smile—wide and 
thickish. Brown 
paper and_ paring 
knives and gray 
granite colanders. 
Ugh!” 

“Why, the idea!” 
gasped Davida. “He 
is not that sort at 
all. He—” 

“T cansee him put- 
ting his clumsy paw 
on your head that was not meant for any- 
thing heavier than a halo. I can actually 
hear his laugh—loud and often and with- 
out any particular meaning.” 

“But George is not a ie like that,” 
cried Davida, resentfully. ‘He is rather 
short and blond and slim, and he dresses 
very neatly. indeed, and he talks quietly 
and not very much.” 

“Oh!” cried Mark, morosely. “One of 
those dapper little boys, eh? Neat and 
pretty and platitudinous. Wears rubbers 
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and coughs carefully behind his hand.” 

“Really,” declared Davida through 
trembling lips, “I think you have no right 
to be critical, when—” 

“S-sh!’ warned Mark, imperturbably. 
“There goes the curtain.” 

But Davida did not hear the exquisite 
“Caro Nome.” She was framing many 
neat little retorts, many encomiums of 
George, but she did not employ them, for 
Mark switched the subject to herself with 
flattering rapidity. 

“Yes, you are!” he said, looking at her 
with rapt admiration as the curtains softly 
closed. “Remember that first day when 
I scattered your flock of letters? I 
thought then, ‘why, she breathes April. 
She sways and cocks her head like a 
debutante robin. I wonder if she lilts 


-) 
~ 
a 





Together they watched and listened to the gro 


when she is alone. She is wistful like 
Spring rain.’ Yes, you are!” 

Davida flushed delicately. 

“That is sweet of you, but of course I 
am just a perfectly ordinary person.” 

“You are not!” cried Mark outraged. 
“You are different as possible from every 
one else that crawls the globe. I wrote a 
sonnet concerning your perfection and 
sent it to the Chronicle.” 

“Oh!” cried Davida, delighted. “What 
did it say?” 

“S-sh!” whispered Mark, aggravat- 
ingly. ‘There goes the curtain.” 


T was one week and one day later, on a 
Saturday forenoon, that Davida was 
quite alone in the office of Lester Oldham. 
Her work was finished. Slowly she put 


wling surf. Mark had been reading bits from a scarlet-bound Milton, 
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down the lid of her desk, and leaning back 
in her chair, looked out at the rain. April 
rain. Gentle, delicious. Mark had said 
she was like April rain. Her lips trembled 
and two drops, certainly not rain, stood 
on her cheeks. She flung them away 
with her fingertips and shook a resolute 
head at herself. 

Presently she rose and dragged her 
chair to the little cloak closet in the 
corner. She stood on tiptoe upon the 
chair and took a number of articles from 
the topmost shelf. These she removed 
to the floor, and presently sat cross-legged 
beside them. She examined them; tossed 
some into the waste basket; placed 
others in a small black bag. 

It was surprising—what a number of 

(Continued on page 69) 





and his voice lingered on some lines with a caressing cadence 

















The Lariat Trail, in the splendid mountain park system maintained in 
the Rockies by the city of Denver 


ECREATION nowadays is the 

wanderlust of pioneer times coined 

in the realm of vacation fancies. 

Golden sunsets, in a manner, have 
replaced the hidden wealth of gleaming 
nuggets, the rush of prospectors in the 
overland schooner giving way to the 
seeker after scenic charm invitingly 
blended with historic romance over 
trails since fashioned into transconti- 
nental motor highways. Scenery and 
climate, coupled with the weather to 
make conversation when discussions 
of gold finds lagged, today are the 
forces that keep the West headed 
toward prosperity, stimulating the 
mining activities with fresh capital, 
encouraging settlers to till the soil or 
to raise cattle, and filling industrial 








DENVER TCURIST BUREAU 


Of 


Greeley, Loveland and Fort Collins, 
depending upon.which auto route has 
been selected, have been put behind. Then 
easy grades of the lariat-flung trails of the 
Continental Divide beckon onward and 
upward, over passes that range in altitude 
all the way from 8000 feet to nearly 
12,000 feet above sea level. 


numbering 289 in 1925, 
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Motor-Lassoing| 


the Gabled 
Rockies 


of Colorado 


By Warren E. Boyer 


and Springfield, in which the tented cities of the 
rubber-bound gas wagons and their transconti- 
nental travelers, circling the camp fire’s flicker- 
ing glow, give reminder of the tepees of van- 
quished and vanishing redskins. 


there was an array 
affording temporary 
residence to a total of 709,127 motor- 
ists in camp grounds dotting the net- 
work of highways that criss-cross the 
state. Cottage cities, hotels and scenic 
resorts radiate a welcome enticing the 
gasoline wayfarer to forsake the stur- 
studded canopy and the sleeping bag for 
a night’s rest indoors. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, sev- 

enty-five miles north of Denver, is 


the tented cities 








channels with newcomers who, having 
first visited western United States on 

holiday jaunt, now are numbered 
among its progressive citizens. 


HE lure of the open road to Colo- 

rado and across the gabled Rockies 
toward the Pacific coast is the fasci- 
nating vista of open spaces holding 
limitless rolling prairie that once was 
the undisputed domain of buffalo and 
plains Indian. From the time the 
motorist crosses the eastern boundary 
of the state until he reaches the granite 
peaks of the Rockies, some 200 miles 
westward, he enjoys the novelty 











regarded by National Park Service 
officials as having the most spectacu- 
lar scenic drive in any of the park 
areas, covered in the 240-mile journey 

from Denver to Estes Park, twice 
crossing the Continental Divide and 
returning through the system of 
Denver Mountain Parks. The trip may 
be made in the cars of the Rocky 

Mountain Parks Transportation ia 
pany, or in any private automobile. 





THE circle trip skirts the Rockies 
north of Denver through farming 
country, strikes westward into the 
foothills at Loveland for Estes Park, 
the noon stop at eighty-five miles. 
Within an hour after resuming the 
trip the traveler has gone from 
summerland to near-Arctic climes on 
the hottest day. Perpetual snow 
banks, twenty feet deep in June, are 
encountered on Fall River Pass, eleva- 
tion 11,797 feet, where wraps and 
overcoats are welcomed on the warm- 
est day. The traveler has been 





of also traveling skyward. The great 
plainsland stretching before him has 
been transformed into vast tracts 
where agriculture, livestock-raising 
and fruit-growing thrive, and he real- 
izes for the first time, perhaps, that 
Colorado is not all mountainous 
country. 

The ascent to the snow-veiled peaks, 
balsam-scented vales and gold mines is 
gradual. The rise is from we 3500 feet 
elevation until Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, Walsenburg, Trinidad, Boulder, 





DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
In the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
This highway reaches at one p>int 
an elevation of 11,797 feet 


These cities, lying in the shadow of the 
engaging barrier that bisects the state in 
an irregular peak-line running north and 
south, are the sentineled communities “of 
the vacation realm. Their outposts, 
scattered along the eastern state boun- 
dary, include Julesburg, Holyoke, Wray, 
Burlington,’ Cheyenne Wells, Eads, Lamar 





whisked, almost before he realizes it, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
watersheds, and the setting sun marks 
a memorable forty-mile afternoon ride 
from Estes Park to Grand Lake, 
making the day’s total journey 125 miles. 
The night is spent on the edge of the 
highest-in-the-world yachting waters, at 
an elevation of 8369 feet. There is a 
spirited contest annually in August, on 
Grand Lake, for a Sir Thomas Lipton 
trophy. One is in the land of unusual 
things, being reminded that the automo- 
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Motor-Lassoing the Gabled Rockies of Colorado: 
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DENVER TUURIST BUREAU 


Ruins of cliff cave dwellers in Mesa Verde National Park, in the southwestern corner of Colorado 


bile road just traversed contains the 
highest continuous scenic stretch in the 
world, two miles above sea level. 

When the morning sun floods the hill- 
sides the journey continues, into mountain 
valleys and across the Continental Divide; 
this time over Berthoud Pass, downward 
through Clear Creek Valley of romantic 
gold-mining days, through the group of 
mountain parks maintained by Denver, 
and back to the city of a thousand 


the shores of the Atlantic for the blue 
waters of the Pacific he may not appre- 
ciate the fact that about one-sixth of the 
mileage, or more than 500 miles, is marked 
off in Colorado, should he choose the 
Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. 
This transcontinental motor way, like 
many other roads in Colorado, has a sur- 
face grading of disintegrated granite for 
much of its distance, and the spin of 17 


for the time being, and may be reached 
by a diverse route, the southern course 
crossing the Continental Divide over 
Monarch Pass, 11,650 feet elevation, and 
the northern route by way of Tennessee 
Pass, elevation 10,276 feet, and Glen- 
wood Springs. 

Pikes Peak, with its many attractions, 
enthralls the visitor with its wide vistas, 
leaping waterfalls and windy-caves. Here, 

as in other sections, are hundreds of 





wonders, a giant loop drive of two 
days, but one that can be prolonged 
into a camping trip of a week if de- 
sired. There is a choice of adequate 
hotel or camp accommodations. 


ALES of Spanish conquest, In- 

dian traditions and romances of 
pioneer tales cast their spell, pleasingly 
and alluringly, over the motor rambler. 
Bent on playing hide-and-seek with 
the cloud-brushed peaks, he rolls up a 
thousand miles without half trying, 
after having reached say, Denver, be- 
fore leaving the state, in part over 
paved roads. 

Che first lariated noose of this 
scenic roundup of the Rockies is the 
four-day drive over the Peak-to-Peak 
Highway, an unusual journey of about 
300 miles experienced in the foothills 
before returning to Denver. It is 
dificult because during half of the trip 
one remains in the Rockies without 
emerging, enjoying the beauties of 
the higher altitudes, yet always near 











enough to the centers of civilization 
to bring into even greater contrast 
the wild haunts of nature. 

One traverses much the same route 
that prospectors did for gold in the 
early days, particularly that part of 
the trip from Estes Park southward to 
Manitou, at the foot of Pikes Peak, 
except that the pack mule and the camp 
fire have been replaced by good motor 
roads and inviting resort hotels. 

When the overland motorist starts from 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
Snowballs in August 


Lingering snows in summer, two miles above sea 


level, on the crags overhanging the Victory 


Highway, in the Colorado Rockies 


miles from the eastern Colorado line to 
Colorado Springs is an incentive to nego- 
tiate the commanding Rockies by way of 
Ute Pass. 

Grand Junction, 330 miles away, near 
the western state boundary is the goal 


miles of scenic drives reaching resort 
places of the Pike National Forest, 
where fishing, hiking, camping and 
motoring are inviting and enjoyable 
because of exceptional facilities. 


URSUING the 1000-mile motor 

ramble, there is the lure of the 
gold mines at Cripple Creek, Florissant 
fossil regions and petrified forests, and 
Phantom Canon connecting with the 
National Park-to-Park Highway that 
leads to Mesa Verde National Park, 
or the jaunt southward from Colorado 
Springs to Pueblo, principal entrance 
to the wild, rugged, cloud-kissed Sangre 
de Cristos embraced in the San Isabel 
National Forest. From Pueblo the 
Rainbow Route, following the Ar- 
kansas River and offering a glimpse of 
the titanic Royal Gorge, wends its 
way across the Rockies to Grand 
Junction, center of the fruit belt in 
western Colorado. 

From Texas and the Southland 
come the endless lines of motor camp- 
ers seeking the cool heights of the 
Colorado Rockies, pausing at Trinidad, 
and mayhap leaving the main road 
northward at Walsenburg to cross 
La Veta Pass, 9378 feet elevation, 
into the San Luis Valley. In Trini- 
dad, too, is the National Old Trails route 
that leads the traveler toward the Pacific 
Coast, through New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. 

Prehistoric home of Cliff Dwellers is 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Map showing the location of Death Valley, the lowest point in the United States, and 


its relation to Mt. Whitney, the highest point in any state of the Union. 


The 


dotted line indicates splendid highways by which Chloride Cliff can be reached 


for a view of the lowest and highest points. 


The location of Scotty's 


ranch, near the upper end of the valley, also is shown 


IS parents called him Walter and 

his last name was Scott, but for 

more than a quarter of a century 

he has been world-famous as 

“Death Valley Scotty.” He started 
millions guessing as to the source of his 
riches in 1905 when he chartered a special 
train at Los Angeles merely to satisfy a 
whim for a fast ride and established a 
speed record to Chicago that never has 
been approached, and he is still an 
unsolved puzzle. For while Scotty talks 
as freely as a brook babbles, he never 
really divulges any secrets. Today he is 
superintending the construction of a 
mansion, near the head of Death Valley, 
in Eastern California, but not even Ein- 
stein himself could tell what it is all about. 
There are whisperings concerning a 
huge landing field for airplanes; there is 





enough cast iron pipe on the ranch to 
build a water system for a town; there are 
plans for an ice refrigerating plant in that 
spot where the white sand makes a mam- 
moth reflector and the sun beats down 
blisteringly hot during summer’s months. 
Already there is a two-story building of 
concrete construction, with screened-in 
sleeping quarters, luxurious bath rooms 
and expansive dining quarters. There is 
a garage that houses three trucks and two 
passenger cars and has sufficient empty 
space to care for a firedepartment. There 
is another enormous building that shelters 
mules used in the development work. And 
Scotty is building a plant to generate 
electricity by the use of power that comes 
from spring water flowing from higher 
ground, 

It doesn’t do any harm to ask Scotty 


ihe 
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A Visit to His PlaDes 


Analysis of Scott His 
Chicago in a Privalfre 


By Edward 


what it all means; neither does it do any 
good. He was in Goldfield recently and 
people crowded round him as they always 
do when he ventures forth from his 
beloved desert ranch. A plumber, with 
undue curiosity, tried to find an answer to 
the riddle. “What is that mansion to be 
used for when it is finished?” asked the 
plumber. “You can prepare to move 
down there soon,” came back the reply in 
the characteristic Scotty manner, “as that 
is to be a home for crazy plumbers.” The 
crowd laughed and the plumber blushed, 
and the man of mystery was content, for 
he had kept his auditors guessing. 

A group of young girls, with bobbed 
hair, rouged lips, rolled stockings and 
other marks of modern feminine youth 
surrounded the famous prospector and 
demanded to know why he was construct- 
ing an expensive building on the desert 
sand. “I am preparing that so we can 
round up the incorrigible flappers and put 
them where they belong,” retorted Scotty. 


OW and then he boasts that he will be 
“sitting on top of the world” and will 
have more money than any man can spend 
when he completes his ambitious plans, 
but that is as far as he will go in divulging 
his program. His replies to any queries 
about the use he will make of an airplane 
landing field are never informative. 
Scotty is a master of mystery, but he 
also possesses a highly developed sense of 
humor, and never is so happy as when he 
finds a gullible person who will believe one 
of his fanciful yarns. He was going 
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The old 20-mule team that was used by Borax Smith to transport material from deposits in Death Valley to refining 


plants. 





Modern machinery has taken the place of the mule team 
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/ al ey Scotty 


So of the Desert 


PhaDescribed. Character 


scotty is Wild Ride to 
iva rain Recalled 


andeventer 


rd 


lo any recently to Bonnie Clare, Nevada, the 
ly and nearest railroad point, for some supplies 
ilways hat he had ordered when he met a motor 
m_ his ouual and his wife. The latter asked if 
» with he could direct them to the home of the 
wer to famous Death Valley Scotty. He pointed 
to be to the only road leading to his place and 
od the they thanked him. On his return Scotty 
move overtook them and began telling wild 
ply in tales about the man they were seeking. 


is that 
,’ 4 i 


The a Scotty isn’t at home,” he said, 
ished, go into his house anyway and 


“Wwe will 


I will 


it, for cook a meal for you. I know him well and 
it will be all right.” 
obbed “If you know him so well,” said the 
; and woman, “perhaps you can give me some 
youth accurate information concerning Scotty. 
r and I have been told that he got his wealth by 
truct- holding up high-grade ore shipments.” 
desert With the solemn expression of a judge 
e can and in a confidential tone Scotty answered 
d put her. ‘I know this bird like a brother,” he 
cotty. said, “and the story sounds plausible.” 
When the ranch was reached, Scotty 
vill be invited the travelers into the house and 
d will explained that Scotty was not at home. 
spend He made them comfortable and began 
plans, preparing a meal. The woman was 
ilging hearing and believing enough romance 
weries about the prospector to write a novel 
plane when an Indian spoiled the joke by 
stepping into the kitchen and asking a 
ut he question, ‘Say, Scotty,” he asked, “what 
ise of do you want me to do with the mules?” 
en he Scotty is not only an unusually inter- 
e one esting character but he is a most likable 
rOINg person. No one could be a more hospi- 
table host. He impresses one with the 


bit light above the ears. 
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self, 
steps out of his part. 








kindliness of his nature, and the desert 
country knows him for his generosity. 
Only those who have merely read of his 
escapades without seeing him and talking 
with him entertain the idea that he is a 
Those who have 
come in close contact with him recognize 
him as a keen, clever man who knows 
every minute what he is doing, and is 
smart enough to keep his purposes to him- 
He is always an actor and never 


He is supposed to be about fifty years of 
age but has all the appearances of a man 











much younger. He is about five 
feet nine and-a-half inches in 
height and is rather heavy. His 
head is covered with a mass of 
bristly hair that seems to have 
caught its shade from the sands 
that he has tramped so much. I 
had expected to see a face baked 
and cracked by the heat, but was 
astonished at seeing a skin so fair 
and smooth that a woman might 
covet it. 

But the eyes of Scotty fascinated 
me most of all. The blue of the 
desert sky is mirrored in them. 
Never have I seen any other eyes 
like them. They give one the im- 
pression that either the pupil fills 
the entire eye or that there is no 
difference between the color of 
the pupil and the color of the iris, 
and one is not conscious of seeing 
any white surrounding the blue. 


COTTY has had the experi- 

ences of a dozen ordinary 
lives, but the heart of youth still 
beats in his breast. No college 
freshie is more eager for a prank. 

He was going from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles one time before Mr. Volstead 
had won his reputation. A waffle iron in a 
Chinese restaurant appealed to his desire, 
and, leaving enough money to pay for 
four or five such cooking utensils, he 
placed the iron in his shrt bosom. He 
was wearing his usual heavy wool shirt 
with a flaming red tie and an overcoat, 
but no coat or vest. He had a satchel 
filled with new bank notes in uncut sheets 
that he had secured from a San Francisco 
bank. As he sat in the club car he 
attracted the attention of an eastern man 
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What's He Up To Now? 


Why is he building a mansion and an ice 
plant on the blistering sands? Has he a 
hidden gold mine? These and other inter- 
esting questions are discussed in the 
accompanying article on the baffling moves 
now being made by Death Valley Scotty. 
The above photograph of Scotty was taken 
on his ranch in Death Valley:a few weeks 


ago by the writer of this article 
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and his wife who gazed at his huge hat and 
his other weird makeup. ‘That pleased 
Scotty, so he began telling the woman how 
easy it was to live in the West without 
toil. 

“Counterfeiting i is the ticket,” he whis- 
pered. “If you will lend me a pair of 
scissors, I will show you what I mean. 

‘he woman went to her car and 
brought back a pair of scissors. Reaching 
into the satchel, Scotty picked up a sheet 
of the new money, cut off a 
few bills and said: “Now I 
will order some drinks and 
you will see that the unsus- 
pecting porter will take this 
in payment and will offer 
me change in real coin!” 

And sure enough the porter, 
after serving the drinks, did 
offer change to Scotty, which 
the latter scorned. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he 
asked, turning to the startled 
woman and her _ husband. 
“It is so easy it isn’t inter- 
esting.” 

Then he gave them a 
glimpse of the waffle iron, 
explaining that it was the 
die with which he made the 
counterfeit money. 

The eastern man dis- 
patched a telegram that night 
to Los Angeles from a station 
down the line, and when Scotty stepped 
off the train the next morning he was the 
center of attraction. One man advanced 
from a group and informed Scotty that he 
was w anted at headquarters. 

“Oh, is the Chamber of Commerce 
giving a reception for me?” he asked. 

No, it is another headquarters,’ 
replied the solemn-faced man as _ he 
revealed a secret service badge. And 


other grim men accompanied him and 
Scotty to the Department of Justice 
offices, 














“ MP SPREE Ma 
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Hardly had Scotty sat down when a 
door opened and the man and woman 
from the train stepped into the room, the 
latter pointing to Scotty with the state- 
ment that he was the man who had shown 
the counterfeit money on the train 
together with the means of making it. 

When it was established that Scotty 
had exchanged gold for his sheets of bank 
notes and that the counterfeiting die was 
a waffle iron the secret service men had a 





Seedling dates, Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley 


good laugh and Scotty had another good 
story to tell, while the travelers decided 
they would not believe everything they 
heard thereafter. 


COTTY was a cowboy for many years 
and then joined Buffalo Bill’s show. 

In France he mastered the art of cooking 
and worked for a while in a cannery where 
he learned the fine points about preserving 
fruit. It was my good fortune recently to 
be one of the guests at the ranch when 
Governor James G. Scrugham of Nevada 
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and several prominent mining officials 
and their wives were there. In honor of 
the occasion Scotty himself prepared the 
meals, and such meals they were! 

Scotty, dressed in a white suit, would 
walk round the table with a large platter. 
When a guest ate an article of food, Scotty 
would place another on the plate. And 
we all finally discovered that it was a rule 
that the plate must be heaped as high 
with food at the close of the meal as at the 
start. Of course, we ail 
worried about that apparent 
waste until we learned that 
after the guests left the 
table the Indians from a 
nearby hill were summoned 
to finish the repast. 

Everything that was served 
was perfectly cooked, but 
first prize was voted for the 
preserved figs—figs that had 
been raised on Scotty’s ranch 
and preserved by Scotty 
himself. They were delicious 
beyond comparison. 

Scotty radiates vitality and 
good humor. He is moving 
every second, while his wit 
and fanciful yarns are sources 
of constant entertainment for 
his guests. 

He showed us more than a 
dozen of the most expensive, 
high-powered rifles on a 
rack and demonstrated his skill with 
several of them, firing at a rock three 
miles away, and hitting it. We could see 
the dust kicked up as the bullets struck. 

A man could start a hat store in a vil- 
lage with the costly “ten gallon” beauties 
he has scattered about the place. 

His source of wealth has been a mystery 
from the time he first created a sensation 
in 1905 by arriving in Los Angeles with a 
pack of burros loaded with sacks, pre- 
sumably filled with rich gold ore. Scott) 
declared that he had taken a few samples 





A glimpse of the ranch where Scotty plays hospitable host to many visitors. There are several buildings on the 


place, a corner of one in the foreground giving an idea of their splendid construction 
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from his mine in Death Valley and that 
there was plenty more where he secured 
that. He engaged a suite of rooms at 
what was then the leading hotel in Los 
Angeles and proceeded to arouse public 
curiosity to fever heat. He had cham- 
pagne bottles, in coolers, placed about his 
rooms and welcomed the newspaper boys. 
He would send a bellboy out for a few 
boxes of cigars and then, as 
the boy went to leave the 
room, Scotty would call him 
back and, reaching into a 


pocket, would pull out a 
hfty-dollar greenback and 
tear it in two. He would 


hand one half to the amazed 
bellboy and put the other 
half in his pocket. The next 
day he would give the bell 
boy a whole twenty-dollar 
bill for his half of the fifty, 
then paste the two halves 
together and be ready for 
more spending. That was his 
unique method of giving tips, 
and the bellboys showed no 
resentment of the method. 


HEN Los Angeles ceased 
to amuse him, Scotty 
walked into the ticket office 
of the Santa Fe railroad 
and demanded a special train to 
Chicago, saying that he craved speed 
and was willing to pay for it. Of 
course, the railroad people thought he was 
crazy, but he aroused their interest when 
he showed them the size of his roll of bills. 
Arrangements were finally made and the 
Scotty special had a clear track ahead. 
Charles E. Van Loan, then a Los 
Angeles newspaper man, and later a 
famous magazine writer, was chosen to 


Guests of Death Valley Scotty. Left to right: 


Company Reorganized; Tom Lowe, superintendent of construction for the Bethlehem Steel Co. ; 


Death Valley 





Scotty: Ed 





Upon 
newspaper 
about his 


make the trip and write about it. 
his return he regaled his 
cronies with many stories 


experiences on that wild ride. 

“When we were rounding curves with 
only two wheels hitting the tracks, and I 
knew that Scotty was in the engine cab, 
filled with champagne and a desire for 
more speed, 


and was offering constant 





Greenland Ranch, on Furnace Creek, Death Valley 


inducement to the engineer to go a little 
faster, | wondered why I had been so 
eager to get that assignment,” said Van 
Loan. 

The Scotty special had a high-powered 
engine, a baggage car and a Pullman, and 
it established a record between Los 
Angeles and Chicago that has never been 
approached. The running time was 
approximately forty-four hours. 

There are thousands of persons who 


i, i 


rard A. Vandeventer 2 





wm 








still believe that the railroad company 
arranged that whole affair as an advér- 
tising stunt. If it did, it paid Scotty an 
enormous sum for publicity, for the pros- 
pector literally threw money away in 
Chicago and later caused traffic j jams and 
near-riots by his spectacular antics in 
New York City, where he created the 
impression that he had transported all 
the gold from the West to 
the metropolis. 

While I was managing edi- 
tor of a newspaper in Salt 
Lake City three years later, 
Scotty appeared with more 
money, which he proceeded 
to toss to the crowds. A 
young reporter came in one 
day and told me that the 
famous visitor had invited 
him to ride the cowcatcher 
of an engine to Ogden. Of 
course, he accepted the in- 
vitation. What young re- 
porter would refuse such an 
experience! ? 

Scotty chartered only an 
engine and a caboose for that 
little journey, and after he 
had given the Ogden natives 
a few thrills he and the re- 
porter returned to Salt Lake, 

where Scotty renewed his 
reckless spending. 


THE Scotty ranch 1sinGrapevine Canon, 
Inyo county, California, the canon 
leading into the northern end of Death 
Valley. The ranch is at an elevation of 
several hundred feet, while most of the 
valley is below sea level. Scotty built 
and maintains a good dirt road twenty 
miles in length from Bonnie Clare, 
(Continued on page 72 





Fred L. Cole, of Tonopah, Nevada, vice-president of the Montana Tonopah 
Allen Rives, 


secretary to John G. Kirchen; Death Valley Scotty; Mrs. John G. Kirchen; Mrs. Allen Rives; Gov. 
James G. Scrugham of Nevada; Harry Duffell, of Las Vegas, Nevada, and Los Angeles, capitalist ; 
John G. Kirchen, general manager of the Tonopah Extension Mining Company, a Charles 


M. Schwab property. 





The managing editor of Sunset Magazine took the picture 

















RCHEOLOGISTS 
and ethnologists, 
delving into the skin 
of the earth from the 

Columbia River southward 
to the Rio Colorado, be- 
tween the Rockies and the 
Pacific Coast, have brought 
to light in recent months 
the most surprising—though 
not altogether unexpected 
—chapter in the history of 
man in the New World. 
Briefed from the notes of 
the scientist, this chapter 
says that man came into 
the Pacific Slope as his first 
invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere; that he entered 
it as a nomad savage and 
went out of it into the 
remainder of the Americas 
with a civilization which 
enabled him to build houses 
and cities; and that, while 


he was developing himself — The oldest and most important relic 
in his western nursery, he of man yet found in the New World. 
met not only the imperial It is a rock carving, in Arizona, nearly 


elephant and the woolly 
rhinoceros, the cave bear 
and the sabre-tooth tiger, 
but also the dinosaur. 
Ever since man appeared 
upon earth—whether he 
sprang fully equipped ‘with speech 
from the hand of the God of the funda- 
mentalists or grew from the single- 
celled creature of the First Sea of the 
evolutionists—he has been trying to leave 
a record of himself for future generations 
of his kind to read. In this he was never 
‘ fully successful until the eagles of Rome 
forced a common language on the then 
known world, and today we probably 
know less of prehistoric man in the New 
World than we do of the Neanderthal 
man, or the Cro-Magnon man who con- 
quered him, in Europe. The discoveries 
of the past twelve months on the Pacific 
Slope seem to have added more to our 
knowledge of the First Man in America 
than all the work that had gone before. 


AX expedition from the University of 
California found that an abandoned 
town in Oregon, once occupied by com- 
paratively modern Indians, stands on the 
ruins of a buried city which, in turn, over- 
lies another sunken settlement, both built 
when man was just beginning to learn how 
to construct and live in houses. Another 
band of scientists, working on the lonely 
Nevada plateau, has found a town, 





a foot in height, believed to represent 
one of the carnivorous dinosaurs 
which roamed the earth about 


twelve million years ago 
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The PACIFIC SLOPE-{] 


Recent Discoveries Indicate that Humanity’s Firs Dr 


Region From the Rock 
By H. HDu 


possibly the town, from 
which the first Pueblo In- 
dians moved southward to 
plaster their communal set- 
tlements like swallows’ 
nests on lofty cliffs and 
high mesas. From Utah 
comes the announcement 
of the finding of the first 
rock carving of the woolly 
rhinoceros ever seen in the 
New World. In the Buena 
Vista lake region of the San 
Joaquin Valley of Califor- 
nia, explorers for the Uni- 
versity of California uncov- 
ered the first mound- 
builders known in this state, 
a race dating back probably 
3000 years, mere children 
in the Age of Man, yet 
leaving traces of a civiliza- 
tion far beyond that of 


Early Man Came to th 
Asia by a Land Route, Say 


OY CHAPMAN AN. 
DREWS, head of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History's three expeditions 
into Mongolia, discoverer of 
dinosaur eggs of various 
kinds, and finder of the Dune 
Men, the earliest of all 
known human beings, Says: 
“We have obtained con- 
firmation of the theory that 
all human life originated on 
the Asiatic Plateau. We 
found that, in oligocene times, 
a great redwood forest ex- 
tended from Muko almost to 


the other known Indians of this section of the Pacific Coast. 

More wonderful than all of these, and carrying the 
antiquity of man back beyond all previous theories, are 
the petroglyphs and pictographs found by the Doheny 
Expedition in Hava Supai Canon, a tributary of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado. Here were found rock carvings 
of man in combat with an elephant, and man hunting 
the ibex, neither of which animals were known to have 
been coeval with man in the New World. Here, too, ona 
red sandstone cliff laid down when the world was immeas- 
urably younger than it is today, these searchers found as 





Petroglyph rock carving of the woolly rhinoceros, from a cliff on a branch of the 
Grand Cafion, near Moab, Utah. So far as can be learned, this is the 
first prehistoric carving or painting of this animal 


to be found in the New World 
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the DAWN Man’s NURSERY 


Divelhing-Place in the New World Was in the 
Rocks 


Mountains to the Pacific 


estern Continent Out of complete carving which has 
been accepted as an at- 


tempt to portray a dinosaur, 
the oldest record yet found 
of man on earth. Less than 
one hundred miles from 
this carving, in the heart 
of the Painted Desert of 
Arizona, the same expedi- 
tion found the tracks of the 
Mongolia to the American three- toed carnivorous dino- 
Indian, and by these red- aur, imperishably im- 
bedded in stone which was 
soft sand when this terror 
of the Age of Reptiles 
walked upon it. And the 
huge lizard which made 
these tracks is the same, 
according to modern restor- 
ations of it, which the 
prehistoric artist carved on 
the cliff in Hava Supai 
Cafion. Tracks of the im- 
perial elephant of California also were found, petrified 
trails of the same animal which another of the world’s 
first artist pictured on stone in the rock-walled tributary 
of the Rio Colorado. 

Below the southern end of the Rocky Mountains, and 
still between them and the Pacific Coast, the buried cities 
of the Chichimecs, the Toltecs, the Aztecs and the Maya 
continue far down through Mexico and on into Central 
\merica, spreading beyond through the southern continent. 
In other words, it is now the belief of ethnologists and 
archeologists that man flowed into the New World by 


oy Chapman Andrews 
Vladivostok. Our work has 


shown that there unquestion- 
ably was a land connection 
between California and Asia, 
shown by the evident relation 


of the prehistoric people of 


woods, which are found 
today only in certain limited 
sections of North America, 
yet which grew abundantly 
some three million years ago 
in what is now the Gob: Des- 
ert of China.” This accords 


with facts presented below. 





Tracks of the three-toed carnivorous 
dinosaur, found in the red sandstone 
of the Painted Desert in Arizona, less 
than 100 miles from the cliff on which 
was discovered the prehistori c 
carving of the dinosaur shown j 


on the opposite page j 





way of the northwestern 
corner of North America, 
lingered several ages on the 
Pacific Slope, west of the 
Rockies, where he trans- 
lated himself from a nomad 
hunter into a_ builder of 
towns, and then spread 
southward to leave behind 
him the magnificent pyra- 
mids of San Juan de 
Teotihuacan, the palaces of 
Mitla and the temples of 
Palenque and Chichen- 
Itza. 

It is quite generally ad- 
mitted that all the many 
Indian tribes in the New 
World are of one funda- 
mental race. The anthro- 
pologist of today says he 
knows quite definitely that 
man, as an animal, evolved 
from the higher and nearer 
primates; that is to say, 
from the most highly de- 
veloped of the anthropoids. 
Yet there has not been 
found in the New World 
any acceptable evidence 
that these anthropoids ever 
existed in the Western 
Hemisphere. So far as we 
know, not as we think, 









First prehistoric representation of an elephant ever discovered in the New World, 
found by the Doheny Expedition on a cliff in the Hava Supai Cafion, Arizona. 
It represents an elephant striking at a man with its trunk. Fossil remains 


of three varieties of elephant have been found in America 





or believe, or guess, or have faith, but 
so far as we know, then, man was not 
autocthonous in the New World. In 
other words, man as an animal did not 
originate in the Americas. If man is not 
indigenous to the New World, but was 
here when white voyagers first touched 
these shores, he must have come here from 
some other continent. It is necessary, in 
order to understand the meaning of the 
discoveries which have been made on the 
Pacific Slope, to understand also the best 
opinion so far advanced on the appearance 
of man in the Americas. 


WITHOUT piling up confusing details, 
it may be said that the other continent 
closest to America is Asia, the two being 
separated by only about 30 miles at 
Bering Strait, and less than 200 miles if 
the Aleutian and Commander Islands are 
followed. The only other continent on 
which exist today races closely resembling 
physically the American Indian i is Asia. 
There are no traces of man’s existence 
prior to the Glacial Period in the Amer- 
icas. Furthermore, since all the available 
evidence is against man’s having origi- 
nated in America and thence migrated to 
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Map Showing the Probable Routes of Man Into the New World 


The numbers indicate the relative locations of groups of man- 
kind probably originating in Asia: (1 Esquimaux and kindred 
tribes. (la) Esquimau girl, probably with a trace of white blood, yet 
still possessing the facial appearance and physical characteristics 
of her remote ancestors. (1b) Elderly Esquimau, wearing the now 
rare bone lip ornaments. (2 Buried cities of Oregon. ‘3 Indians 
of the Great Lakes region. (4) Buried cities of Nevada. ‘5 New 
England tribes. (6) Plains Indians. 7) Original Pacific Coast 
tribes. (8) Where the oldest known rock carvings were discovered. 
(8a) Havas-ti, hereditary chief of the 186 remaining members of 
the Hava Supai tribe of Indians, who once numbered about 15,000. 
These Indians have no legends or stories of any previous people 





having lived in this region. (9) Southeastern coast tribes, com- 
paratively recent. (10, Mississippi Valley tribes, also recent. 
(11) Mysterious offshoot forming the present-day Seri Indians of 
Tiburon Island in the Gulf of California. (12) Center of the Nahua 
Empire which was dominated by the Aztecs. (12a) A Practically 
pure-blooded Nahua Indian, from Huitzilac, Mexico. Note the 
skull formation and the intelligence expressed in the face and eyes 
of this Indian. (13) Center of the Maya Empire, sometimes called 
the “Greece of the New World.” (14) Other Central and South 
American tribes. (14a) Chokoi Indian girl of Panama. She"more 
closely represents the ethnologist's idea of the “Dawn Woman” 


than any other living type. 
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Asia, thus giving source to those peoples 
who there resemble the American Indian, 
there remains the one sound conclusion 
that man—wherever he may have origi- 
nated—first came to the Western Hemi- 
sphere Pan Asia, and that he came by the 
shortest route, either across Bering Sea, 
or from island to island along the Aleutian 
chain. In fact, as the majority of the 
leaders in the study of man are agreed, 
these northern routes are not only the 
most practicable, but, in fact, the only 
avenues by which man in that period of 
his development could have used. 


S to the time at which man arrived in 

North America, anthropologists do not 
agree. Up to the finding of the astounding 
records of primitive man on the Pacific 
Slope within the past year, it had been 
held by many that man was a compara- 
tively recent migrant to the Americas. 
But, if man carved the woolly rhinoceros 
and the imperial elephant and the dino- 
saur on the rocks of North America, then 
either he or his comparatively immediate 
ancestors must have seen those creatures. 
Yet it is generally believed that the Age of 
Reptiles, when the dinosaurs ruled the 
world, came to an end from ten to twelve 
million years before man appeared. It is 
quite within the field of possibility that 
that carving on the wall of Hava Supai 
Canon is the most important anthropolog- 
ical discovery ever made! 

Aside from the controversial matter of 
the time of man’s arrival in the New 
World, the recent discoveries bear out 
surprisingly the theories advanced as to 
the manner of man’s arrival and his dis- 
tribution_once he had arrived. Dr. Ales 


Hrdlicka, of the United States National 
Museum, makes the following interesting 
comment on the movement of man from 
Asia to America: 


It is self-evident that before man could 
have migrated from Asia he must have 
peopled that continent; and he must have 
peopled it in relatively large numbers, for 
only that would have enabled him to over- 
run such an immense territory. Man does 
not migrate like birds—he spreads. He is 
gregarious, and he is a creature of habits, 
one of the strongest of which is attachment 
to his home, whether the limited site of a 
sedentary community or the larger terri- 
tory of a nomad tribe. He will move only 
because of compulsion, such as may be 
caused by enemies, some calamity, or the 
exhaustion of resources; or because of 
better prospects ahead in the way of 
climate or food. He can not be supposed to 
have reached the colder northeastern 
limits of Asia before the warmer, richer 
or more available parts of that continent 
were settled or hunted over; and he could 
not have reached America, of course, 
before all this took place. We are able 
then to establish one definite landmark in 
reference to the time of the beginning of 
the peopling of America; it could only 
have followed that of Asia. 


ONSIDERING, then, the peopling of 

Asia from what has been discovered 
from burial mounds and other ruins on that 
continent, Dr. Hrdlicka concludes: ‘All 
this leads to the strong presumption that 
the beginning of migration into America 
did not take place before the time of the 
European late Paleolithic or earlier Neo- 
lithic period, which, reduced to years, 
would be somewhere between possibly 
ten, or at most fifteen, thousands of years 
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ago and the dawn of the proto-historic 


period in the Old World.” 


UT there are many theories and a num- 

ber of facts deducible from the recent 
discoveries in Oregon, Nevada, Arizona 
and California which seriously interfere 
with, and in some cases upset, the ideas of 
anthropologists as set forth by Dr. 
Hrdlicka. It would appear, as a result of 
these discoveries, that man, coming by 
two routes from Asia and probably coming 
in comparatively small parties from a 
number of tribes rather than in any large 
wave of migration, moved along the line of 
least resistance down the great basin be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada, 
and from there branched off, east and west, 
to form the Indian tribes which the first 
white men met on the Atlantic coast, and 
those whom the Spaniards conquered in 
what is now Latin-America and on the 
shores of the Pacific. 

Too, the development of the culture of 
these migrants appears to have been much 
greater on the Pacific Slope than it was 
east of the Rockies. Indeed, it seems 
probable that the civilization which these 
Asiatic wanderers developed in what are 
now the states of Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico was the direct parent 
of the culture of the Maya of Guatemala 
and extreme southeastern Mexico—the 
so-called “Greeks of the New World.” 
Let us see how this rather remarkable 
statement is supported by the discoveries 
on the Pacific Slope. 

Working on the site of the ruined 
“Village of the Escheloots,” mentioned in 
Lewis and Clark’s diary of March 28, 

(Continued on page So) 





First Trace of the Ibex Found in the New World 
This rock carving shows men driving ibex and deer into a trap. The carving was found by the Doheny Expedition 
in the cafion of the Hava Supai River, about 155 miles from El Tovar, on the 
rim of the Grand Cajfion in Arizona 
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By Kenneth Gil 


THE CORNHUSKER 


bert 


Author of: Big Mitts; The Strength of Iskwao; 


7 S there anything on shipboard that you ~ 


can do right, Harkins?’ demanded 

Lieutenant Sands, executive officer 

of the gunboat Papagos, lying off the 
mouth of the Pasig, in Manila Bay. In 
his hands he held the ends of a two-inch 
hawser which the man addressed had 
been making a clumsy effort to splice. 

“Don’t know, sir,” replied the recipient 
of the officer’s wrath, with a bland, child- 
like grin, “I aint found anything yet, but 
I’m still hopin’.” 

Some one chuckled! Sands’ face red- 
dened and he glared round balefully. It 
wasn’t so much Harkins’ words, as the 
way he said them in his high-pitched, 
nasal drawl, that made them sound funny. 
Sands, rated by his men as being one of 
the most capable and likable officers 
they had ever been shipmates with, was 
not sure that he was being kidded, but— 

“Get for’d!” he exploded. “And tell 
the bo’s’n’s-mate that I want a real sailor 
to do this job, not a cornhusker!” 

Impulsive, though kind-hearted be- 
neath a bluff exterior, Sands was sorry 
for his words as soon as he uttered them. 
Harkins stood there, his good-natured 
smile fading. A tall, lanky boy he was, 
still in his teens; a lad raised on a farm, 
and with the pink of a rural sunset still 
in his cheeks. Big-knuckled, ungainly, 
with clothes, although clean enough, 
lacking the natty trimness of a seasoned 
bluejacket. Blue-eyed, tow-headed, his 
face downy; a good boy, but a dub who 
found it hard to adapt himself to navy 
life, into which he had been shunted after 
six months at the training station. Sands 
saw in the boy’s eyes the same hurt look 
that shows in the eyes of a friendly dog 
who has been spoken to sharply. But 
Sands was too good an officer to admit 
harshness. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Harkins, and turned 
away. 


GGANDS watched him go; stared after him 
perplexedly. It was true that there 
seemed to be no place for Harkins on the 
Papagos, or on any other warship for that 
matter. He didn’t fit. He was willing, 
pitifully eager to learn, but the hang of 
sea-going things came to him slowly. 
Seldom was he given a task that required 
seamanship to perform; the drudgery of 
the ship fell to his lot. The men liked 


him as, perhaps, they liked “Captain 
Kidd,” the cub bear mascot; but because 
Harkins never struck fire under the flint 
of their jibes, they did not respect him. 
In a finely-contrived mechanism like a 


The Devil of Spruce Glooms, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 
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ship’s company, he was an_ unused 
sprocket; or, to put it in the gobs’ own 
language, “a spare oar in the boat.” It 
had remained for Lieutenant Sands, how- 
ever, to give him a name. 


** LTERE, Cornhusker!”’ said the deck-mes- 
senger a few minutes later. “Lay aft, 
and dry the quarter-deck!” Cornhusker 
it was to be henceforth. Harkins, that 
hurt look still in his dog-like eyes, for he 
had always admired Sands, obeyed with- 
out a word. With a swab, he was at his 
task when he saw the radio operator come 
hurriedly out of the radio room, and hand 
the executive officer a message. 

The officer read, and his face sobered. 
He walked quickly toward the captain’s 
cabin. 

“What’s up, Sparks?” asked the quar- 
termaster on anchor-watch. In a ship as 
small as the Papagos, the radio operator 
was an invaluable source of news to the 
crew. 

“We're goin’ south,” replied Sparks. 
“Old Datto Bonga is raisin’ merry hell on 
Basilan Island. Some bird went jura- 
mentado down there, and an American 
planter shot him. Seems that the jura- 
mentado bird was some relation of the 
















datto’s. ‘The Moros are on the war-path. 
Started a Holy War—a jehad. They’ve 
wiped out two plantations. Boy, we'll 
get action!” 

Harkins, interested by the tense eager- 
ness of the radio operator, moved closer. 

“We're going to fight?’’ he asked. It 
seemed incredible. What he had seen of 
the navy so far, it seemed merely a place 
wherein one slept in a hammock, ate 
meals, and worked all day. 

Sparks laughed. 

“You bet—Cornhusker!” he agreed. 
“But don’t you worry. You won’t get 
hurt. Most likely they'll keep you on 
board to peel spuds, while the landing- 
party is ashore cleanin’ up the Moros. 

hat the devil could you do against a 
bunch of crazy Mohammedans armed 
with four-foot krises so sharp it hurts to 
look at ’em? You—can’t—fight!” he 
added, imitating the nasal twang of the 
farm boy. 

Harkins dropped his swab, and stepped 
forward. His lies eyes had hardened, 
until the pupils were glinting points of 
light. Sparks found both arms gripped 
with sinewy fingers made muscular by 
long hours of labor on a farm. 

“Don’t go too far!” warned Harkins. 
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“I reckon I can be patient when I’m 
learnin’, but don’t you say I kain’t 
fight or I’ll show you!” 


THE astonished radio operator backed 
away as Harkins dropped his hands. 
The quartermaster, delighted, beckoned 
to a gunner’s-mate standing near. 

“Get this, Casey!” he chortled. “Old 
Cornhusker, here, has showed his teeth 
at last. He made Sparks haul down his 
tops’ls, and back his yards!” 

Sparks, nearing the safety of his radio- 
room, snorted. 

“If I wasn’t on watch, I’d show you!” 
he retorted, glaring at Harkins, from 
whose face anger had now gone. The 
door of the radio room slammed. 

Casey, the gunner’s mate, clapped 
Harkins on the back. 

“Attaboy, Cornhusker!” he encour- 
aged. “Don’t let ’em make a deck-swab 
outta you.” Harkins grinned, and re- 
sumed his work, just as Sands reappeared 
on deck. .The officer was primed with 
new energy. 

_ compliments to Lieutenant 
Blake,” he told the deck messenger, “‘and 


The Cornhusker: 


The Cornhusker sprang up to parry a thrust from another chocolate- 
colored devil; then swung with a vicious, sidewise thrust. The 


blade bit half-way through the Moro's chest 


tell him that we’ll sail as soon as he has 
steam up. Cutter away, with a detail 
to round up all men on shore.” To the 
officer of the deck, who came up, he said: 

“General assembly for landing-party 
inspection as soon as the men come on 
board!’’ 

Orderly confusion seized the ship. 
Men turned to, stowing deck gear, and 
otherwise making the vessel ready for 
sea. Like magic, the word spread that 
the little gunboat was likely to see action, 
after months and months of tedious 
cruising, or lying in port. 


AS the men on liberty came back, black 
smoke began to roll from the Papagos’ 
single funnel, while the gleaming piston 
rods stroked slowly as the propeller shaft 
was turned over in a preliminary warming 
up. Slack wastaken up in the anchor chain. 
Then, with all in readiness, the steam 
winch clanked as the mud-hook was 
brought up from the depths and catted. 
The engine telegraph jangled, the little 
craft began to vibrate. She was under 
way, pointing her nose for Corregidor 
and the entrance to the harbor, bound for 





Kenneth Gilbert 31 


the south, where the fierce and warlike 
Moro tribes even to this day but grudg- 
ingly acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
white man. 

Harkins, as an ordinary seaman, was 
detailed to the first watch as lookout in 
the crow’s-nest. 

“Aloft for youse,” ordered 
Geoghan, the chief bo’s’n’s-mate. 
“Maybe we can find a use for 
youse up there, until the old 
packet starts rollin’ and pitchin’.” 
Harkins went up the shrouds, glad 
of the chance given him for useful 
duty. 





NOW, holy wars have not been uncom- 

mon in the past, in the Philippines, 
although growing more infrequent as 
American influence broadens among war- 
riors whom Spain never conquered; nor 
will they end until the followers of the 
Prophet grow more tolerant of the Chris- 
tian religion. Always there will rise some 
drug-crazed fanatic who will go jura- 
mentado; that is to say, when maddened 
by cocaine, a native who has committed 
some petty offense against the teachings 
of Mahomet will bind parts of his body 
until he is in such agony that further 
pain goes unnoticed. Then, armed with 
a razor-edged kris, a wavy-bladed sword, 
he starts out to massacre Christians. For 
every Christian he kills, he is to be given 
an hourt in Heaven. When he has gained 
seven such wives, through the death of 
seven Christians, he is admitted to the 
exalted inner circle of those who have per- 
formed the mightiest of deeds. 

A juramentado is a purely local pest 
who invariably meets a violent end, but 
his example too often inflames religious 
zealots in whose hearts there has long 
burned a growing hatred of the white 
man. It was to put a stop to such up- 
risings before they got fairly under way, 
that the Papagos was on. duty in the 
Islands. She was small enough to get in 
(Continued on page 88) 
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T is idle to say that all crime can 

be prevented, that all criminal 

plots can be solved, or that all 

culls can be barred from the 
garden of civilization. In a simple 
environment a simple person can get 
along, can be successful enough to win 
his own way without injuring his fellow 
man. But as civilization moves on, as a 
more complex society is builded—in which 
automobiles, fine clothes, more money, be- 
come seeming necessities of life—a severe 
tax is placed on those endowed with only 


feeble mentality, or with will power of 


slight resistance. 

Yet, ninety-five per cent of our crim- 
inals are made before they are nineteen 
years old« Ninety-five per cent of the 
criminals of today were in trouble of some 
kind in school;/most of them did not 
complete even grammar school work, 
the majority of them are the victims of 
heredity as to physical ” 
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By August Vollmer 


Chief of Police of Berkeley, California, 
and former president of the Associated 


Police Chiefs of the United States 


large percentage of crime in their gener- 
ation. 

As these boys and girls, grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, realize that, by 
these methods, crime was Bape | 
reduced in their own day and age, they 
will come to the aid of science in similarly 
reducing crime in the succeeding gener- 
ation, made up of their own sons and 
daughters. 


THE first step toward the reduction of 
crime is the behavior clinic for chil- 
dren. To such a clinic, or to many of 
them, when parents come to learn their 





| \% 


event 


or hogs, particularly in this increas- 
ingly “complex condition which we 
call civilization! Yet our national 
government spends millions of dollars 
every year on domestic animals, has 
bureaus that will tell us in detail how 
to raise them; employs men whose sole 
business it is to teach us to produce good 
cattle. But there is not one bureau to 
instruct us how to make good men and 
women out of our boys and ‘girls! 

We have arrived at the point where 
specialists are needed to bring up the 
human animal just as much as they are 
needed to raise a tree which today has the 
entire Department of Agriculture behind 
it. The dry-rot of crime, with which the 
minds of our boys and girls become inocu- 
jated at times certainly is worthy of as 
much effort at eradication as is the dry- 
rot fungus which attacks our fruit trees. 

Along thé’same line, we should remem- 

ber that, no matter how 





condition, and of en- 
vironment as to mental 
training or the lack of* 
it. The way, then, to 
stop crime is to get hold 
of the child. v 

Out of every one hun- 
dred babies playing in 
our kindergartens today ‘ 
—apparently all alike 
at least two eventually 
will go to an_ insane ‘ 
asylum, a home for the 
feeble-minded, or a peni- 
tentiary. ‘This_-percen- 
tage might” be much 
larger; indeed very many 
psychologists and stu- 
dents who have spent 
their lives in the study 
of crime and criminals 
declare that it is larger. 


nature;” 





Babies are not born with an “ 
these, if they exist, are acquired after birth. J} 


DR. WATSON SAYS: 


R. JOHN B. WATSON, famous Johns Hopkins psycholo- 
gist, has studied babies for more than ten years. Here are a 
few of his conclusions regarding newly-born humans: 


Babies are born without fear and without love. 
They are not possessed of such instincts as appropria- 
tiveness, acquisitiveness, kleptomania, etc. 


inner self,” 


In the light of Dr. Watson's conclusions, read what August 
Vollmer, the psychological police chief, says about juvenile crime. 


or a “‘baser 


careful an_ orchardist 
may be of his soil, no 
matter how much care 
he uses in selecting his 
stock, planting it and 
cultivating it, there are 
always culls in every 
orchard. That is the 
fundamental, underlying 
reason why ail crime 
neyer can be prevented, 
nor all criminal problems 
solved. Even that wiz- 
ard, Luther Burbank, 
now and then produces 
culls in. his wonderful 
gardens. But merely be- 
» cause we-find a few bad 
plants intruding among 
the good ‘is no reason for 
us to turn back to the 
old method of planting 








But it is too large when 
one considers that crime is a_ scientific 
subject, a problem for the scientist, and 
that it never will be solved solely by the 
punishment of the criminal. 

The world at last is coming to realize 
that the Loebs and the Leopolds can not 
be, must not be, allowed to grow up to 
“experiment with death;” that the 
Dorothy Ellingsons can not be allowed to 
develop into murderers of their mothers; 
that much of crime can be prevented, and 
more of it eradicated; and that science at 
last is entering the field of crime, seeking 
to turn our juveniles from the path which 
leads to the lifetime cell, the hangman’s 
noose and the electric chair. This means 
that science will arouse the public con- 
science to the fact—and it is a fact—that 
if we take our boys and girls in hand in 
time we can absolutely prevent a very 





real value, will be brought all wayward 
children for correction before it is ever- 
lastingly too late. The behavior clinic is 
today an established institution; it 
remains to enlist all parents as supporters 
of it. Yet I doubt that Loeb and Leo- 
pold, or Dorothy Ellingson, would have 
been taken -by their parents to such 
clinic; their parents were not the kind to 
see the value of such work., 

More intensive individual study of out 
boys and girls is needed. What is the 
answer to the problem of two children, 
born of the same parents, reared amid the 
same surroundings, exposed to the same 
influences, one of whom becomes a 
criminal and the other a respected citizen? 
Why is one sheep black and the other 
white? Of a certainty, human beings are 
more important than cattle, horses, sheep 





unselected trees in !m- 
poverished soil and fafling to cultivate, 
irrigate or combat pests Which attack them. 


O prevent juvenile crime, and hence 

halt the increase of adult crime, we 
must begin now, today, this very hour, 
o survey every child in every school, 
obtaining a careful check on that child’s 
daily life, its program of play and study, 
its environment, its home life, how it 
spends its hours out of school, thus dis- 
covering whether or not it is a “problem 
child.” Then expert advice, based on 
close investigation and carefully-recorded 
experience, must be sought, and followed. 
To do this we must first have the consent 
of the parents and, with that consent, 
their help in the home and out of i it, in 
holding the child to the path of right. We 
already have the assistance of the teachers 
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We Can Prevent Juvenile Crime: 





August Vollmer 











Chief Vollmer’s 
Creed 


“The establishment of a 
fixed respect for himself in 
his own mind will do more 
to keep the young boy—or 
girl for that matter—in the 
right path than any other 

one method I know”’ 





in all the public schools; what we 
need to do now is to help’ the 
teachers, and to bring the parents 
in with us in giving that help. 
The way out is slow, but it is 
sure and it lies only through edu- 
cation. Some of the parents need 
the education as much as, or more 
than, the children. We must re- 
member them too. Meanwhile, 
just visualize to yourself the 
children in the kindergarten yard, 
with at least one in every fifty 
of them doomed to living death 
in madhouse or prison. Think 
about it. Then think about it 
some more. Such thinking will 
be good for you, and better for 
all humanity. _~ 

However, we must not place 
too much _ reliance—at least not 
all our reliance—on environment 
as a means of overcoming faults 
which may be traced to heredity, - 
inherited impulses, so to speak.» 
In the past decade, rapid advances 
have been made by research 
workers in the field of human 
behavior. Law-enforcing officials 
are beginning to realize as never - 
before that the old fetish of pun- 
ishment is not the panacea for- 
crime. They are seeking other 
remedies for the disease. — 

As a result of humanitarian 
endeavors during the past cen- 
tury, the death penalty has been 


. 








August Vollmer, known around the world for his scientific approach to public safety 
problems, who discusses in the accompanying article the prevention of 
juvenile crime and the consequent reduction in adult crime 








abolished in nearly all cases, With 
few exceptions, better police meth- 
ods have been introduced. Criminal pro- 
cedure in general has improved consider- 
ably. Prison reforms have been adopted 
with remarkable rapidity and surprising 
uniformity by virtually all the civilized 
countries. Yet none of these desirable 
innovations has diminished the number of 
criminals or reduced crime to any appreci- 
able degree. 

Juvenile courts were created for the 
express purpose of saving child offenders 
from becoming habitual criminals. Yet, 


after these courts have been functioning 
for more than a decade, we learn on 
irrefutable evidence that many of our 
most desperate criminals came under the 
benign influence of these tribunals, but 
continued their cri 


criminal careers when 


they were once more released upon 
society. Scientific study of juvenile 
“repeaters” by capable criminologists was 
introduced, and this method of investi- 
gation has been extended and expanded, in 
some cities, to include all the children 
brought before the juvenile courts. These 
are natural and progressive steps, each 
one of them contributing to the total of 
human knowledge, each one suggesting a 
new and better plan for the control of crime. 


ANP yet, considering the enormous num- 
ber and variety of factors which con- 
tribute to delinquency, it is not surprising 
to learn that law-enforcement officials are 
unable successfully to cope with the situ- 
ation, or that institutions established for 


the purpose of raising moral standards 
have not stemmed the tide of degeneracy 
and crime. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that without their efforts social con- 
ditions might have—and probably would 
have—become intolerable before this. 

In beginning that educational move- 
ment which in my opinion is the only 
preventive of juvenile crime, we must first 
know the part that heredity and environ- 
ment play in shaping the destinies of those 
who depart from the path of rectitude. 
We must remember that— 

There is no flock, howe’ er well tended, 

But one black sheep is there. 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chatr. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Is Modern Youth Going 
to the Devil? 


A Common-Sense Opinion on this Burning Question by 


an Eminent Woman Psychologist 


By June E. Downey 


Professor of Pyschology, University of Wyoming 


HE Editor of SuNseT asks my 

opinion as to why we have jazz 

music that murders sleep, jazz 

girls who kill their mothers and, 

jazz babies who romance on_ violent 

deaths. I do not know, of course, but I 
am willing to venture several guesses. 

For one thing, I believe the speed and 

noise of machine-made civilization is 

jangling our nerves out of 


99 


casts the “telling suggestion.”” Even the 
reformers grant no one the privilege of a 
home-made halo. Halos nowadays are 
made to order. 

When self-reliance and stubborn indi- 
viduality are frowned upon by college 
and church and organized society, how 
can one marvel that youth will also suc- 
cumb without thought to the reprehen- 


natural selection. It will annihilate the 
individualists. Possibly, in time, we shall 
have a hive-civilization with Queen-becs, 
sexless workers, and irresponsible drones, 
all foredoomed as such by a society that 
is wise to the ways of glands and hor- 

mones. 
The cure of civilization is more civili- 

zation. 
But there is little consola- 





tune. It is recruiting an army 
of brain-sick individuals from 
the number of those who can 
not adjust to its high-power 
pressure. 

The noise of modern life is as 
savage, as brutal, as primitive 
a thing as the tomtom that 
echoes through African forests 
and rouses the blood-lust or 
throws its victims into a trance 
of fear or a frenzy of ex- 
citement. 

Hypnotized by the crashing 
distractions that assail us, we 
are open to all the chance 
suggestions flung at us from 
billboard, newspaper headline, 
winking electric sign, eloquent 
salesman or neighbor. Origi- 
nally innocuous, their sugges- 
tions end by becoming | obses- 
sions. The flapper can’t stop 
flapping, nor the weary cease 
from word-puzzling. One even 
hears of religious fans! 

Jazz is a symptom of nerv- 





stand out from the crowd. 
Eleventh Commandment: 
different; 


Our Boys and Girls are Victims 
‘‘Americanitis,”’ 


Professor Downey 


A CURIOUS disease is epidemic among us. We 
might call it Americanitis. 

is a deep-seated conviction that it is immoral to 

It has framed an 

“Thou shalt not be 
thou shalt do as thy neighbor does, * 
believe what he believes.” 
When self-reliance and stubborn individuality 
are frowned upon by college and church and organ- 
ized society, how can one marvel that youth will 
also succumb without thought to the reprehensible 
suggestions that beat upon his empty mind? He 
believes himself obeying a moral injunction when 
he follows the crowd.—June E. Downey. 


According to 


Its main symptom 


the present-day Juggernaut 
of of Jazz. We much prefer 
others sacrificing themselves 
to the future than doing it 
personally. And we would 
like to see the children 
and youth of today given a 


chance to choose for themselves 
whether they are willing to be 
crushed by the monster. [0 
be given this chance they 
must be allowed to grow up; 
their brains and nervous sys- 
tems must be allowed to ripen. 
They must be shielded from 
excessive stimulation, excessive 
distraction, excessive fatigue. 
I do not know how this is to be 
done. Parents seem _ the 
proper agency to invoke. 
But a single wise parent here 
and there is practically help- 
less: Concerted action 1s neces- 
sary. One must invoke sug- 
gestion to cure the evils of sug- 
gestion! Make it fashionable to 








ous fatigue; it is also a 
further cause of it. Jaded nerves must 
be stimulated. 


Bu a jazz civilization is not the only 
cause of excessive suggestibility. A 
curious disease is epidemic among us. We 
might call it Americanitis. Its main 
symptom is a deep-seated conviction that 
it is immoral to stand out from the crowd. 
It has framed an Eleventh Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not be different; 
Thou shalt do as thy neighbor does, 
believe what he believes.” 

College spirit has come to mean multi- 
tudinous yelling in time with a gyrating 
human. What chance for the collegian to 
hear the “‘still small voice?” Reputations 
are sold over the counter, at so much per 
inch, by the publicity agent, who broad- 





sible suggestions that beat upon his empty 
mind? He believes himself obeying a 
moral injunction when he follows the 
crow 

What is to be the outcome? So far as 
jazz is concerned, it is possible that it is an 
agent of natural selection, just as measles 
was at one time in the history of the world. 
Its mission may be to weed out—partly 
by way of prison and asylum—those 
among us who can’t stand stimulation. 
Those who are immune to the evils of dis- 
traction—humans of cast-iron nerves— 
will survive and still further speed up 
civilization, until time and space are 
actually annihilated and a day not yet 
dreamed of in our philosophies comes to 
pass. 
Americanitis may also be a force of 


frown upon expensive toys, 
dizzying recreation, late parties, speedy 
automobiles! 


HE young girl, newly released from 
many social inhibitions, is most at 
the mercy of modern life. Psychological 
tests have not shown her to be less intelli- 
gent than her brother, but they have 
given indications of less endurance. The 
flapper may find a real thrill in imagining 
how life will crush her like a butterfly on 
a giant wheel. 

But butterflies are very lovely, and one 
shudders at thought of them bruised and 
in the dust. 

In the end, humanity will save itself. 
A saner race will emerge. In the mean- 
time—well, as I said at the beginning, | 
don’t know. 


tion in that for the victims of 
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The Jazz Age | 


Some Expressions of Opinion from the Young Proble Themselves 
By D. E. Phillips 


Professor of Psychology, University of Denver 


HIS period of our history is known 
by some critics as the “Jazz Age” 
—a time in which the young people, 
at least, are headed direct, to per- 
dition. These critics speak of it as a 
period in which the young crave excite- 
ment, are disobedient, are lacking in 
moral restraint, and devoid of true 
religious response. 
That the extent of this feel- 


ations before this one probably acted the 
same way but did it secretly. That is one 
asset of the present generation—straight- 
forwardness.” 


“To me the Jazz Age signifies an age of 
freedom in thought and action. The average 
young person of today is not bound by the 
strict conventions which governed the 
actions of the previous generations. He 


its fling at jazz, but on the whole is no worse, 
and in many respects even better, than the 
previous generation.” 


“There is no special age which can be 
definitely labeled the ‘Jazz Age.’ Our fore- 
fathers took their entertainment in such 
forms as we do now—there was the secret 
meeting of sweethearts, the secret use*of the 
powder-puff and the secret art of flirting. 

Each generation has its slang for 





ing is widespread may be 
guessed from the topics dis- 
cussed in sermons, in the press, 
and by educational and social 
Here are a few 


“Greatest Age Yet Known to the Race 
is the Optimistic Forecast of 


those who seek pleasure; and 
furthermore, each name corre- 
9 sponds to our term Pep. And 


so it shall go on down through 
the ages.” 


we have collected: What is Professor Phillips “The only difference between 
Wrong with Our Times, The 3 ; ; this age and others consists in the 
Flapper and Jazz, Standards HIS adolescent generation is unalterably on oe — the pp at of youth- 
Saito So sae ’ ful tendencies today is more open, 
Pc, mgs aon the road to the establishment of new standards more public, and’ thesuiane ain 
eae ae ” of conduct, standards born of inner conviction. come under the criticism and 


ence in This Generation, The 
Growth of Moral Delinquency, 
Jazz Music and the Dance. 
One speaker headed his topic, 
Jazz and the Devil! 

However, this is only one 
slight indication of the spirit of 
criticism concerning the young 
people of the so-called “Jazz 
\ge.” The daily press contains 

constant reminders of some- 
thing wrong: Investigations 
concerning the standards of 
college students and_ their 
ideas of such things as smok- 
ing, dancing, drinking, and 
profanity have been made. 





Platonic, 


Little will the adolescent boy or girl care for the 
scorn or criticism of society so long as he or she is 
conscious of trying to do only the right thing. The 
sooner their elders fully realize this the better. 
After having the confidence of both the good 
and the bad for thirty years, I read in the lives of 
our boys and girls the greatest age yet known to 
the race—full of purpose and of hope. 
psychological tide that will bear them on, not to 
but to the self- 
governed, democratic individual.—D. E. Phillips. 


democratic chaos, 


I see the 


discussion of society—a society 
that is especially cruel in its 
condemnations and judgments; 
and the minority is often taken 
for the whole.’ 


“T think modern youth is 
neither wicked nor immoral, 
naturally, because I am one of 


them. I think modern youth can 
more than justify itself. There-is 
immorality and there is wicked- 
ness, but it is all in the open. 
A great deal of the contention 
comes from the inability of older 
people to adapt themselves to 
social and religious changes.”’ 





“What do I think of the Jazz 





Presidents of universities have 

been called upon to explain the open and 
independent ideas held by this generation 
of girls. 

Wider and deeper than all these are the 
sweeping arraignments of modern civili- 
zation as a whole. We have had such 
articles as those by Wiggam in which he 
declares that civilization always destroys 
itself, and that only about ten per cent of 
the people have any “brains.” Stoddard 
treats of The Revolt Against Civilization. 
In a recent series of articles Judge Ben 
Lindsey startled the public concerning the 
conduct of boys and girls. 


ALTER seeing that statistics of conduct 
from other colleges produced no serious 
effect on our students, I determined to 
secure first-hand ideas of the “Jazz Age” 
from a large number of college girls. To 
insure frank and unreserved opinions, 
names were not asked. I here present 
the typical replies: 


‘As a whole I approve of the Jazz Age, but 
many of the younger people carry it to an 
extreme. Most of them believe in a single 
standard. I disapprove of this. The gener- 








does, for the most part, what he wishes. 
This freedom gives the appearance of laxity 
because he seems to be irresponsible. How- 
ever, the youth of today is not a total loss. 
A few of us may occasionally do a little 
constructive thinking, and besides there 
wouldn’t be room in the penitentiaries for all 
of us that aren’t ‘worth a continental’.” 


“The attitude toward religion, as adopted 
by the people of this age is a scientific one. 
We hate to accept a thing as being true if 
it can not be proved as true. According to 
my own opinion there is no absolute right 
or wrong. Circumstances alter cases. I 
might add that I’m glad I’m living in this 
Age. As to the old fogies razzing the 
younger generation about its slang and 
actions, they have lived their lives and I 
don’t know that they lived it any better 
than we are living ours.” 


“The Jazz Age is but a natural outcome of 
the age we are living in. There has never 
in the history of the world been a time when 
so many demands were made of the younger 
generation. Consequently this is a practical 
age, an age of action. The jazz age also 
marks that greater freedom of youth. It 
gives to youth an outlet for this newly 
acquired freedom of action. Youth is having 





; Age? To what end is it bring- 
ing us? Well, I don’t think this age 
is any different from any other age. When 


our grandparents and parents went to their 
good old barn dances they reacted to the 
violin solo of ‘Turkey in the Straw’ just as 
we of today react to the saxophone solo 
‘Doodle de Do’.” 


ERE are the condensed facts about the 
“Jazz Age,” as seen by a psychologist: 
First: It is not only no worse than 
other ages, it is the best the world has ever 
seen. It is Ibsen’s Nora wishing to be a 
woman and not a doll—to stand alone and 
there decide if she has any conscience, any 
morality, any religion. 

It is the death of the Victorian prudery, 
of the outward form of morality without 
an inner content. 

So fat. as America is concerned the 
World War destroyed the last vestige of 
this slowly dying prudery. The reaction 
is complete. Short skirts, bobbed hair, 
jazz music, brilliant colors, and freedom 
of action came like a whirlwind. For half 
a century many forces have been at work 
in America, the fruits of which we now 
(Continued on page 9 3) 
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The West's Portion of Interstate Roads 


HE above map of the eleven western states shows a 
system of interstate highways recently submitted by 

the Joint Board on Interstate Highways, approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture November 18, 1925, and referred 
by him to the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. It is now before the state highway departments 
on referendum for final approval or changes. The board 
that made the report consisted of three representatives of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and twenty-one represen- 
tatives of highway departments, appointed by Howard M. 
Gore, former Secretary of Agriculture, in response to a reso- 
lution adopted at the 1924 annual meeting of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials held in San Francisco. 
All the routes shown in solid lines on the map coincide 
with the Federal Aid Highway System (sometimes known 
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as the Seven Per Cent System) adopted early in 1922. The 
routes shown by dotted lines are not in that system, 
although it is expected that they will be in it ultimately. 

Under the proposed plan a transcontinental highway 
will carry the same number in all the states through which 
it passes. The numbers in the West are indicated on the 
above map. 

The report submitted by the Joint Board on Interstate 
Highways recommends uniform road markers throughout 
the United States to indicate direction and mileage to 
principal points and to urge caution when dangerous spots 
are near. 

It is through.the courtesy and codperation of the San 
Francisco branch of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads that 
SunskT is able to publish this valuable map. 
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OMING events cast their 

shadows before, and the fight 

on Federal aid for American 

highways is already portended 
by gathering stormclouds which hover 
above the national capital. The enemies 
of the act are mostly east of the Missis- 
sippi River, but notwithstanding this fact, 
thousands of its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters are found in the eastern, mid- 
western, northern, and southern states 
which lie east of the “Father of Waters.” 
The eleven western states of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona are lined up firmly 
for the continuation of Fed- 
eral aid. The Western Road 
Association recently organ- 
ized in San Francisco, with 
Carl E. McStay, field secre- 
tary of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, | as 
president, Harvey M. Toy, 
chairman of the California 
State Highway Commission, 
as vice-president, and P. H. 
Curtis, business manager of 
the Western Highways 
Builder, as secretary and 
treasurer, had for one of its 
main objects the active sup- 
port of the continuation of 
the system as a vital necessity 
to every state in the Union. 


EADING supporters of 

good roads in all these 
states realize that a deter- 
mined attack on Federal aid 
is in process of development. And the 
meeting in San Francisco recognized the 
fact that nothing less than close codpera- 
tion on the part of its advocates in each and 
every one of the states would suffice for the 
defeat of a measure to repeal the act. 
Victory for Federal aid is certain to follow 
if its supporters in every state will move 
in solid front on its representatives in 
Washington and demand its continuance. 
This brings the issue squarely up to the 
average citizen, as well as to the various 
clubs and organizations whose influence 
is now such a potent factor in aiding 
beneficent legislation. 

The principle of Federal aid for high- 
ways in the Unitetl States is on trial for 
its life. Make no mistake as to that! 
The next session of Congress will disclose 
the enemies of Federal aid fully organized 
to make a vigorous assault on the system, 
and if the champions of the Act do not 
rally to its support in every state, Federal 
aid will be abolished and a measure of 
priceless value to the entire nation will 
have been relegated to the scrap-heap. 

It would be impracticable for the 





By Ernest McGaffey 


average man to study in detail the entire 
subject of Federal aid. It would take too 
much of his time. Stripped of superfluous 
wording, it is merely Federal cooperation 
in the construction of state highways ror 
the national benefit. It does not in any 
way intrude upon the inviolable rights of 
states as guarded by the Constitution. 
It is not a sectional measure, but applies 
to each state alike. It can not, by any 





The Federal Aid System helps in the construction of good roads 
linking state and state 


sophistry or quibble, be construed as 
giving any state or section an undue 
advantage over any other state or section. 
It is based on the rock of nattonal need, 
and from the standpoint of right and 
justice its position is impregnable. 


HAT is the Federal Aid System? It is 

a connected system of arterial high- 
ways which will provide continuous high- 
way transportation between important 
centers and will give access to more points 
within states, in addition to acting as a 
connecting link. The Federal Highway 
Act of November, 1921, provided for the 
establishment of such a system, the 
mileage of which was based on the mileage 
of all existing roads of record in the states. 
Each state certified to this mileage, and 
seven ‘per cent of the total within the 
state was designated as the Federal Aid 
System. In considering the question of 
who foots the bills, remember always that 
no state pays more into the Federal 


Treasury than is indicated by its wealth 
and population. 
What has been the allotment to each 
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What Federal Aid Means to the West 


Continued Development of H ighway Systems in the Several 
States is Vital to the West and to the Entire Nation 


state? Road building in the eleven 

western states just now, where Fed- 

eral aid is being extended, includes a 

total estimated cost of $42,804,869. 
Federal funds to be allotted on this will be 
in the neighborhood of $25,626,805. 
These sums might suggest that the western 
states are getting a larger share than other 
states in government aid in highway 
building. The figures of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, however, show plainly that 
this is not true. These figures indicate 
that of more than 46,000 miles of highway 
in the United States receiving Federal 
aid, there is slightly over 
10,000 miles in the eleven 
western states, or less than 
one-fourth of the entire mile- 
age. This should be recol- 
lected by every one whenever 
any misleading statements 
are advanced that the West 
is being favored at the ex- 
pense of any other section of 
the country in the matter of 


Federal aid. 
EDERAL aid for high- 


ways is founded on the 
provisions of the Constitution 
providing for national de- 
fense, the general welfare, 
the Postal Service and the 
requirements of inter-state 
commerce. It is essentially 
non-political, although some 
politicians in both parties are 
now attacking it. The plat- 
form of the Republican Party 
long ago announced in rela- 
tion to the subject: 

“The Federal Aid Road Act adopted by 
the Republic at the Congress of 1921 has 
been of inestimable value in the develop- 
ment of the highway systems of the 
several states and of the nation. We 
pledge a continuation of this policy of 
Federal codperation with the states in 
highway building.” 

The Democratic platform on the same 
topic said: 

“Improved roads are of vital impor- 
tance not only to commerce and industry, 
but also to agriculture and rural life. We 
call attention to the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this matter, and favor a 
continuance of Federal aid to existing 
Federal and state agencies. 

Later on, our highest executive officer, 
President Coolidge, placed himself on 
record as follows: ‘Highways and refor- 
estation should continue to have the 
interest and support of the Government. 
No expenditure of public money contrib- 
utes so much to the national welfare as 
building good roads.” 

In the face of these unanswerable 
(Continued on page 94) 
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In order to reduce the slaughter of school children by autos, Los Angeles is spending 
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TRAFFIC JAMS 


How Western Cities are Trying to Reduce 


Congestion on Downtown Streets 


By Walter 7. 


$350,000 for pedestrian tunnels under heavy-traffic streets. The photograph shows 
a group of children emerging from one of the first tunnels to be completed 


ARLY in November, 1922, the 

managers of the Los Angeles street 

and interurban railway systems 

asked for an emergency meeting of 
the newly organized trafic commission 
and the leading retailers. 

“We are up against it,” the street-car 
men said. ‘‘We are beaten—unless some- 
thing drastic is done. Downtown traffic 
conditions have become so bad that we 
won’t be able to handle the Christmas 
rush. We may get a few cars through 
the business streets in a hit or miss 
fashion, but owing to the disruption of all 
schedules we won't be able to handle the 
shopping crowds. Our sponge is in the 
air. We are helpless. Street car service 
will be so rotten that walking will become 
fashionable again. It’s a healthy exercise 
anyway. It’ll do ’em a lot of good, but it 
will hit us below the money belt and the 
cash registers of the department stores 
won’t be clinking quite so cheerfully. 
What are you going to do about it, if any- 
thing? Whatever you do, do it right 


away if you want to do the usual Christ- 
mas business.”’ 


Thar blunt statement, aimed straight 
at the most sensitive nerve center of 
any business organization, the pocketbook, 
certainly woke them up. The problem of 
traffic regulation had been discussed in a 
desultory manner for several years, but 
every proposal for parking limitation, 
prohibition of left-hand turns and similar 
measures had been killed or emasculated 
by the opposition of blind, selfish inter- 
ests. Now they were in a mess. Street 
and interurban cars, passenger autos, 
trucks, delivery wagons, horse-drawn 
vehicles were pressing into the narrow 
downtown streets in such numbers, with 
such abandon and so much individualism 
that all of them got wedged in and could 
proceed only by fits and starts at a snaiks 
pace, accompanied with much profanity 
and many crumpled fenders. The few 
thousand added Christmas-rush ¢ars 
would complete the tangle and make it 











Woehlke 


Author of: The Champion Borrower of Them All, etc. ~ 


almost inestricable. And then 
Business would suffer. 

Confronted with the ultimatum 
of the traction companies, Los 
Angeles took the traffic bull by 
the horns and the tail and hog- 
tied him—for the moment. As 
an emergency measure, all parking 
in the main business streets was 
prohibited from 7 in the morning 
to 6:15 in the evening. Left-hand 
turns were prohibited on numer- 
ous intersections and the slow- 
moving horses were barred en- 
tirely. As a result of these 
measures complete stoppage of the 
1922 Christmas trafic was 
averted. For the moment the 
situation was saved. 


OS ANGELES has a lone 
head, and its leading citizens 
can see more than ten inches 


fact, the present dimensions of 
Los Angeles, both in population 
and area, are due solely to the 
ability of said citizens to read the 
future without the aid of the 
numerous fortune tellers doing 
business between Hollywood and 
the Sierra Madre. I might make 
it even stronger and proclaim 
the foresight and faith of these 
leading citizens to be the greatest 
asset of the Angel City, climate 
not excepted. The community 
would have run out of water (even 
for mixing with moonshine) long before 
it reached the half-million mark if its 
leaders had not persuaded it twenty 
years ago to invest twenty-five million 
dollars in a 225-mile aqueduct bringing 
in a wealth of surplus water which 
apparently would not begin to _ be 
needed for a decade. That long artery 
made it possible for a million people to 
foregather and buy real estate in Greater 
Los Angeles within a miraculously short 
time. Right now they are planning to go 
for more water 250 miles to the Colorado 
River, with a lift of 1700 feet between the 
river and the taps. They are after a 
water supply for a city of five millions— 
and they'll get it. Also, they are planning 
streets, sewer systems, parks, recreation 
centers for a city of that size, planning 
intelligently and adhering to the plan. 

Many another city has paid experts good 

money for grandiose plans and pigeon- 
holed them. Los Angeles carries them 
out. 


beyond the tips of their noses. In ° 
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Because of this trait, Los Angeles was 
not content to rest on its laurels after the 
trafic emergency had been passed. 
Trafic Commission, an unofficial organ- 
ization supported jointly by the traction 


companies, the retailers, the 
automobile dealers, the Automo- 
bile Club, the cement, oil and 
paving companies, realized clear- 
ly that the congestion would 
become increasingly worse, in- 
volving ever growing loss of life 
and limb, ever mounting trans- 
portation costs, unless radical 
ey were taken to anticipate 

e future and provide for more 
_ a temporary solution of 
the trafic problem. Rolling up 
its sleeves, it went to work. 
That was three years ago. 

Have its labors borne fruit? 
Has it really been able to relieve 
congestion, to speed up traffic 
and to make the streets safer? 


[ has. Through the work of 

its Trafic Commission, Los 
Angeles has been able to speed 
up its downtown traffic better 
than fifty per cent, to relieve 
congestion remarkably and to 
reduce its accidents by almost 
forty per cent. Before the 
measures proposed by the Trafhic 
Commission were put into effect, 
Los Angeles headed ys acci- 
dent parade, was No. 1 on the 
list. containing the names of 
cities with the largest number 
of street deaths. Since the 
adoption of the measures, Los 
Angeles has dropped from first 
to fifth place, and is working 
hard to drop to the foot of the 
killer class. 

You drive a machine. 


jams on intersections, busted fenders. 
\laybe you have children; probably you 


You hate delays, time. 





Traffic Jams: Walter V. Woehlke 


value their safety even more highly than 
speed and unblemished bumpers. If you 


Its do, you will be interested in the methods 
Los Angeles used to accelerate traffic city in the country. 
movements while cutting down the num- 





See how the Los Angeles pedestrians stop and move with 
the wheeled traffic. Regulation of foot traffic 
has speeded all traffic fifty per cent 
and cut down accidents 


ber of deaths and accidents at the same 


When the Traffic Commission took a_ lem. 
good long look at its job it was appalled 


by the size of the problem. 
Los Angeles contained 260 cars per 1000 
population, the highest ratio of any large 


39 


It found that 


If Greater New York 


had as many cars, proportionately, as Los 


Angeles, it would have to ac- 
commodate over two million of 
them, whereas the entire state of 
New York has only a million and 
a quarter. This huge number of 
automobiles Los Angeles was ex- 
pected to squeeze into a business 
district whose street area available 
for handling traffic was one-third 
smaller than the average of the 
thirteen largest American cities. 
In these thirteen cities the 
average street area covered 
thirty-five per cent of the down- 
town district; in Los Angeles, 
owing to the lack of foresight 
on the part of the original real 
estate men and subdividers fifty 
years ago, the principal business 
streets were so narrow that 
its street area in the business 
district represented only twenty- 
two per cent of the total space. 


FTER digging into. the 
problem and studying it for 
six months, the members of the 
commission came to the intelli- 
gent conclusion that the task of 
stretching the downtown streets, 
of getting the street cars over 
or underground, of coordinating 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
was a job for an engineer, not 
for a collection of willing but 
inexperienced laymen. 
Friends, that was one of 
the greatest ideas ever evolved 
by any and all of the thou- 


sand and one commissions now sitting 
up nights wrestling with the trafic prob- 
East and west, south and north, 
these commissions talk endlessly, experi- 





This is a photo of the same corner pictured above taken before pedestrians were controlled and before left-hand 
turns were prohibited. The resulting confusion, with foot passengers mingling promiscuously 
with vehicular traffic, is graphically shown 
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Los Angeles believes in an adequate signal system—and in enforcing the orders conveyed by the signals. Its 


“slow” and “stop” signs at intersections now consist of permanent aluminum plates set into the pavement 


ment endlessly and make little progress 
because they lack the basic facts upon 
which to base their action, because through 
local bias they are unable to view these 
facts impartially if they do have them. As 
a rule, a police traffic official with a horse- 
age outlook dominates the proceedings and 
his suggestions prevail. They rarely go 
beyond rudimentary traffic regulation. 


THE Los Angeles Trafic Commission 
divided the problem into three parts. 
To relieve congestion immediately, it first 
turned its attention to the formulation of 
an entirely new traffic ordinance to regu- 
late the movements of all kinds of vehicles 
in order to expedite this movement and 
minimize the danger both to pedestrians 
and drivers. 

In the second place it tried to anticipate 
the traffic needs of a city of three millions 
by working out a courageous plan of 
widening, opening, straightening and 
leveling streets to connect with or relieve 
the great arteries of travel. 

In the third place it undertook the 
formulation of a comprehensive plan to 
coordinate all public transportation, inter- 
urban, street car, railroads, motor bus and 
private vehicles, always keeping future 
demands in mind. 

To carry out this program the Traffic 
Commission hired the best known tech- 
nical men available. For the job of regu- 
lating trafic anew it selected Professor 
Miller McClintock of the Harvard Bureau 
of Municipal Research. After a thorough 
study of local conditions, McClintock 
framed an ordinance whose salient feature 
was very simple, but very effective. It 
undertook to regulate at every supervised 
intersection pedestrian as well as vehicu- 
lar trafic. When the red signal saying 


“Stop” went up, the occupants of the 
sidewalk were to cease moving with the 
motor and street cars to give the traffic 
moving in the other direction a clear, 
unobstructed field. 


New York had been regulating pedes- 
trian traffic for several years, but only at 
one intersection, Forty-second street and 
Fifth avenue where four policemen were 
continuously on duty to keep the crowds 
on the sidewalk. Los Angeles attempted 
to extend the system to every supervised 
intersection and Los Angeles could not 
spare four officers for each corner. Unless 
the public codperated, the system would 
be a failure. To obtain this codperation 
the Trafic Commission started an inten- 
sive campaign of education, a campaign 
aided by scores of firms and organizations. 
Half a million circulars were distributed 
in the ten days preceding the date on 
which the ordinance became effective. 
The billboards carried the story; the news- 
papers gave large amounts of space; radio 
talks from three stations carried the mes- 
sage. It seemed that every one able to 
read or understand English had been 
fully informed concerning the reasons for 
the new rule, yet the members of the 
Traffic Commission, aware of the innate 
orneriness of the average American, 
awaited the test with nervous suspense. 


T worked! Almost at once the public 

learned to derive considerable amuse- 
ment from the new rule. When the stream 
of traffic haulted at the sound of the bell, 
the law-abiding citizens gleefully lined up 
along the curb looking for some absent- 
minded or stubborn individual to attempt 
to cross the street through the moving 
trafic. The progress of the venturesome 
individual was followed with breathless 
interest that reached its climax when the 
whistle of the cop blew shrilly and the 
blushing offender was forced hurriedly to 
retrace his or her steps to the curb while 
the spectators guffawed. It was the dis- 
comfiture of others that acted as a deter- 
rent and the fear of ridicule proved to be a 
far stronger factor in the enforcement of 
the ordinance than the fines that were 
levied after the initial week. 





It worked! The last Saturday defore 
the enforcement Los Angeles had 39 
crossing accidents; the first Saturday aft. 
the enforcement the accidents dropped to 
six despite the greatly increased speed of 
the vehicular trafic. This increased 
speed could be accurately measured 
While the pedestrians were hopping indis- 


criminately into the traffic regardless of 


the stream’s direction, an average of seven 
vehicles managed to get across an inter- 
section between bells. When foot trafhx 
was controlled and moved only with the 
wheel, the average number of passing 
vehicles rose to eleven between bells. To 
put it another way, through the control of 
foot trafic Los Angeles was able to accom- 
modate sixty per cent more than the 
normal vehicle traffic on its business 
streets without causing congestion and 
without spending a cent. 


EFORE the new rule was enforced, 
Los Angeles was called “the city of the 
quick or the dead,” and its accident record 
justified the sinister title. I have driven 
in Chicago, New York and Boston, but 
none of them required the nerve and the 
skill necessary to pilot a car through the 
business streets of Los Angeles four years 
ago. Though the traffic census indicates 
a continuous increase, it is easy and simple 
to get across downtown Los Angeles 
today; in fact, the lack of congestion 
makes the streets look empty compared 
with the jam two years ago even though 
every downtown corner shows far more 
vehicles passing by actual count. 
Control of foot traffic, though, was 
accompanied by other curative measures. 
Parking limits were trimmed to the bone 
—and the limitation was enforced. Between 
4:30 and 6 p.M. the business streets were 
cleared of all standing vehicles—and this 
rule was enforced. Ample loading zones 
were assigned to the business enterprises 
in each block, but they were requested to 
do all their ‘loading at night whenevei 
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possible. And that worst one of the con- 
gestion creators, the driver who parks his 

car parallel with another car at the curb, 
making two standing vehicles instead of 
one, was suppressed with an iron hand. 
“In this city double parking is almost as 
serious a crime as running over a pedes- 
trian, and we punish it even more 
swiftly,” said Secretary Snethen of the 
Trafic Commission. “Just try it and see 
what happens.” 

I did not have to make the experiment. 
Merely loitering for a minute at the curb 
in front of a “no parking” sign brought an 
officer on the run with the order to move 
and move now. 

The number of traffic signals on various 
intersections was constantly increased 
although Los Angeles, in common with 
other cities in the Far West, was slow to 
adopt the electrically operated automatic 
signal needing no human control. But 
this automatic control, the “silent police- 
man,” is coming. It has demonstrated 
its value in the east and there is no reason 

except perhaps the political craving for 
more jobs—why it should not be adopted 
in the West. Having discovered that 
motorists do obey the automatic signals, 
perhaps because they can never know 
whether or no an officer is watching them 
from the side lines, Los Angeles is ex- 
tending their installation constantly in the 
outlying districts. Without them the 
entire army of Hollywood “extra people” 
would have to do trafic duty Sundays and 
holidays. 

So far as regulation can go, Los 
Angeles has worked out a nearly ideal 
system of trafic control adapted to its 
particular needs. It has done this under 
the spur of necessity. Other Far Western 
cities will have to follow the Los Angeles 
example shortly. In 
San Francisco last 
December poor traflic 
regulation, failure to 
clear busy narrow 
streets of parked cars 
during rush _ hours, 
promiscuous unhin- 
dered double parking 
everywhere and a 
general laxity in law 
enforcement, brought 
about intolerable con- 
gestion and constant 







Traffic Jams: 





jams. Yet San Francisco has a much 
smaller number of automobiles per 
1000 population than Los Angeles, its 
business district has a far larger street 
area and it has almost no interurban cars 
on its streets, ferries handling the bulk of 
the suburban movement. Compared 
with Los Angeles, San Francisco’s traffic 
problem is easy of solution, the chief 
obstacle being topography rather than 
lack of space. But for the sake of the 
future San Francisco needs as careful a 
survey, as farsighted an attack on the 
problem as Los Angeles. 


Lik Los Angeles, Portland has very 
narrow business streets, but fortunately 
its blocks are short and there are two main 
trafic streams crossing each other at 
right angles. Portland was able to speed 
up its motor trafic by routing it over 
numerous one-way streets, but its signal 
system is poor and meagre. A long period 
of growth is ahead of Portland and plans 
need to be made now for the widening and 
opening of streets, for the rearrangement 
and perhaps for the grade separation of 
street cars, keeping in mind the needs of a 
city with much more than half a million 
population. Every year’s delay will add 
to the ultimate cost. 

Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C., 
on the contrary have few traffic worries 
because their main business streets are 

uniformly wide, straight and as yet show 
few signs of real congestion. Spokane has 
few traffic troubles. Denver during the 
summer months has a tremendous influx 
of automobile tourists, but most of them 
can be kept away from the business dis- 
trict by proper routing. Salt Lake City, 
thanks to the foresight. of Brigham Young 
who caused every street to be made as 
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wide as a boulevard, will never have a 
trafic problem—if it will regulate the 
trafic. At present its half-hearted 
attempts at regulation are almost worth- 
less. Owing to the width of the streets 
every driver steers his vehicle hither and 
yon, passes other vehicles on the right, 
swings sharply across their bows and 
snakes in and out regardless of the rules 
of the road. Salt Lake needs nothing 
except law enforcement. 

In all of these cities it is of course almost 
impossible to find parking spaces down- 
town during daylight, but this need is 
being met partially by the increase in the 
number of multi-storied garage buildings 
designed especially for day storage. 
Naturally the storage fee adds to the 
expense of operation, but there seems to 
be no way of avoiding this extra cost. 

That the increasing congestion is con- 
stantly lifting this cost, especially for 
business cars used largely on business 
streets, was discovered with pained sur- 
prise by the accountants of the Los 
Angeles Gas Company when they checked 
the mileage records of the cars operated 
by the meter setters in the downtown 
district. In 1921 the meter setters’ 
transportation in small individual cars 
cost three cents a mile; in 1925 the cost 
had arisen to eleven cents a mile and 
individual cars were abolished. 

Perhaps they will be reinstated when 
the full scope of the traffic plan worked 
out by the Los Angeles Traffic Com- 
mission for a city of three million has been 
carried out. We have discussed trafh« 
regulation at great length because every- 
where intelligent regulations strictly en- 
forced will immediately relieve congestion. 
But this relief won’t be permanent if the 
number of cars is going to increase indef- 
nitely. 

Two years ago I be- 
lieved that the automobile 
saturation point had been 
nearly reached, but since 
I’ve seen the Los Angeles 
High School students go 
home at 3 p.M. I’ve 
changed my mind. | 
believed that an average 
of one car per family was 
the limit and the ideai 
condition, but since I saw 
fourteen hundred stripped 
Fords, Chevrolets and 
other roadsters start 
(Continued on page 92) 


The Los Angeles Traffic Commission emphasizes educational publicity. It distributed half a million circulars. 
broadcasted through three stations and all newspapers before enforcing an important new ordinance 
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The Story So Far: 
MILING Jim Lawson, boss of the 
Box L, more than had his hands 
full. His act of kindness in giving 
a dying man a few moments of 
relief, and a generous promise, had 
saddled him with that man’s daughter 
and, all unexpectedly, her aunt. Not that 
Patricia Graves could ever be exactly in 
the way, but it was beginning to look like 
war between Smiling Jim and Lewis the 
engineer-promoter at Snake Head Falls, 
and Patricia’s having known Lewis earlier 
in her life only made matters more com- 
plicated. Her Aunt Emily was especially 
troublesome. She had never been entirely 
convinced that her brother-in-law had 
died poor, and held to the belief that Jim 
Lawson had taken all of the elder Graves’ 
money and then brought her and her niece 
out from New York for still further 
wickedness of some sort. 

Then there was this difficulty with 
Lewis. His scheme was crooked, any- 
body could see that, but if it went through 
the Box L was ruined. But Smiling Jim 
would be ruined before he’d be bluffed 
into selling the Box L for any such meager 
sum as Lewis offered. Even if Lewis did 
have dynamite cached in his camp and 
was ready to blow the Falls any minute 
still there would be some way to stop him. 

Arbitration had failed, that was true. 
Both Lewis and Smiling Jim had refused 
to listen to the little that their lawyers 
had to say. Lewis’ plan was off color even 
though it was legal, and Jim had decided 
to fight the engineer with his own weapons. 
He would prevent him from cutting off 
the water from the Box L, by force, if he 
had to. 


HEN another complication made mat- 

ters worse. Jim, in Santa Fe, was 
informed that Patricia and her aunt had 
left the Box L and were on their way to 
Lewis’ camp on an invitation from him to 
stay there. Without stopping to think, 
Jim galloped hotly to head them off, 
unarmed, his guns on the bar room table 
where he had slapped them down in a 
moment of defiance. 


Squat Struthers, who 
had ridden to Santa Fe 
with the information, 
made all speed back to 
the ranch. At the news 
that Jim  was_ riding 
toward the camp at Snake 
Head Falls without guns, 
the boys of the Box L 
organized and rode to 
rescue him if they could. 

Their ride was in vain, 
for Jim had not yet 
reached the Lewis camp. 


Under 


the 
direction of Bart, the foreman, however, 
they stormed the camp and with only 
minor casualties succeeded in tying up the 
Lewis men and dumping supplies, tools 


and dynamite into the river. As they 
rode away they were taunted by Lewis 
himself who had just put in an appear- 
ance and who called after them that their 
raid had not disturbed his plans in the 
least, for he had another larger cache of 
dynamite hidden. 

Jim, in the meantime had headed off 
the two women and persuaded them to 
return to the Box L. A day or two later a 
derelict from thé Lewis outfit, one 


“Dutch” James, drifted into the Box L on 
a fleabitten pony. Representing himself 
to have left Lewis because of a disagree- 
ment with the latter’s foreman, Black 
Malata, he reports to Jim that Lewis has 
his “dynamite all set an’ is goin’ to turn 
Jim sends him on 


loose at daybreak.” 





INustrated by Louis Rogers 
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his way but decides that, after al! there 
may be something in his story, and dis- 
patches one of the boys to investigate. 

That afternoon Pat decides sudden] 
that she must know the full truth about 
her father’s death—which Jim has so far 
held back from her—and demands the 
full truth. Mrs. Graves adds her demand 
to that of Patricia suspiciously, however, 
while Pat is entirely willing to take Jim’s 
word. 

Smiling Jim decided to tell her: 

“Pat,” he said, ““Your father was an old 
friend of my father’s. I found him by the 
roadside and he died a few hours after we 
had brought him to the ranch.” 


The Story Continues in Detail: 





Pat 
put the question at him squarely. 
“Yes; and, furthermore, he left it in my 
care with instructions to administer it 
to the best of your interests.” 
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“[ demand an accounting,” Mrs. 


Graves interrupted angrily. 

“You have nothing whatever to do 
with it, Mrs. Graves,” Smiling Jim 
answered. 

“But I want one, Jim, 

“Sorry.” 

“Can't you see how much I want to 
hear vour story?” Pat pleaded. 

Smiling Jim was cheerful. “Don’t be- 
lieve any of the stories you hear about 
me,” he counseled. 

Bart and Mort appeared in the door- 
WwW aye 

“What'd you find, Mort?” 
man asked quickly. 

“I swum the river an’ went over the 
Snake Hills trail an’ then rode up,” 
Mort explained. “Got off half a mile 
below the falls an’ crawled 


”? Pat insisted. 


the cattle- 


Code of Men: 


The cattleman tried to push her to 


one side. 

“T won't,” she sobbed. “You shan’t 
start fighting. I won’t let you.” 

“If they’ve killed Squat, all heaven 
and hell couldn’t prevent the Box L from 
wipin’ out that nest of snakes,” Smiling 
Jim asserted, his eyes hard blue crystals 
blazing with deadly purpose. Shaking 
her restraining hand from his arm, he 
caught up his hat and dashed out of the 
house. 


Buck was saddled and waiting. Pat 


saw him take a brief look at the trembling 


riderless pony tied to the corral fence. 
hen, with a curt command, he vaulted 


into the saddle and, followed by the Box 
L riders, swept by the doorway where she 
In the 


stood, and off toward Sanchez. 


Homer King Gordon 
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The eastern fork led off over the Sun- 
rise Hills toward Santa Fe. The other 
fork, little used and not too plainly 
marked, wandered off across the river in 
the lee of the Snake Hills, and on west- 
ward over the Jack-Knife Pass to the 
rugged, barren mountains beyond which 
formed the continental divide. 

“If they didn’t come through this 
town, there’s just two other ways they 
could of gone,” Bart argued. 

“Tl suppose so,” Smiling Jim agreed to 
Bart’s opinion. “That is, unless Dutch 
had some reason for ridin’ wide of San- 
chez and goin’ round the town.” 


ps the dim light of daybreak it was im- 

possible to discover fresh tracks lead- 

ing off on either of the two trails where 
the road forked. 

“We'll split up,” decided 





up to the hole they’ve dug. 





They sure were celebratin’ 
an’ there was a fuse runnin’ 
up the bank, but I crawled 
in an’ found no dynamite 
in the hole. Fuse was just 
tied to a rock.” 

“What'd you make of 

* asked Smiling Jim. 

“I dunno,” Bart con- 
fessed. ‘“‘Mort says there’s 
only three or four men in 
camp. Lewis was there, 
and two or three greasers, 
but Malata and the rest’d 
all gone somewhere. Looks 
like a trick of some kind.” 


AT, who had been listen- 

ing breathlessly, broke 
in. 

“You aren’t going to 
fight—you mustn’t fight.” 

The cattleman reassured 
her with a smile. 

“Not unless we have to.” 

Long Ike Thomas, bare- 
headed and in his shirt 
sleeves, came running into 
the room. 

“Squat’s horse just gal- 








Hiking 


By Charles T. Hickey 


The trail went winding up a thousand feet 
And dipped and sagged and wabbled here and there, 
Exposed me to the glaring summer heat 
And sprayed with dust the ‘“‘balmy mountain air.” 
A couple tons of lead were in my pack, 
The muscles of my body all were sore, 

And if it chanced I ever could get back 
My hiking would be done at home, I swore. 


But months have passed and I am home once more 
Breathing the stifling, fetid city air, 
With clouds of people clacking past my door 
And loud, discordant noises everywhere; 
So I am getting all prepared to slip 
Away and take a good long hiking trip. 


the cattleman. “Bart, you 
take Mort and Sam and 
Tony and head east. I'll 
take Red and Ike and go 
west.’ 

“How far had I better 
go?” asked the foreman. 

“Far as you think’s nec- 
essary, Bart. When you’re 
satished Squat’s not ahead 
of yuh, come on back.” 

“He couldn’t of gone 
very far,” Bart meditated. 
“His horse got back too 
quick.” 

“Tf you find him,” Smil- 
ing Jim directed, “have one 
of the boys get off here at 
the fork as you go home and 
make a big cross in the 
road. Otherwise, if I give 
up and come back this way 
and don’t see the cross, 
I'll come after you.” 

“You'll do 


the same 
thing?” inquired Bart. 
“Yes” 
“Then if either party 


comes back here and don’t 
find a cross dug out in the 














loped in with the saddle 
all covered with blood,” he 
announced excitedly. 

Mort aimed a vicious kick at his shins. 

“Y? poor galoot,” he muttered, indi- 
cating Pat, who stood, wide-eyed and 
white. 

"Scuse me,’ ’ Ike apologized profusely. 
“Squat’ s prob’ly jus’ had th’ nose bleed.” 

“Get every man on the ranch ready to 
ride,” Smiling Jim ordered. 

Pat caught hold of his arm as he started 
out of the room. 

“What doesit mean?” she almost sobbed. 

“Tt means that a man who set out to 
steal this ranch wouldn’t stop at killing 
a few innocent men if murdering them 
would help him get it.” 

“But they just said Mr. Lewis was at 
his camp. 

“His chief gunman wasn’t there,” 
Smiling Jim retorted grimly. 

“You are deliberately forcing a battle,” 
Pat accused him. ‘What they say about 
you is true. You want to kill, I know 
Mr. Malata wouldn’t start a fight. I’ve 
met him, and I know he wouldn’t. And 
Sully told me he has given strict orders 
against any bloodshed. 





chill moonlight she could see the riders 
fan out, combing the range as they rode. 
When the last one had disappeared from 
sight, Pat leaned against the doorway 
and sobbed brokenly until Mammy Jane 
came and coaxed her back into the house. 
XI 
WHEN Smiling Jim and the Box L 
riders dashed into the town a few 
hours after their hurried departure from 
the ranch in search of Squat Struthers, 
Sanchez, rudely awakened out of a sound 
sleep, vigorously denied having seen any- 
thing of either Dutch or the missing cow- 
boy. Some of its more outspoken 
citizens even intimated that Smiling 
Jim’s presence wasn’t particularly neces- 
sary at the hour he’d chosen to call. It 
was nearly sunrise when the cattleman 
and his companions reached the conclu- 
sion that the sundry inhabitants of 
Sanchez must be telling the truth. 
A mile or so north of Sanchez, the road 
leading from the ranch to the little 
prairie town branched off in both direc- 


tions at right angles to the main trail. 





dust, it'll mean the other’s 
still on the trail or in 
trouble,” Bart repeated the directions. 

“Right.” 

At Smiling Jim’s command the riders 
split into the groups designated and rode 
off in opposite directions. Directing Ike 
to ride about a hundred yards on his 
right, and Red to cover a similar territory 
on his left, Smiling Jim rode on the trail 
itself, carefully alert for any signs in the 
dust. 

Long Ike made the first discovery. 
His yell brought the cattleman and Red 
hurriedly to his side. There was a low 
ridge of rocks between Ike and the road 
Near the base of this rocky cover were 
unmistakable signs of a battle. The sand 
was torn up by the hoof prints of several 
horses. A few brown paper cigarette 
butts lay scattered near a clump of 
boulders, where footprints indicated that 
several men had sat in council. A few 
yards on the road side of the ridge it 
looked as though some one had been 
dragged over the ground. What was 
more significant, over the rocks and 
torn-up sand were splatters of dried 


blood. 
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“I guess this is where’t happened,” 
Ike said slowly. 

A search of the surrounding rocks 
failed to reveal anything but a clearly 
defined trail of hoof tracks leading on 
toward the river about half a mile away. 

“Jim,” Red proposed, “maybe Squat 
got on his horse and rode away. Natch- 
erly his horse’d take the shortest cut to 
the ranch. He may be laying out there 
on the range, somewhere between here 
and the house.” 

They discussed this possibility, and 
were almost ready to act on such a sup- 
position, when Long Ike, who had been 
nosing round over the sand and rocks, 
let out another yell. 


Code of Men: 


were taken entirely by surprise when 
Smiling Jim and the two Box L riders 
began firing. After a few seconds of con- 
sternation and confusion, one of the 
cattle thieves shouted an order and the 
whole band dashed through the shallow 
water to shelter on the far bank, leaving 
the cattle to drift back toward their 
home range. 

Smiling Jim rode back down the ridge 
and motioned for Ike and Red to join 
him. After the horses were picketed out 
of danger they crept down to the rocks 
where their entrenched ally was raking 
the far side of the river with smoking 
guns. 
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The 


They were comparatively safe. 


rustlers’ bullets whistled harmlessly over- | 
head or else flattened out on the rocks | 
in front of them. Smiling Jim decided | 


in favor of a conference before going 
further. 

“Give us the layout, Squat.” 

“Nothin’ much to tell,” Squat sighed. 
“I followed Dutch bang into a trap. | 
saw him duck off the trail behind a 











oo Ge 


bunch of rocks and followed, keepin’ out i 
of sight, when all of a sudden some damn | 


greaser of Malata’s jumped up and tried 
to put a knife in me. I swung my horse 


round just in time, but the knife went | 


through my pants and part of my leg and 
into the saddle.” 





They answered his excited 
signals on the run. 

“Look!” he pointed to the 
sand. “What'd y’make of them 
tracks?” 

Headed in the direction of the 
river were the plain imprints of 
riding boots, the sand behind 
each heel print slashed with the 
tell-tale marks of spurs. 

“Looks like Squat’s tracks, all 
right,” Smiling Jim admitted 
joyously. 

“There’s a trail of blood along 
the tracks, too,” Red discovered. 

As far as they could see, the 
footprints trailed across the sand 
westward. 

“Come on,” Smiling Jim di- 
rected briefly. “We'll investigate.” 

As they neared the river, which 
dipped down into the sandy soil 
in the lee of the mountainous 
country on the other side, a 
volley of pistol shots brought 
them to a short halt. 

“Sounds like there’s a battle 








ye anyway!’’ 


popular in Texas. 


‘*Pull and shoot! 
I’m goin’ to kill 


HE trouble with Clint 
Hawken was that he 
was just plain yellow, a 
color of which no shade is 
They 
even called him “Yaller 
Clint’ to his face—and he took it. 
But he fell in love with May-Ella and Red Cass 
Rowell warned him, “When I come, I’m comin’ 
a-shootin’.”’ 
And then “Yaller Clint,” with his back to the wall, 
did the unexpected. 
Look for ‘Yellow and Red,”’ by Eugene Cunning- 
ham next month. We're proud to say that it’s one 
of the best Western yarns that has ever appeared 
tetween SUNSET’S covers. 


“Yuh shore must ’a been in- 
visible like,” Ike prompted. 

Squat silenced him with a 
pained expression and kept on 
talking. 

“There I wuz, stuck tight in the 

saddle. ’Fore I could get a gun 
loose, somebody slipped a rope 
over my head and yanked me 
off backwards. I remember seein’ 
a lot of fireworks, and then things 
happened too quick for me to 
eep up with ’em. I woke up 
lyin’ off by myself on the rocks 
Malata was talkin’, From what 
he said I gathers Lewis had sent 
Dutch down to the ranch with a 
yarn to pull all the boys up to 
the Falls while Malata and his 
gang rounded up a _ bunch of 
cattle to run over Jack-Knife 
Pass without any interference. 
They know’d the herd was feedin’ 
down on the south line, and 
figured it’d bea cinch bet. My 
followin’ Dutch got ’em scared, 
though, and they beat it in a 
hurry leavin’ me for dead.” 

“How many arte they?” in- 








goin’ on up toward the ranch,” | Jn SUNSET for April Out March 15th 
ed spoke. 

“Up at the ford,” Ike added. 

“Spread out and take it cau- 
tious,” ordered Smiling Jim. “I guess JT wasSquat Struthers, looking as though 


Squat aint dead yet, unless some one’s 
usin’ his guns. That sure sounds like his 
cannon.” 

They went swiftly to the rescue over 
a low ridge which brought them into 
plain sight of the river crossing. 

Ahead of them was a scene for which 
they were entirely unprepared. Bunched 
round the ford were at least five hundred 
head of the Box L cattle being slowly 
worked across the river by seven or 
eight dusty riders. 

“Rustlers!” the rancher swore. 

“Look,” whispered Ike. 


THREE puffs of smoke came from be- 
hind a rock screen down the river. 
An answering volley rattled back from 
the ranks of the rustlers, who were des- 
perately trying to herd the stolen cattle 
to the far side of the river. 

The arrival of Smiling Jim and his two 
companions had not been noticed either 
by the cattle thieves or by the man be- 
hind the rocks. 

“Shoot high above the dust,” the 
cattleman ordered. 

“Let’s get ’em across the river, and 
then cut loose to kill.” 

Blinded by the sun and by the haze 
of dust from the milling herd, the rustlers 





he had spent the night playing in 
a cage of wild lions. One eye was swollen 
and discolored. His hat was gone. His 
face, scratched and bleeding, and a 
blood-soaked bandanna handkerchief tied 
round one leg, gave mute testimony con- 
cerning the origin of the blood found in 
his saddle. 

However, despite his scratched and 
mangled condition he was very much 
alive. 

“Look out,” he warned, as Smiling 
Jim crawled up to his side and prepared 
to take up the battle. “They’ve got 
Skinny tied up and are usin’ him for a 
shield.” 

The cattle thieves had taken cover 
back of a ledge a few hundred yards from 
the ford, and as Squat had stated, had 
put the Box L captive out in front of their 
concealment and were shooting from be- 
hind him. 

It was impossible to make any accurate 
return of their shots without endanger- 
ing Skinny’s life. Smiling Jim immedi- 
ately commanded his companions to quit 
firing at all. = 

“T’m all out of ammunition, anyway,” 
Squat retorted, rolling over on his back 
with a groan as his injured leg brushed 
against the rock. 


quired Smiling Jim. 

“Bout six or seven. All | 
reco’nized was Malata and Mex and 
Dutch. Wait ’til I get hold of that damn 
greaser. Heshore ruint my best pants, to 
say nothing of my disposition.” 

‘How’s your leg? Cut bad?” asked 
the cattleman. 

“A lot ’a skin and muscle ripped loose 
when they pulled me outa my saddle,” 
Squat complained. ‘Soon as they left | 
limped down here after ’em, knowin’ 
they’d have to come back by the ford.”’ 

Firing from the other side of the rive: 
had stopped. Smiling Jim crawled cau- 
tiously over to the loophole in the rocks 
to reconnoitre. Skinny still sat out in 
plain sight on the opposite ledge. 


IGH above the hidden outlaws ran 

the precipitous incline of Jack-Knife 
Pass, a narrow trail cut out of a wall of 
solid rock. The pass was just wide 
enough to accommodate a single rider. 
Its open side bordered on a deep, barren 
canon, which it followed almost to the 
top of the ridge, seven or eight hundred 
feet above the water level of the river. 
Here the cafion ended abruptly in a wall 
of solid stone. 

Halfway up, the pass bulged out over 
the cafion in a sharp V formation, re- 
sembling a_ half-opened knife, which 
accounted for its name. 
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lhe Box L men had a strategic ad- 
vantage. Although they were outnum- 
bered, their fire would inflict heavy 
casualties in case Malata’s men tried to 
ford the river and rush them. The out- 
laws were secure enough from anything 
but rifle fire as long as they kept behind 
Skinny, but even the captive cow-puncher 
would be of little use to them in a rush 
for the pass. 

\t the same time, Smiling Jim and his 
companions would expose themselves 
whenever they left their hiding place. 
Both sides were safe, but effectually 
bottled up. 

A random, scattered firing was kept 
up by both parties during the next few 
hours. Then a solution to the situation 
came with amazing suddenness. 

Smiling Jim’s hat crown, experimen- 
tally exposed, drew a flurry of quick shots 
from the rustlers. As though in instant 
answer, Bart and his three companions 
swept down from behind where the 
Box L men were hidden, and firing as 
they went, rode madly for the ford. 


KINNY, who had been lounging on the 

rocks in front of the outlaws, sprang off 
the ledge and made for the river, ducking 
and turning and twisting in a plunging, 
zigzag course, which ended in a headlong 
dive into the shallow water. 

Smiling Jim went after him without a 
second’s hesitation, for the cowpuncher’s 
hands were bound tightly behind his 
back and although the water wasn’t deep, 
it was swift enough to be dangerous. 
He waded out and grabbed the bucking 
cowboy by the hair the second time he 
came up for air. Holding Skinny with 
one hand, the cattleman tried to defend 
his position with the other. What he 
actually accomplished was additional 
security for the rustlers, for he was im- 
mediately in front of Squat and his other 
men, who could not shoot until he got 
out of the way. 

Before Bart and his companions could 
get across the river, the outlaws were 
riding madly up the trail. 

Squat was limping up and down the 
bank, cursing volubly, when Smiling Jim 
dragged Skinny out of the water and 
dumped him safely on the rocks. 

“Tf y’only left that human catfish alone 
I’d’a got a couple of ’em,”’ he mourned. 

Skinny exhaled a stream of river water 
and grinned. 

“T danged near jumped clear across the 
river,” he boasted. 

“T shore wish y’had,” retorted Squat. 
“I wish y’d rammed yore head clean 
through this rock pile.” 

Bart reined up at the foot of the trail. 
It was useless to proceed farther. 

As he turned to come back, Dutch 
James walked out of the cafion, his hands 
held high over his head in surrender. 

“They’d all gone back to mount but 
Dutch,” Skinny explained. ‘He was 
stayin’ there watchin’ me when Bart 
showed up. I know’d it was time for me 
to start runnin’. They was gonna make 
a dash at the trail anyway.” 

Bart went back into the canon, leaving 
Mort in charge of the prisoner. He soon 


returned, leading two riderless ponies. 
“Must be another one round there 
somewhere,” 


Red remarked. 


Code of Men: 


“leis one o’ the greasers,” Skinny 
explained. ‘He got plugged early in the 
battle.” 


“Tt wasn’t Mex, was it?’ demanded 


Squat. 

“No. Mex led the rush up the hill, him 
and Malata,” Skinny replied. “I never 
saw this’n before.” 

Squat sighed his relief. 
account for that greaser myself,” 
declared. 

“He the one that parted yore pants so 
purty?” asked Skinny innocently. 

Bart came up with his prisoner. 

BS: sad coward was afraid to run for 

” he commented. 

"ee String ’im up,” Ike proposed. 

Smiling Jim shook his head soberly. 
“We'll turn him 


“T want to 


he 





over to. the 
sheriff,” he said 
quietly. 


Long Ike Thomas, 
bareheaded and in his 
shirtsleeves, came 


running into the room 


Dutch looked stolidly ahead, making no 
objections nor expecting any mercy. 


“‘There’s a dead greaser over there. 
What d’ yuh want done with him?” asked 
Bart. 

“We'll take him into Sanchez. I guess 


it’s all we can do,” Smiling Jim answered. 

“Say, for the love of Pete,” Skinny 
yelled, “‘kain’t some of you big-hearted 
galoots cut me loose? My arms are bein’ 
strangled.” 

“Pity it aint yore neck,” Squat growled. 
Nevertheless, he cut the rope away. 

“What happened last night, Skinny?” 
Smiling Jim inquired. 





Homer King Gordon 
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“First thing I knew, Malata and a 
couple of his men stepped outa the herd 
and pointed their guns at me. They must 
’a sneaked in while I was ridin’ the other 
side. When they tied me up, and was 
“specially anxious to have my company, I 
couldn’t very well refuse to ride with ’em 
Outside of that, all I’ve been doin’ for the 
past few hours was dodgin’ yore accurate 
cannons.” 

“T only 
maintained. 

“That’s what made life so uncertain,” 
retorted Skinny. 

Dutch led the procession which straggled 
into Sanchez a few hours later. Across his 
saddle was the body of the dead Mexican. 
Close behind rode Smiling Jim and all of 

the Box L riders, with the excep- 
tion of Sam and Ike, who had 
been detailed to drive the stolen 
cattle back to the herd. 

The sheriff was none too pleased 
when Smiling Jim told him what 
had happened. The news had trav- 
eled fast, and a crowd of muttering 
cowpunchers and cattlemen hung 
round the jail entrance. 

“Why’n the ’ell didn’t yuh hang 
him and be done with it?” the sheriff de- 
manded. “Look at that mob gatherin’ 
out there now. They’ll hang ’im sure. 
You’ve just got me in for trouble.” 

“Tf it had been Black Malata I might 
have hung him,” answered the cattleman, 
“but Dutch was just actin’ under orders. 
It’s up to you to get him a fair trial.” 


shot at yuh twice,” Squat 


“You might ’a throwed that dead 
Mexican in the river, anyway,” the sheriff 
complained. 


Steg JIM ended the argument by 
stalking out of the jail. A few doors 
down and across the street was Eli Wal- 
tham’s office. The rancher glanced up at 
Eli’s office window. Standing there, with 
her eyes wide with horror, was Pat. From 
her attitude Smiling Jim knew that she had 
seen everything. 

As he silently debated whether or not 
he should go up and tell her what had 
happened, she caught his glance and, with 
an expression of terror and disgust, turned 
quickly away to avoid his look. 

The cattleman swung into his saddle 
and motioned for his men to follow. 

“Better go see Doc Burnbridge,” 
advised Squat. 

“Yuh would look purty, at that, with a 
wooden leg,”’ Skinny commented. 

“All I want’s food,” Squat grumbled. 
“T aint hurt.” 

Trees with convenient branches were 
scarce round Sanchez. ‘There was one on 
the outskirts of town a few yards off the 
trail that led to the Box L. Smiling Jim 
and his companions hadn’t reached it 
when a mob swept past, the unfortunate 
Dutch riding in their midst. 

Smiling Jim spoke softly to his riders. 

“‘We’re gonna stop this party.” 

Slipping his guns from their holsters, he 
rode into the mob and to the side of the 
rustler’s horse. Catching hold of the 
bridle rein, he led the outlaw’s horse out 
to the main trail and swung round to face 
the angry men who moved in instant pur- 
suit. 

“Men,” he stated firmly, 
cattle this rustler tried to steal. 


he 


“It was my 
I know 
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more about this whole 
you will ever know. I’m not defendin’ 
any cattle thief, but I’m not going to 
stand by and see a man murdered.” 

A sullen murmur answered him. 

“Cut him loose,” Smiling Jim flung 
back over his shoulder to the Box L 
punchers, who had surrounded Dutch 
with guns trained straight ahead. 

“‘He’s loose,” Mort whispered. 

“Put your hands up,” the cattleman 


ordered the men in front of him. Slowly 
and reluctantly they obeyed. 

“Now, Dutch, I’m giving you a 
chance,” Smiling Jim went on. “Head 


west and go round the town and straight 
into Mexico. I’m gonna give you a fifteen 
minute start.” 

“Can I have one of my guns?” 


Dutch pleaded. 


Code of Men: 


case than any of 


of the man he had left in their hands, Pat 
saw the mob rush through the jail doors 
and emerge a few minutes later with the 
unfortunate Dutch, bound and helpless. 

Eli Waltham, standing at her elbow, 
left nothing for her 1 imagination. 

“They’ ll hang him now,” he growled. 

“Tt’s an outrage,” Pat sobbed. “It’s 

cowardly. Can’t you please stop them?” 

“It would take more than one man to 
stop that gang,” Eli informed her 
grimly, “and if Jim brought him in, he 
probably deserves all he’s about to get.’ 

Pat. drew herself erect, her eyes 
flashing. 

“Tf there isn’t a man with courage 
enough to prevent that murder, there 
is a woman who can try.” 


Homer King Gordon 
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“What was it you wanted to know?” 
Eli questioned. 
“T want to know 
Box L my father owned when he died,” 


how much of t the 





she asked defiantly. 

“Your father didn’t even own « blade | 

” i 

of Box L grass. k 

[he old lawyer was looking at the 

floor when he answered. ‘ 
“Are you denying that my father 


had a large sum of money when he died” 
Pat demanded. 

“As far as I know, your father didn’t § 
hz ve a cent,” Eli asserted. 


“Then how do you explain Mr. Loui i 


she asked bitterly. 
Waltham 7 


’ 59) 
son’s actions? 
“A sane man wouldn’t try,” 








‘hey were hanging on Smiling 
Jim’s saddle horn. He slipped 
both guns in their belts and hol- 
sters back over his shoulder. 

Dutch buckled them on quickly. 

“If I ever get a chance, Jim 
Lawson, I’ll pay you back, and 
this time I aint lyin’, either,” 
Dutch promised gratefully as he 
wheeled out round the mob and 
dashed off in the direction Smiling 
Jim_ had indicated. 

“T’m gonna shoot the first one 
that moves,” the cattleman said 


tersely. 
There was a general shuffling 
of feet, and some _ muttered 





threats, but it was fully fifteen | 
minutes later when Smiling Jim | 
sheathed his guns. A posseorgan- | 
ized instantly and tore off back | 

| 


through the town in frenzied 
pursuit. 

“Funny about a mob,” Squat 
commented. ‘“‘There’s not a 


single man there blames you for 
stopping their party, but they 
may get a little sore at yuh if 
they don’t catch him.” 





Western Born 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


I’m western born 

And western bred 

The West’s in my heart. 

The West’s in my head. 

I’m western-minded, western made, 
Western visioned and unafraid, 
Western geared and western trained, 
Western souled and western brained. 
I want to live my life each day 


With western friends in a western way. 


And when I die 

I want to lie 

In western ground 
’Neath the western sky. 


sighed. 
With her nerves keyed to an 
almost hysterical tension, Pat 
mistook his whimsical tone for 


an attempt to make light of her | 


questions. 

“ah didn’t come here to be 
laughed at,” she said, her chin 
quivering. “If you will kindly | 


unlock the door, I'll go back to 
my aunt.” 


“Did you come alone?” Eli 
asked. 

Wes 

“T wish you had __ brought 


your aunt. Maybe I could have 
made her understand how ridic- 
ulous your claims are,” he said 
regretfully. 

Pat waited majestically at the 
door without answering. Waltham 
noted her tense nerves and tightl; 
clenched fists. A certain scraggly 
tree standing a few yards off the 
trail she would travel going back 
to the Box L flashed through his 


mind. 

“Tl ride out with yeu,” he 
offered. “Got to sez Jim, any- 
way.” 

“Thank you, but I’d rather go 
alone.” 





Eli took off the battered felt hat 








“Maybe,” Smiling Jim replied. 








“Anyway, I don’t think they’ll 
catch him.” 

“There’s a lot of good horses in that 
posse.” Bart objected. 

“Yeah. But they’re all goin’ in the 
wrong direction,” the big rancher grinned. 

“How come?” asked Bart. 

“Tl bet dollars to cents Dutch headed 
straight for Jack-Knife Pass soon as he 
got out of sight,” Smiling Jim explained. 

“In that case,” 
fully, “guess we’d oughta let him hang.” 

Smiling Jim shook his head. 

“T’ve an idea we made a friend out of 
Dutch,” he said slowly, “and we might 
need a few friends before we're through 
with Lewis and Malata.” 

XII 

ROM the window of Eli Waltham’s 

office, Pat saw just enough of Smiling 
Jim’s actions to be filled with horror 
and misunderstanding. She saw the 
dead man, and saw the captured rustler, 
surrounded by Box L riders, led to the 
jail door and shoved inside. She watched 
the mob gather, and from the look on 
Smiling Jim’s face she knew that he 
recognized the mob’s intentions. When 
he left, seemingly indifferent to the fate 


Squat sighed regret- ** 





She started for the door, but the old 
lawyer blocked her path. 

“You are being foolish, Miss Graves,” 
he said quietly. 

“Let me pass,” she demanded proudly. 

He turned the key in the lock and put 
it in his pocket. 


AM only keeping you from seeing 

something you would never forget, 
Miss Graves.” 

“Would you dare keep me a prisoner?” 

Eli went over to the window and 
pulled down the blind. 

“If I thought it was best for you, I’d 
keep you here until hell froze over,” 
he assured her calmly. 

Her defiant glare didn’t disturb him 
in the slightest. 

“Oh, I hate you all,” she cried miserably. 

“What did you come to see me about, 
Miss Graves?” he asked, ignoring the 
contempt in her voice. 

“T realize now that it was a mistake, 
coming here to question you,” answered 
Pat brokenly. “Of course you wouldn’t 
tell me anything. Aunt Emily was 
right. I shouldn’t have come.” 





he’d just put on and sat down 
again. The door was still locked. 

“Sorry to bother you,” he explained, 
“but whenever you decide to let me take 
you back to the Box L Ill unlock the 
door.” 

“If you insist on humiliating me, | 
must.” 

“Pat,” Eli replied gently, “New Mexico 
isn’t the graveyard of lost souls that 
you imagine. You’re upset. There’s a good, 
logical reason why I’m not going to let 
you ride to the Box L alone.” 


E’ EN through her anger, Pat could not 
help but respect the sincerity of his 
statement. It only made the mystery 
deeper. Humbly ashamed of her out- 
burst, she followed the old lawyer down 
the rickety stairs leading to the street, 
and waited until he saddled his horse. 
He led the way, choosing a dusty side 
street well away from the lynching tree. 
It wasn’t until they were several miles 
out of town that she realized why. 

She tried timidly to apologize then. 
Eli’s face was wrinkled in a scowl which 
discouraged conversation, but she made 
an effort anyway. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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S we catch up the slack consequent 
upon the fag-end of a publishing 
year and the early winter breather 
which always precedes the spring 

freshets, it is fiction, we find, that intrigues 
us most. Besides, in our weekly broad- 
castings, we have discussed the necessity 
for observing the journalistic amenities; 
that is to say, we have been making a 
point of talking, in our radio “Book 
Chats,” chiefly about such books as may 
be considered ‘“‘news,’—the Viscount 
Grey Memoirs. The Page “Letters,” 
Lowell Thomas’ “First World Flight,” 
that sort of thing. As a result we natur- 
ally miss out much of the fiction 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


petitions, bills, lobby-buttonholing and 
the like, and the simple method of putting 
the question before some hundreds of 
thousands of American fiction-readers 
through the medium of the popular novel. 
And the difference is, chiefly, that Mr. 
Grey’s way of doing the trick is likely to 
be several thousand per cent more effec- 
tive. 

We don’t know, of course, what Mr. 
Grey’s royalties from one of his books 
amount to; they’ve been computed so 


peace are quite likely to turn out to be 
two different things; we have known 
brothers to fight, indeed quarrels have 
come to be regarded as almost necessary 
concomitants to, or at least character- 
istic of brotherly affection. However 
that’s beside the question—and _ beside 
the quest. 
Sir Philip’s novel ‘will be called a propa- 
ganda book and in the sense set forth on 
its jacket it is actually a propaganda 
book. That is to say, it embodies a power- 
ful plea for peace between nations. But 
it iS a propaganda novel only in the 
degree, for example, that Mr. Zane Grey’s 
“Vanishing American,” is a propa- 





and perhaps it is natural enough 
to allow the Corner to restore the 
balance. 

At any rate, by a judicious 
reading of the Corner each month 
and a proper observance of Mon- 
day evenings with your radio set 

you have one of course!—you'll 
find out what we mean. And you 
will perceive that, between the 
Serious Things of Life on the one 
hand and mere levity as exempli- 
fied in simple fiction on the other, 
we do manage to maintain a sort 
of equilibrium, take it all in all. 

This much off our mind—our 
ipparent overplus of fiction for 
the month satisfactorily explained 

we can turn to on the novels 
with a clear conscience. 


The Vanishing American 
THE RE’S Mr. Zane Grey’s new 


one, “The Vanishing Amer- 
ican” (Harper). Mr. Grey has 
written a readable yarn with his 
usual facility for piling situation 
upon situation and for stringing a 
sound plot to hold the fabric 
together. At the same time he 
has written a propaganda novel; 
written it with his eyes open, if we’re any 
judge, and with full intent to focus for 
his thousands of readers, against the 
ground glass of his story, the picture of 
the American Indian—‘‘moving on, di- 
minishing, fading, vanishing—vanishing!”’ 
And his propaganda, if we may con- 
tinue to call it that, reaches still farther. 
Mr. Grey’s interest in the Indian runs to 
more than mere sentimental observance of 
his passing. The Indian is with us yet, no 
one knows better than Mr. Grey that he 
is likely to be with us for some time to 
come. And he is not getting a square deal 
far from it. Of course that’s a bromide 
by this time and so is the plea that some- 
thing must be done about it. But there’s 
a difference between political repetition of 
the Indian’s grievance—judges (and pre- 
sumably Congressmen) do grow weary of 
much speaking—a difference, we were 
saying, between hammering away at 








“[JNCHANGING Quest” 





A characteristic picture of Zane Grey, author of “The 
Vanishing American,” (Harper). Mr. Grey is not sure 


whether riding or fishing is his favorite recreation 


often and so variously in the public prints 
that they’re mere meaningless figures to 
us. But we venture to guess—so obvious 
is the sincerity of his interest in the Indian 
—that Mr. Grey would be willing to pass 
up a large cut of his customary profits, in 
the case of this book, if it might only 
stimulate an equal and active interest on 
the part of the public in the case he pre- 
sents so clearly; if his book might only 
turn out to be the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
of the American Indian. 


The Unchanging Quest 
is the title of 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ new novel (Doran). 
His choice is explained on the reverse of 
the book-jacket by a paragraph setting 
forth that the unchanging quest is man’s 
search for universal brotherhood—for 
peace. 
Of course universal brotherhood and 


ganda novel; to precisely the 
extent that the story of a very bad 
little boy and his punishment 
might be considered propaganda 
directed laudably toward making 
all little boys good. Such “mes- 
sages,” if you like to call them 
that, may be embodied in cracking 
good stories; a real novel can 
always stand a strain of propa- 
ganda blood in its veins anyhow. 





And in the case of Sir Philip 
Gibbs—and of Zane Grey with 
his vanishing Americans—the 


stories do stand the strain. Which, 
of course, is the one essential in 
the case of the man who chooses 
to do his crying in the wilderness 
through the medium of fiction. 


Gy premise you must allow Sir 
Philip. He’s an Englishman 
and he went through the War. His 
spirit was tremendously worked 
upon by what he observed and 
therefore he is tremendously 
concerned with what the War 
should have meant and with what 
it obviously has not meant, so far, 
to the participating nations. And 
he will write about it and you 
can’t stop him. 

Make this single allowance, though, (it 
is necessary for an American audience 
to make such allowances, for it has been 
America’s privilege to profit by the War 
and then forget it, just as it has been 
England’s choice to remember the War 
and try to profit by it), make this allow- 
ance for Sir Philip’s théme and you're in 
for a delightful two hours’ reading. A 
Gibbs book—father, son or brothers, all 
the same—is not one to skim through but 
a tidbit to savor and enjoy to the full. 


Read “Unchanging Quest,” read it 
quietly, leisurely and say to yourself 


every other chapter or so, “How many 
other novelists would or could have done 
as deliberate, as sound a job as this with 
this theme and on as wide a canvas!” 

Then, when you’ve finished the book, 
try to count them; you'll not need all your 
fingers. (Continued on page gs 
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Boulder Dam May Of course it would be nice if allthe seven Los Angeles. The narrow stretch known as the “Colma py 
be Built Without states in the Colorado river basin could _ bottle neck” causes numerous accidents, many of them fatal, bal 
Arizona’s Consent '@ch an agreement as to usesof waterand and often acts as a dam when traffic is heavy and machines high 
power and as to location of a highdam. meet there. The best news that has come to California open | > 
But if Arizona’s governor, Mr. Hunt, still feels that his road enthusiasts is the announcement that financing has io 
state can not afford to consent to the program that is satis- been completed so that the street car tracks will be moved | 74” 
factory to California, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico and the highway will be made wide at Colma. si 
and Colorado, it is apparent that the Federal Government Later, perhaps, the Bay Shore highway will be widened | “°" 
is going to proceed with development anyway. and then it will be possible to drive from the south into San a 
The seven-states pact, which was adopted at a conference Francisco over two routes without having to “squeeze” 
in Phoenix and which was to provide for equitable appor- _ through. — 
tionment of water and power, In some future “Open Road = 
was approved by _ Federal Sar PEAS Number” of SUNSET it is prob- omy 
authorities and by the legis- WaaTs THAT ee a! able that an article will appear, | 1 
latures of all the seven states bee, pen, At vig describing a motor trip over The 
with the exception of Arizona. x ‘4 | BADGE OF Golden Gate bridge from the f w 
California, at the last session ao MASCULINTY SS Redwood highway into San} ‘ 
of its legislature, added condi LE ee fe “ Francisco without having to use | °" , 
tions that prevented the pact me by Lp a ferry. i 
from becoming a  six-states AR u w wie 
agreement. “ 
Secretary Work of the Inter- What the West The open road : 
ior Department has submitted Means to the = Means more in pe 
to the Senate Committee on inde Mithers the West than , 
Irrigation and Reclamation a elsewhere _be- ay 
report recommending that the cause there is so much to see.} °° 
Federal Government build the In no other section of the earth 7. 
dam when six of the basin can a motorist find so many e . 
states approve the Colorado joys as he can while touring vat 
River Pact. This would make through the eleven western} ™’ 
this great enterprise possible states and British Columbia.} ““" 
without the consent of Arizona. Only a few of the attractions 
“The money-earning feature are Grand Cajion, Yellowstone, 
of this development is power,” Rocky Mountain Park, Mesa Seni 
says the Secretary in his recom- Verde, where the cliff dwellers} by I 
mendation. “The revenues from lived; Yosemite, Sequoia, with} Bloc 
the sale of power alone will, it pie ee ga Sc." ~- ** the world’s oldest living thing, 
is believed, repay the entire as : Rodger, tm the Sem Peewee 2" the giant tree; Mt. Rainier, } blan 
cost of these works, with inter- Lest We Tenge Crater Lake, Glacier Park, Mt. the 
est at 4 per cent.” Whitney, highest point in any} to k 
He urges a United States bond issue of $125,000,000 to state; Death Valley, lowest point in any state; Great Salt with 
carry out the program. Lake, Buried City, in Nevada; Mt. Robson and Lake Louise, | PFC 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover is in favor of building a in British Columbia. tion 
dam in the Colorado river, and it is known that President It is now possible for a family of small income to see the } follo 
Coolidge supports the proposal. great national parks in the West, for camping facilities have> «z 
After many years of weary delay it now seems certain that —_ been provided by the Federal Government. And park records } ciati 
the turbulent Colorado river will be tamed and made useful prove that the masses are taking advantage of thisservice.} the 
to the great, growing West, that needs its water and the With highways constantly improved and with ideal tour- eg 
cheap electric energy its water can create while falling over a __ing conditions it naturally follows that the West is the auto- } proc 
high dam in Black or Boulder cafion. mobile manufacturers’ delight. Presi 
ra ra Reports from only one of the Western states—California } indig 
—show that it ranked second in the United States in the . 7 
San Francisco’s To the motorist San Francisco is like a number of motor vehicle registrations during 1925. It had} men 
Highway Gates to walled city with only two or three narrow 1,475,915 while New York had 1,627,025. iy per c 
Be Opened Wide 84t¢s for entrance. Yet tourists from all On a per capita basis California leads the nation in motor es 


sections of the United States drive along 
the splendid paved highway that connects San Francisco and 


car ownership. And there are many reasons for this con- 
dition. 
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an Uncle Sam _ We have all known individuals who won 
‘Keep His Head Our admiration by their display of courage 
iin Prosperity? while overcoming adversity, and who 
: later disappointed us by a display of 
jweakness in character when abnormal prosperity suddenly 
‘came their way. It seems easier to fight obstinately 
gainst obstacles than it is to hold one’s head when 
azzling success is attained. And, of course, a nation is 
a similar position since it is but a large group of in- 





‘dividuals. 


The nation that is called the U. S. A. stood the shock 
‘of war in an admirable manner but completely lost its 


‘balance in the wave of prosperity that resulted in this 
‘country while proving a catastrophe elsewhere. 


Then came the headache that invariably follows all 
excesses, and again the United States displayed the finest 
sort of spirit by combatting 
the discouragements of 1921. 
Now it is experiencing the 
highest standard of living that 
ever has been known by the 
human race. There isso much 
money available that every 
worth-while stock or bond 
issue is oversubscribed many 
times before books can be 
closed. Fewer persons are 
unemployed than in any other 
country. About eight out of 
ten automobiles in the world 
are owned by Americans. 
There is more food and better 
food here than anywhere else 
on the globe. There are more 
comforts for persons of small 
incomes than kings and queens 
enjoyed in olden days. Radios, 
phonographs and moving pic- 
tures are among the pleasures 
enjoyed regularly by the masses. 

This nation can continue 
to be prosperous, if it will 
guard against the temptation 
to become greedy. If it 
forgets all the finer things of life in its orgy of success, it 
will have to pay the penalty later. There are plenty of 
warnings from the past to guide it. Will it heed them? 


U v 


Senate Scored With the American people discussing the 
by Lawyers for law’s delays more than any other subject, 
Blocking Reform with all intelligent and observing citizens 
recognizing the fact that most of the 
blame can be placed on the methods of procedure and with 
the Vice President attacking Senate rules, it is interesting 
to know that the Senate of the United States is charged 
with delaying reform. The committee on uniform judicial 
procedure presented a report to the American Bar Associa- 
a at the annual convention, the summary of which 
ollows: 








_ “If representative government still exists in America the Bar Asso- 
ciation’s determination to simplify, expedite and reduce the expense of 
the courts can no longer be suppressed by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The law forbids the President to holda bill but ten days, 
yet a senate committee can hold one forever. It has suppressed the 
procedural bill twelve years. A two-thirds vote will overthrow a 
Presidential veto, but no power on earth except a righteous public 
indignation can overcome a senate committee hid behind the power 
of senatorial courtesy. The crying need of simplifying court procedure 
is an illuminating example. In spite of the President’s recom- 
mendation and the agreement in writing of 82 senators and over 80 
per cent of the house to vote for the bill, a bare majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee refused to allow a vote. It is serious food for 
thought, that a few men militantly led by Senator T. J. Walsh under 
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the present rules of the senate were more powerful than the whole 
senate, the President and a unanimous organized bench and bar. They 
did not simply delay needed legislation; they deli+erately suppressed 
it. Old Russia could not have been much worse. The American 
press has grasped the truth which is all that is necessary.” 

If any one has evolved a plan for simplification of the 
American legal system, the American public will not be 
tolerant of any deliberate efforts to delay its adoption. 


U U 


Why Discriminate Relentless warfare is waged by the Fed- 
Against Dumb pe — aa — ani- 

mails. report trom the U. 5. Depart- 
Beasts of Prey? ment of Agriculture shows that the num- 
ber of wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, bobcats, Canada 
lynxes and injurious rodents has been materially decreased 
by paid hunters and poisoners. As a general rule these 
animals menace only domestic 
livestock, grains and grasses in 
the West. The predatory beasts 







a) 

a iga that walk like men and menace 
STAMEST | human life are permitted con- 
OF LIVING | stantly to increase in numbers. 





There is no relentless warfare 
waged against them. Only 
sham battles are fought for the 
protection of human society. 
When a slinking coyote is 
caught and killed we reward its 
destroyer with a bounty. When 
a man-killer is accidentally cap- 
tured the sob staff begins to 
work and we seek the florists 
for tokens of our sympathy. 
When a wolf, that might make 
a meal of a sheep, comes 
within the range of a rifleman, 
it is dispatched. When we 
catch a burglar, who enters our 
homes with loaded revolver and 
all natural restraint nullified by 
dope, we send him to comforta- 
ble quarters in a prison where he 
is fed until the paroie board can 
prepare the papers for his release. 
The bobcat, that follows the course laid out for it by Nature, 
hasn’t a chance when it is cornered by the agent of the 
Government, but the bootlegger, who sells mislabeled 
poison to high school boys and girls, can find a thousand 
loopholes in the net of the law. 


U U 


Over $13,000,000 Federal aid for road building has been 
in Federal Aid apportioned for the fiscal year beginning 
for West’s Roads July 1, 1926, and of the total sum of 

$73,125,000 to be spent the eleven 
Western states will receive $13,641,900. It is estimated 
that at least 10,000 miles of roads will be completed through- 
out the United States during the year with Federal aid. 

The new apportionment for the West follows: 


IN THE HISTORY 








Gale, inthe Los Angeles Times 


“Watch Your Step!” 


Asiggtic.: =o. 2. $1,055,908 Nevada _-. 8 948,318 

California. . . 2,484,907 New Mexico. 1,187,264 

Colorado 1,380,384 Oregon. . 1,182,945 

Idaho .. 936,589 Utah.. 848,251 

Montana....... 1,551,060 Washington . 1,130,080 
Wyoming. ..... . .$935,594 


In states of large area but small population, where much 
of the land is owned and held by the National government, 
it would not be possible to construct modern highways 
without financial assistance. These highways are used by 
taxpayers of other states and their improvement helps 
break down sectionalism and promotes national prosperity. 
















~~ 
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Courtesy of the Bureau of Water Works and Supply, City of Los Angeles 


Map showing location of proposed aqueduct to carry Colorado river water to Los Angeles. Laterals would be built to connect 


other Southern California cities with the new source of water. The proposed aqueduct would be 258 miles in length 


and would take water from the river about sixty-five miles below Needles, Cal. It would be necessary to lift 
the water 1700 feet so it would flow to Los Angeles. Power, developed at Boulder dam, would work 
the pumps. The heavy black line shows the location of the proposed aqueduct 


Southern California Needs Colorado River Water 


\ 4 7 HEN there is not a sufficient supply of water to 


support both agriculture and human beings ina 

given area the former must do without water. That 
is a law of life, and the thickly populated section of Southern 
California is developing a condition which will test that law 
unless protective means are adopted. 

The conflict of urban interests and country interests is 
already a fact down there. So those who understand the 
situation are in deadly earnest in their efforts to hasten 
settlement of the Colorado river controversy so some of 
the millions of gallons of its water, now wasted, can be used 
to permit the natural development of that section. 

The coastal plain extending from the Pacific ocean to the 
base of the Puente hills and Santa Monica mountains and 
from the mountains to the San Joaquin hills, covering an 
area of 775 square miles, was originally saturated with 
ground water, held back by the coastal barriers. Most of 
that water has been used. 

Orange county employed J. B. Lippincott, a Los Angeles 
engineer, to make a survey of the situation, and his report 
on water conseryation and flood control of the Santa Ana 
river revealed astounding facts. His investigations proved 
that during the ten years preceding July 1, 1925, the amount 
of water pumped from the underground basin of Orange 
county had increased 300 per cent! 

In 1888 the total artesian area in the entire coastal plain 
was 315 square miles. In 1904 it had been reduced to 206 
square miles. At the beginning of 1925 it had nearly dis- 
appeared, the total area being only 55 square miles. 

One test well was put down in Southern California in the 
late nineties and it has been watched carefully in the study 
of the underground water supply. At the start there was 
sufficient pressure to raise the water 60 feet above the 
ground surface. In the summer of 1924 the water level had 
dropped 50 feet below the surface, a total decline of 110 
feet since the well was first observed! 

With the population in the cities gaining rapidly and 
steadily, and with demand for water for domestic purposes 
growing in proportion, it is inevitable that horticultural 
and agricultural interests will suffer unless the total water 
supply can be increased. 

“We need the Colorado river water,” declared J. P. 
Baumgartner, publisher of the Santa Ana Register, to the 


writer of The Pulse department of SUNSET MAGAZINE. “Un- 
less a new supply of water is brought in, you will see orange 
groves chopped down. The fight between the farmers and 
the cities of Southern California for water is already in 
progress.” 

It is generally taken for granted by those without specific 
knowledge that the Owens river and the famous aqueduct 
built by the city of Los Angeles are capable of supplying all 
future needs. There is also a common belief that Los Angeles 
is using its source of water as a club with which to force 
neighboring cities to ask for annexation. 

“Neighboring cities have been knocking at the doors of 
Los Angeles for water,” declared W. W. Hurlbut, office 
engineer for the Los Angeles Bureau of Water Works and 
Supply. “But the growth of Los Angeles has been so rapid 
that it can not spare water for the future. This department, 
consequently, sent a resolution to the city council suggest- 
ing that any city joining Los Angeles be required to take 
care of its own water needs until a supplementary source 
is developed. By the time the Colorado river can be 
dammed and an aqueduct can be built to Los Angeles, this 
city will be ready for the additional water.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the water de- 
partment installed 20,000 new services, and the 1920 Fed- 
eral census proved that there were 5.4 inhabitants per 
service! 

The water department now gives service all the way up 
from sea level to 1450 feet above sea level. 

If a dam is built in the Boulder or /Black cafion of the 
Colorado river, water for Los Angeles will be taken out 
sixty-five miles below Needles, Cal., and raised 1700 feet 
to the aqueduct! Power for the pumps will be generated 
by water falling over the dam. 

The aqueduct will be 258 miles in length, 20 miles longer 
than the present one from Owens river. It will be three 
and three-fourths times as large as the Owens river aque- 
duct. But though cost of material and the wage scale have 
greatly advanced since the latter was built and though the 
cost of the new aqueduct has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $150,000,000, the per capita cost will not exceed 
that of the Owens river project, so rapid has been the pop- 
ulation increase. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Alaska and Idaho Under the Congressional Dome 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HANK Heaven, the dull tribe of 
name-makers did not entirely 
cover America with ‘-towns,” 
“tons” and “-villes.’” Now and 
then an aboriginal appellation survived 
their butchery of the picturesque and 


tangy in nomencla- 
ture. Thanks to one 
such survival, we 


have Sutherland of 
Poonnan. Dan Suth- 
erland might have 
survived Smithville, 
but he would have 
been sadly handi- 
capped if his pictur- 
esque personality had 
been anticlimaxed by 
such a locale. For 
me, Sutherland of 
Poonnan is as individ- 
ual and denotive as 
Tour de lAuvergne 
or any “de,” or 
“von” in the Alma- 
nach de Gotha. 

lhe precise place of 
Poonnan the peculiar 
on the map of Alaska 
is immaterial; [| 
can’t find it. Te is 
enough that it is its 
own kind and serves to orient Sutherland, 
settler of the Alaska problem. Unques- 
tionably this is the Great Problem before 
Congress, and one that will never be 
settled so long as Dan Sutherland can 
find any excuse for keeping the settling 
business going. As voteless delegate in 
Congress from the boreal regions, that is 
what he is there for. 


T one time Dan was keen for a defini- 
tive settlement, and could show you an 
exact chart of the process. It was simple 
as that. Abolish the fifty-seven controls 
of Alaska from Washington and establish 
100 per cent home rule. Now he begins 
to think that thirty-four of these controls 
are indispensable, and that they aren’t 
such horrid monsters after all. After 
several terms in the Capitol, he has dis- 
covered that the Forest Service is not a 
heartless abstraction, compounded of red 
tape and swelled head, but is made up of 
a bunch of real, human good fellows. 
While I can not say that he has form- 
ally admitted it, I am sure that Dan is 
now convinced that the Biological Survey 
exists for a more useful purpose than 
establishing wild life refuges for mos- 
quitos. To be sure, he considers that all 


bureaus are deserving of no better cate- 
gory than that of necessary evils, but the 
important fact is that time has reconciled 
Sutherland to the inevitable. 


It would 
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Sunset Staff Correspondent 


not be surprising if he and Herbert 
Hoover smoked a pipe of peace one of 
these days on the topic of Alaska salmon 
—provided such a pact did not deprive 
Dan of his inalienable right to settle the 
Alaska problem. For the Lord of Poonnan 
is one of those lov- 
able American char- 
acters who are always 
settling but never 
settle. He started his 
settling early in life. 

Like many other 
distinguished Amer- 
icans, Sutherland was 
born in Canada; on 
Cape Breton Island, 
to be exact. At the 
age of seven, which 
coincided with the 
hundredth year of the 
age of the Great Re- 
public, Dan gave his 
hearty assent to the 
parental decision to 
join the Big Show, 
and signed on in Mas- 
sachusetts. Schooling 
in Essex alternated 
with fishing expedi- 
tions to the Grand 
Banks and_ various 
other doings, of which the chronicler wots 
not, until Alaska gold fever got him in 
1898. Some form of Alaska fever has 
had him ever since. 
He jumped off from 
San Francisco and 
landed at St. Mich- 
aels, whence he as- 
cended the Yukon 
and tasted all the 
delights and suffered 
all the sorrows of the 
rush for gold. Nome 
claimed him next, 
and there, in the 
lighterage business in 
association with the 
Sesnons and the Lieb- 
es’s of San Francisco, 
he helped thousands 
to settle on the beach 
of gold. Himself, he 
continued to settle 
wherever there was a 
gold rush in Alaska 
for the next twenty 
years. 

Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed Dan U. S. 
Marshal of Alaska in 1909, and his political 
settling enterprises date from that time. 
In his third term as territorial delegate, 
he is now engaged in _ settling the 
Alaska problem as it pivots on Wash- 


Suth erland 
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ington. One thing that makes him 
hopeful that he will not outlive the 
settling task is that everybody who 
approaches the Great Problem has a bias. 
He proudly admits that he has at least 
one. Just now his outstanding bias is 
directed at Representative Free, of Cal- 
ifornia, who had the magnificent audacity 
to propose the abandonment of the 
Government’s Alaska railway, just be- 
cause it is losing a million dollars a year. 
What’s a million a year lost on Alaska— 
territorially, the largest parliamentary 
constituency in the whole world! One of 
these days the pioneering spirit will 
revive in the United States, and there 
will be the Government railway, all 
ready to provide the hardy pioneers with 
a perilous trip into the heart of Fairbanks. 
Now, really, can you conceive of a man 
like Free trying to settle the Alaska prob- 
lem?—!—!!—-!!! (N. B. Danis a charter 
member of the Sourdoughs.) 


T is like entering a placid harbor from 

a restless sea to turn from stormy Dan 
Sutherland to genial Addison T aylor 
Smith. You know right away that he is 
your friend. It is quite unnecessary for 
his secretary to hand you a composite 
halftone of the Capitol resting on the 
portrait of Addison T., with ‘ ‘Your friend, 
Addison T. Smith” in facsimile autograph 
underneath. You may be lonely, longing 
for Twin Falls, Pocatello, Coeur d’Alene 
or some other friendly 
burg “way out in 
Idaho,” but with the 
greatness of simplic- 
ity and the lucidity of 
the graphic method, 
that picture-card tips 
you off to the solid 
and restful concept 
that you have a 
friend at court, at 
the august Capitol 
of the Republic; none 
other, in fact, than 
Addison T. Smith. 

The life of Addison 
Smith, soberly con- 
sidered, points many 
a tale and adorns not 
a few morals. One 
precept stands out: 
Honor the Congres- 
sional clerk in the 
days of thy youth, 
lest he be a Congress- 
man with Power and 


Pull in later days. And yet another 

looms up: Be kind to the Book Agent 

who dispenses culture in de luxe bind- 

ings, with a nervous eye on the Aire- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





A Woman Who Conquers Snow Peaks 
A Man Who Gasses Fresh Fruit for the World | The West's Only Woman Telephone Engineer 


The Blazer of Idaho's ‘Orange Trail” 








She Climbs “Em for Fun 


HENEVER Mrs. Roscoe L. 

Tipple has two or three days to 

spend just as she wants to she 

dons a mountaineering garb, 

takes an alpine stock or ice axe and strikes 
out for the high mountains. She prefers 
conquering snow peaks to the lesser 
variety—they provide more thrills and a 
greater sense of accomplishment—but 
any rugged, precipitous mountain that 
presents real obstacles to the skilled 
alpiner is worth tackling, in her opinion. 
Mrs. Tipple is secretary of The Cas- 
cadians, a hardy outdoor-loving band of 
Yakima men and women who each sum- 
mer scale several of the most difficult 
peaks in Washington and Oregon. In the 
winter months they content themselves 
with arduous hikes over the snow-blan- 
keted foothills. Mrs. Tipple weighs only 
one hundred and seventeen pounds but 
there is not a man or woman among the 
Cascadians who has more stamina or 
downright powers of endurance on the 
sky-line trail. Twice she has climbed to 
the knife-edge pinnacle of Mount Stuart, 




















9470 feet in the clouds that billow over 
the Cascade range. Stuart is not an 
especially high mountain, as western 
peaks go, but it has such a mean reputa- 
tion that even the mountain goats take 
two looks for every step when they’re 
frolicking round its rocky flanks. 

Last summer Mrs. Tipple was the first 
of her sex and a member of the first party 
to reach the wind-swept cone of Rainier, 
14,408 feet above the places where the 
tide comes in. With her husband, a 
novice in the fine art of mountain climb- 
ing; the veteran Swiss guide, Hienie 
Fuhrer, and two assistant guides who had 
never been much above timberline before, 
Mrs. Tipple pioneered the 1925 trail to 
the summit on June 22. Skirting dan- 
gerous ice chutes where the slightest 
miscalculation meant a toboggan slide to 
death, sounding the lay of hidden crev- 
asses and chopping what seemed endless 
footholds in the frozen slopes, they 
marked the way for other parties to follow 
throughout the ensuing season. The 
ascent was made two weeks ahead of the 
date set by the park superintendent for 
the initial climb and was fraught with more 
than the usual difficulties and dangers. 

“There were thrills aplenty but I wasn’t 
really scared once,” was Mrs. Tipple’s 
laughing comment as she smoothed her 
bobbed brown locks. “About the most 
breath-catching bit of work we did was 
crossing a wide and apparently bottomless 
crevass on a curving ‘snow ladder,’ which 
wasn’t more than eight to ten feet wide 
and so steep we had to chop steps with 
our axes going up. Coming back we 
started at the top of it and just slid. The 
guide went first and it looked to us like 
he flew right off into space when he went 
over the crest. But it really was easy—if 
you kept your nerve. Later in the summer 
the snow ladder melts away and the 
guides stretch a rope ladder across.” 


Fuhrer was highly pleased with Mrs. 


Daring dangerous ice 
chutes where the 
slightest error in 

calculation means a 

slide to death, sound- 

ing the lay of hidden 
crevasses, climbing 
snow ladders and 
chopping footholds in 
frozen slopes— that is 
Mrs. Roscoe L. 
Tipple's idea of fun. 
She says it's really 
easy if you don't lose 

We 

swivel-chair travelers 

are willing to take her 


your nerve. 


word for it 


Tipple’s skill in negotiating the treacher- 
ous slopes and declared it was a relief not 
to have to tell her all the time what to do, 
as he must with members of practically 
all his parties. 

“T don’t climb mountains for the sake 
of saying I’ve been to the top but because 
I love to,” Mrs. Tipple remarked. “Any 
woman who is in good health, who isn’t 
afraid to rough it and doesn’t get dizzy 
every time she looks down off a high place, 
can become a good mountain climber. 
The way to learn is to start on ‘rock 
work,’ scaling steep but not necessarily 
high cliffs or bluffs. That teaches one how 
to cope with ticklish situations and prob- 
lems that arise on more hazardous climbs. 

“T don’t get much fun out of parties, 
and cards bore me although I’ve tried 
hard to learn how to play bridge, but let 
me get up on a real mountain with a good- 
sized chunk of landscape spread out below 
and I’m happiest. There’s something 
exhilarating and at the same time soothing 
about it. You feel a sense of superiority 
over the human atoms in the valleys and 
flat places and yet you know you don’t 
count for much, and things that have 
worried you at home seem too trivial to 
remember.” Hester Dean Gul. 


° 
He Has Conquered a 


Seventeen-Year Problem 
EVENTEEN years ago Edward Milani 


of San Francisco lost a carload of 
refrigerated fruit over one warm Sunday. 
The following day he started a series of 
experiments seeking the secret of the 
preservation of fresh fruit over week-ends 
and for long shipments. Up to the winter 
of 1923-24 he made 887 of these efforts to 
hault the bacillus of decay, and with the 
888th effort he found the solution of his 
problem. ‘The result is that today in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Pekin, Timbuktu, 
or wherever you may be, you may have 
fresh California fruits and vegetables and 
flowers, gathered as much as five months 
before, in exactly the same condition they 
were when picked. 

Fruits shipped to London, Liverpool and 
Hamberg from California in August have 
been consumed at dinners and banquets 
on Christmas Day of the same year. 
bears gathered in California on August 4, 
1924, were served in South Bend, Indiana, 
at Christmas dinner of that year as fresh, 
sweet and finely flavored as when they 
were taken from the trees near San Fran- 
cisco, four months and three weeks before. 
Flowers cut from gardens of San Francisco 
in June and July have been perfectly pre- 
served until the middle of September and 
apparently could have been kept with all 
their original color, fragrance and beauty 
for an indefinite period had not the con- 
tainers been opened. Grapes, shipped to 
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New York and Boston and then back to 
San Francisco before being opened, 
appear to have been freshly cut from the 
vines, yet the voyage through the Panama 
Canal and back required more than fifty 
days. At this writing a shipment of fruit 
is on a steamer bound round the world, 
consigned by Milani of San Francisco 
back to Milani at San Francisco. 

The first experiment, in 1908, was a 
complicated matter, for the experimenter 
thought he was seeking a deeply involved 
solution. The 888th experiment devel- 
oped a process so simple that a child can 
prepare the fruit for long-time preserva- 
tion. The process is the removal of all 
oxygen from a package in which the fruit 
is sealed. This absence of oxygen pre- 
vents oxidization of the fruit and elimin- 
ates the operation of bacteria. When 
removed from the container the fruit, 
which is picked while still a trifle hard, 
must be allowed three or four days in 
which to ripen in the open air. Flowers, 
which are plucked shortly before maturity, 
must be given a few hours in which to 
open their blossoms. Vegetables are 
ready for immediate use. 

The secret of the process is a liquid 
which burns within the sealed container 
until the oxygen is removed, leaving the 
free nitrogen of the air and a gas which 
replaces the oxygen. The method of 
application is simple in the extreme: a 
slender pine stick is soaked in the secret 
composition and placed on a cardboard 
shield over the fruit, vegetables or flowers 
within the container, which is then put 
on the stand of a sealing machine. The 
stick is ignited and while the flame is 
burning at its highest the container is 
hermetically sealed with the blazing 
splinter inside. The composition on the 
wood continues to burn until the oxy- 
gen inside the container is completely 
exhausted. At the same time the mechan- 
ical mixture of carbon dioxide, nitrogen 
and other gases in minor quantity released 
from the air seals the stems of the fruit, 
preserving them in a green condition until 
they are removed from the container. 
The result of this sealing is that the stems 
always appear fresh when the fruit or 
flowers are taken out of the gas. Lacking 
oxygen, the processes of decay within the 
package are stopped. An _ occasional 
decayed grape, cherry or berry, which 
may escape the eyes of the packers, 
remains at the exact stage of decay at 
which it was picked and can not contami- 
nate the fresh fruit surrounding it. Experi- 
ments are now being conducted with fish, 
poultry and meats for similar handling of 
these products and their delivery at great 
distances in perfect condition. 

After the containers holding the fruit 
and gas are sealed they are kept in tem- 
peratures of forty to fifty degrees until 
wanted for use. Ordinary winter tem- 
peratures in the northern half of the north 
temperate zone are sufficiently low to 
eliminate the necessity of refrigeration 
for the fruit packed in gas. Fruits and 
vegetables have been removed from the 
containers after being sealed for forty 
days and carried in open baskets, in the 
ordinary temperatures of trains and 
hotels, for a week, without showing any 
signs of deterioration in flavor, weight or 
color. 
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Grapes taken from 
a container sealed 
forty days pre- 
viously with gas. 
They are in as 
perfect condition 
as when picked 


Trays holding eight pounds of 
grapes are used in containers to 
separate the fruit and prevent 


crushing 


Round metal containers of two sizes, 
holding twenty-four and forty-eight 
pounds, net, of fruit are used. At first tin 
and zinc were tried but now steel cans 
which can be refilled and used repeatedly 
are the standard. Large fruit such as 
pears, peaches, nectarines, apples and 

lums are wrapped separately. Vegeta- 
bles are similarly wrapped in tissue paper. 
Small fruits are placed in divided trays 
to prevent crushing, each tray holding 
eight pounds. Flowers are packed loosely, 
untied and unwrapped, except for a tissue 
paper lining to the container. The writer 
has seen roses, picked as large buds and 
kept in the gas forty-five days, open to as 
full-blown and perfect blossoms as if they 
had just come from the garden. 

It is interesting to consider the now prac- 
tical possibility of a dweller in some far 
outpost of civilization dining in midwinter 
with fresh California fruits upon a table 
adorned with California flowers. 

The cost of packing and gassing the 
various products handled is approxi- 
mately equal to that of packing them in 
ordinary wooden boxes and_ unskilled 
labor may be employed. Outfits for the 
preparation of fruit, vegetables and 
flowers by this method are easily mov- 
able and can be established at small cost 
in orchard, field or garden and the product 
taken direct from tree or plant without 
necessity of shipment or truck-haulage 
until packing and gassing has been com- 
pleted. The discovery means a tremen- 
dously increased income to California 
producers of fruits and vegetables, be- 
cause through it they are able to hold at 
least a part of their crops for midwinter 
sale when demand and prices are highest, 
and because delivery of the product in 
good condition in distant markets is 
assured. The consumer benefits also, in 
that he may have fresh fruits and vege- 
tables at any season of the year, with 
flowers to decorate his table at the same 


time. H. H. Dunn. 
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Edward Milani, discoverer 
of the process of “gassing 
fresh California fruit, beside 
a pile of containers of this 

fruit so prepared for 
shipment to London 





He Says It with Orange Paint 


LAZING trails both literally and 

figuratively is the hobby of Charles B. 
Sampson of Boise, Idaho, who has spat- 
tered tons of brilliant orange paint along 
the highways of the Northwest to guide 
aright the thousands of tourists who 
annually visit this scenic wonderland. 
Sampson has spent a fortune and a 
generous portion of his time in marking 
more than five thousand miles of highway 
for the accommodation of the public. 

And all because Sampson, while on his 
fourteenth trip through central Idaho in 
1920, lost his bearings and missed his 
destination by several miles. He immedi- 
ately decided that if he, who was familiar 
with the region, should be confused by 
lack of road-markers, the plight of 
tourists must be overwhelmingly con- 
fusing. i 

The first trail, painted in the summer 
of 1920, was a humorous experiment. 
Orange paint, which is the distinguishing 
mark of the “Orange Trail,” as the system 
of trails has been christened, was daubed 
from Boise to the Payette Lakes, Idaho’s 
summer playground. Four years later 
this embryonic path had developed 
into nineteen distinct highways, plainly 
marked, that form a network throughout 
the Northwest, traversing the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada and even reaching far north into 
Canada. One can not tour the Northwest 
without traveling the Orange Trail. 

The expansion and upkeep of the trail 
now require the services of a crew of three 
men who travel in a specially equipped 
truck. The trail’s instant popularity 
with the public, which had found few or 
no marked highways in the territory 
covered by the Orange route, and tourists’ 
emphatic appreciation of the service, has 
led Sampson into the actual business of 
trail-blazing, demanding expert atten- 
tion. The venture undertaken in fun has 








What would the Northwest tourists do 
without Charles B. Sampson and his hobby? 
An easy question to answer—they would 
lose their way, not to mention time and 
tempers. It's a first-rate hobby because it 
benefits the traveling public, gives access 
by no less than nineteen highways through 
half a dozen states, and Sampson foots the 
bills. He is the blazer of the “Orange 
Trail*™ which starts at Boise, Idaho, and 
even freckles its way into Canada. And 
Sampson feels fully repaid when folks 
write him grateful letters from 


all over the U.S. A. 


developed into a serious hobby, as well as 
an expensive one. Sampson explains that 
it is nothing more than a hobby, as it has 
never been used for advertising purposes 
and no mention of his business is ever 
made in connection with it. 

‘it's Just my contribution to public 
service,” he declares. He receives “fan” 
letters from every part of the continent 
expressing appreciation of the trail with 
its orange freckles. Travelers from points 
as widely separated as New York and 
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Los Angeles, Wisconsin and Old Mexico, 
write him. 

Sampson owns and operates the largest 
retail music firm in the intermountain 
country. He came to Boise in 1906, 
starting a hole-in-the-wall music store. 
Previous to that year he had been a tramp 
newspaper man in the east and Middle 
West. He is a newspaper man by train- 
ing, a music merchant and trail-blazer by 
accident, and a sportsman by avocation 
and inclination. E. CALLAWAY 


v v 


She is a “Trouble Shooter” 
THE distinction of being the West’s 


only woman telephone engineer be- 
longs to Mrs. Nell Wheelock, of Concrete, 
Washington, “trouble shooter” for the 
Skagit Telephone Company. For the 


past sixteen years Mrs. Wheelock - has - 


worked in the hills and cafions of the 
upper Skagit river valley, ‘shooting 
trouble” along the line, and because of 
her close application to duty, regardless 
of weather conditions, the lines she super- 
vises never carry a “line’s out of order” 
report. 

Mrs. Wheelock and her sister, Mrs. 
Katherine Glover, own and_ operate 
approximately four hundred miles of tele- 
phone lines over forty-six miles of terri- 
tory from Sedro Woolley to Marblemount, 
Skagit county, Washington. The area is 
one of the most rugged and storm-swept 
in the Western part of the state. 

When Mrs. Wheelock came from Syra- 
cuse, New York, to the West for her 
health sixteen years ago she was a frail 
woman, almost an invalid. When she 
moved to Concrete she weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds. Today 
she tips the scales at two hundred and ten 
and is a picture of rugged health. She 
celebrated her forty-eighth birthday re- 
cently by carrying out her regular duties 
along the phone lines under her super- 
vision. 

Sixteen years ago the Skagit Telephone 
Company had eighteen phones. Mrs. 
Wheelock arrived upon the scene when 
it was imperative to have a lineman and 
no man could be obtained for the job, so 
she donned overalls, spurs and linemen’s 
gloves and went to work. She has been 
at it without a “lay-off” ever since. One 
incident in her career reflects her indom- 
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Mrs. Nell Wheelock is the West's only 
woman telephone-line “trouble shooter.” 
Sixteen years ago, when she tock this 
strenuous job, she was in delicate health 
She and her sister, Mrs. Katherine Glover, 
own and operate approximately four hun- 
dred miles of telephone lines over forty-six 
miles of territory in Washinzton's most 
rugged and storm-swept area, but nobody 
ever reports “line out of order.’ It is said 
of these two women that if some one came 
to them with a telegram addressed to 


Hades they'd find a way to deliver it 


itable spirit and also the spirit of the 
West itself. She fell and broke her arm 
but did not take the time to go to a 
physician. She set the arm herself and 
kept herself occupied with her work while 
it healed. 

It is said of these two women telephone 
operators, Mrs. Wheelock and Mrs 
Glover, that if some one came to them 


with a telegram addressed to Hades 
they’d find a way to deliver it. 
Lawrence Wm. PEpROSE. 





I would fare forth on the ope 
And breathe the salty air, 


With never a task or care 





I would turn the key in the door—be free 


But who would look to the little none 
And tend the goldfish there? 


I would be off for the open road, 
The woodland ways explore; 
I would live in a brotherhood 


House Bound 
By Elizabeth Evelyn Moore 


n sea 





With the oak and the pine once more . 
But who would weed the garden path 
And trim the vine at the door? 


O, I would go where there’s never a roof! 
Today I’d take my leave, 

But I have seen how the windows watch, 
I know how the gate will grieve, 

And the wide front door will wait for me 
And bring me back at eve. 
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The Singing Crabman 


special shrimp cocktail, amuse themselves 
with D’Annunzio, and rest for a moment 
in the childlike gayety of The Singing 
Crabman, soon discovered his retreat. 
They told others. Among these came an 
aspiring young journalist, forever in 
search of local color. Three weeks after 
Beppo had taken charge of the Star of 
the Sea, a full-page Sunday feature 
spread its fame to the world at large. 

Now, from six to nine every evening, a 
line of cars stood before the door and 
Beppo rushed between kitchen and din- 
ing-room, glad of the respite from the 
gnawing memory in his 


(Continued from page 13) 


hit upon the idea of a fine dinner at the 
Star of the Sea, now the most popular 
restaurant on The Beach and patronized 
by rich Americans who came in limou- 
sines. When he proposed this, a deep 
glow burned in the depths of Madda- 
lena’s eyes and although she said duti- 
fully, “As the father and mother wish,” 
he fancied that he had at last met her 
approval. 

t was a little after six on the following 
evening when Felipe piloted his guests 
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at this moment Beppo came from the 
kitchen. 

For an instant he stood staring at the 
table in the farthest corner, his body 
rigid. Above the rattle of knives and 
forks and the laughter of the diners, he 
heard the heavy throbbing of his own 
heart. Then, through the blurring haze 
dimming his sight, he moved blindly for- 
ward toward the table. Three paces be-| 
hind Felipe’s chair he stopped. Once 
more he gazed upon the pale oval face, 
the long dark lashes veiling the eyes, the 
soft scarlet lips. 

Beppo leaned forward 








heart. 

When they came in 
greater numbers than he 
could handle, he hired 
Antonio, driven by years 
and rheumatism to quit 
the sea. With red waist- 
shawl and little gold 
hoops gleaming behind 
his grizzled curls, An- 
tonio scuttled about, 
murmuring his ingratiat- 
ing, “Un momento, 
Signor. Immediatemente, 
signorina.” The diners 
found this delightful and 
full of color. 

When they complained 
that the place was dif- 
ficult to find in_ the 
darkness Beppo hung 
above the door a great 
parchment fish, lighted 
inside. There it bellied 
in the gusty wind from 
the Bay and _ called 
further exclamations of 
delight from the patrons. 

Finally, in their in- 
satiable demand for 
color, they penetrated 
the kitchen, demanding 
the privilege of choosing 
their fish. Then Beppo 
bought a big glass tank 
and filled it with fish. 
From these, shrill-voiced 
flappers made their se- 








Gypsy Song 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


We'll be climbing up a canon where 
The grouse drum in the pines. 
The forest with the furry folk and all their feathered kin. 
We'll see the deer come down to drink, 
And spotted shy fawns, at the brink 
Of pools of jade and pearl where no one else has ever been. 


We'll share 


We'll climb to seek a tangled peak 
Where only clouds and mountains speak. 
We'll top a rise to look across some blue and wind-tossed 
lake. 
Or down the sand, tanned hand in hand, 
We'll race the sea back to the land. 
We'll wait upon a windy hill to watch a sunrise break. 


Oh, leave your towns and evening gowns 
For flashing forests’ greens and browns: 
And walk across the world with me, and never be afraid. 
For wind and rain are only gain 
And hardship’s fun and never pain 
And every hour’s adventure, to a gypsy lad and maid! 


and, unconsciously, his 
hands made a _ little 
groping motion toward 
her. Maddalena looked 
up. Her face was white 
as the dead, her eyes like 
burned-out stars. 

“Beppo! I say, Beppo! 
Sing something.” 

man across the room 
shouted the request, but 
Beppo did not move. 
He had not heard. 

“Come on,” the man 
urged, “you used to 
sing. 

Still Beppo stood, his 
eyes riveted upon Mad- 
dalena. 

“He never sings now,” 
a woman volunteered. 
“He had a_ very bad 
sore throat earlier in the 
winter, and it hurt his 
throat permanently.” 

“Just once won’t mat- 
ter,’ the man insisted. 
Others joined with him. 
The racket was deaf- 
ening. 

The band closing 
about Maddalenx’s 
throat tightened. She 
dropped her eyes. 

Beppo turned, bewil- 
dered at the noise. 

“Sing,” they insisted. 

“Sing?” he queried 














lections, which were 
thereupon scooped up 
by admiring escorts in the little nets 
Beppo provided. 

The weekly checks to Luigi mounted, 
and Beppo’s own bank account grew. 
But the pain in his heart deepened and, 
as Easter approached, the agony was 
scarce to be borne. 

Now, almost nightly, Felipe Minetti 
ate in the Scatena kitchen and in the 
presence of the family paid stilted court 
to his pale, silent love. But Felipe was 
satisfied. Maddalena was a respectable 
girl, well brought up. He would not have 
had her show eagerness for his embraces 
before marriage. But afterwards—Fe- 
lipe often trembled with happiness at the 
thought. Those liquid dark eyes, those 


crimson mobile lips were not hers for 
nothing. 

If only he could think of something to 
please her; but every suggestion was met 
with gentle refusal or evasion, until he 





through the crowded dining-room to the 
only empty table in the farthest corner. 
Antonio scuttled up and Felipe gave his 
order, ““The best dinner in the house.” 


N afew moments Antonio returned with 

a great tureen of chowder which he 
placed before Felipe. With the authority 
of a man in his own home, Felipe served 
the chowder and the others began to eat. 
But Maddalena took only a few mouth- 
fuls, and the hand that held the spoon 
trembled. 

Antonio removed the tureen and 
brought the cod stew. Again Felipe 
served the portions and the others ate 
eagerly, while Maddalena moved the 
bits of fish aimlessly about on her plate. 

“Eat, dearest,” Felipe urged. “It is a 
very good stew and quite spoiled when 


” 


Maddalena lifted her fork to obey, and 


heavily, “I? Sing?” 

“Sure. Just once.” 

Beppo passed his hand wearily across 
his eyes as if clearing them of a dream. 

“Bene,” he returned. And, standing 
where he was, Beppo began to sing. 

All the hopeless misery of his love 
flooded from his lips. The gayest flapper 
fell silent. Older women wiped their 
eyes. Maddalena sat, her head bowed, 
her icy hands gripped in her lap. 

I think of all thou art to me, 
I dream of what thou canst not be; 
My life is curst with thoughts of 
thee, 
Forever and forever. 
Now his eyes were scorching her, his 


voice tearing at her self-control. He 
must stop. He must. She could not 
bear it. 


My heart is full of grief and woe, 

I see thy face where’er I go, 

I would alas! it were not so; 
Forever and forever. 
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“Triple Sealed™~ to protect the 
performance of Buicks famous Engine 


important motor car improvement in recent 
years, the “Triple Sealed’’ Valve-in- Head 
engine. 


[: THE Better Buick you will find the most 


Dirt inside an engine destroys efficiency. It 
grinds away at cylinder walls and bearings, caus- 
ing looseness and vibration. Buick’s “Triple 
Seal” (air cleaner, oil filter and gasoline filter) 
prevents this—halts dirt and grit at every possi- 
ble point of entry. 


Buick leads in motor car advancement. Wher- 
ever there are motor cars, the Buick Valve-in- 
Head engine is known and highly regarded for 
its smoothness, its extra power, its economy and 
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its stamina. The Buick ‘Sealed Chassis” places 
every operating part inside an iron or steel hous- 
ing to keep dirt out and lubrication in. And now 
the “Triple Sealed” engine further protects 
Buick performance from the destructive dirt of 
the road. 


No other car, regardless of price, so completely 
safeguards its performance. For more efficient 
service, for finer transportation at lower cost, 
buy a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Flint Division of General Motors Corporation Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 







When Better Automobiles Are 
Built, Buick Will Build Them 
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The aching pain beat upon her. 

“Non, non,” she whispered in a stifled 
breath which was drowned in the wave 
of Beppo’s cry: 

Would Heaven, we had never met, 

I had been spared this mad regret, 

This endless striving to forget. 
Forever and forever. 


Maddalena could endure no more. 
She half rose from her chair. Beppo 
turned. Their eyes met, blazing the 
secret of their love. With a low cry 
Beppo moved to her. Then Felipe was 
drawing Maddalena back into her seat, 
while he held her hand, patting it affec- 
tionately. 

“After we are married we will come 
often,” he promised. “I, too, love 
music.” 

When Maddalena looked up again, 
Beppo was gone. 

The long meal dragged: slowly~to an 
end, but, at last they were out on the 
street in the thin mist driving from the 
sea. Maddalena walked between her 
father and Felipe, but it was Beppo’s 


The Singing Crabman: 





arm she held, his lean brown fingers that 
locked about hers. 

Mechanically she received Felipe’s 
goodnight kiss and watched him vanish 
in the dripping fog. Then, as she turned 
to follow her father and mother into the 
house, a figure slipped from the shadow 
and came toward her. Maddalena’s 
hand went to her throat to keep back the 
cry that rushed to it. 

Beppo was standing at the foot of the 
steps looking up to her. 

“Beppo!” she breathed softly, “Bep- 
po.” And went down to him. 

His arms closed fast about her. She 
lay at peace within his embrace. 

“‘ Adorata, adorata,”’ he murmured brok- 
enly, as he kissed the closed eyes, the 
trembling parted lips, the soft warmth of 
her throat. “It has been so long—so 
very, very long.” 

“So long,” she echoed, her face buried 
against his breast. 

Wrapped in the fog they stood together, 
one form evolved from the darkness. 

“Never again will I let thee go,” 
Beppo whispered. “Never. Never again 


Adriana Spadoni 
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shall any one come between us. Thou 
art mine now ‘Forever and Forever’.” 

“Lena!” L’Orso called sharply. 

“Coming, babbo mio,” she replied and 
was once more drawn close in Beppo’s 
arms. 

“Listen, little love. Tomorrow morn- 
ing I will wait for thee before the old shop 
where I boiled the crabs. Thou wilt 
come and we shall be married in the 
American fashion by the court. After, if 
thou wilt, we shall be married by the 
church. But I will wait no longer for my 
own.” 

Cupped in his hands, her eyes looked 
shyly into his. 

“T will come, caro,” she said softly. 
“T will come.” 

He kissed her. Then she turned and 
ran quickly up the stairs. 

The lights in the Scatena flat had long 
been out when Beppo went swinging 
away through the drizzling fog. As he 
hastened along the empty, silent streets, 
his voice rose in a paean of love that made 
men and women stir uneasily in their 
sleep and woke youth from its dreams. 





Motoring Through the Land of Glaciers 


bloom on the slopes of the Olympics at 
about 3000 feet. The yellow lily and the 
columbine, indigenous to the shores and 
prairie sections of Puget Sound, may be 
found side by side with heather and the 
avalanche lily. In mountain lakes, 
notably Lakes Martha and Margaret, are 
found water lilies which could only 
have been seeded by the birds, since 
they do not naturally grow at such 
heights. A number of rare flowers 
found only in the Olympics have in- 
terested many botanists. 

The lakes, large and small, are 
storage reservoirs of surpassing beauty 
and, together with the numerous great 
rivers, make the peninsula one of the 
greatest water power regions in the 
world. While this phase 1s of interest 
to the engineer and the business man, 
the tourist and sportsman are more 
interested in the inhabitants of these 
waters. Those who travel the Olym- 
pic Highway soon to encircle the 
peninsula will find excellent fishing in 
Lake Crescent, which nestles in the 
midst of mountains in the northern 
section of the peninsula. Here are 
two species of trout found nowhere 
else, as well as numerous other varie- 


ties. The famous Beardsley trout, of 
which several 24-pound specimens 
have been taken, and the smaller 


Crescent trout abound in the blue- 
green waters. The Beardsley is usually 
trolled from the ice-cold depths with 
a 200-foot metal line. Lake Suther- 
land, not far from Lake Crescent, is also 
a popular angling spot, as are Lake 
Cushman, a few miles from Hood 
Canal, and Lake Quinault, the terminus of 
the auto road in the southern part of the 
peninsula. Lake Ozette, a large low-shored 
lake, lying in a wild region a mile or two 
from the Pacific breakers, is not accessible 
tothe auto tourist. It isa good fishing spot, 
however, for those who wish to engage an 





(Continued from page 15) 


Indian boat at La Push, take the trip 
along the ocean to a point opposite the 
lake and travel the rough trail inland from 
the shore. 

To the hiker, many other small lakes 








Mani Gita VDT 
“The Road of a Thousand Shadows” 
A fine stand of timber along the Olympic High- 


way, near the Elwha River, in the glacier 


country of the state of Washington 


are available. To reach the mountain 
streams and the great rivers, Hoh, Queets,” 
Humptulips, Quinalt, upper Skokomish 
and others, trail work as well as driving is 
required. Points along the Elwha, Duck- 
abush and a few other rivers may be 
reached from the highway. Hood Canal, 





the great natural channel that makes 
almost an island of the peninsula on the 
eastern boundary, is a favorite spot for 
salt water fishing, and is easily reached 
from the Olympic Highway and auxiliary 
roads that run along the shores on both 
sides. Here and there, rustic resorts 
afford the traveler lodging. 

To the motorist the interior is still 
inaccessible, but the extensive fringe 
of the peninsula is easily reached 
from Seattle. Ferry trips of an hour 
or two land one at points on the penin- 
sula from which one may drive some 
two hundred miles round the highway 
to Mora on the Quillayute, about two 
miles from the ocean, passing Lake 
Crescent, Sol Duc and other attractive 
spots along the way. On the uighway 
one passes through the Sequim farm- 
ing district, which is sheltered by the 
mountains so effectually that it gets 
practically none of the moisture from 
the Pacific rain clouds and must be 
irrigated. Port Angeles lies on the 
main highway, witha sheltered harbor 
for storm-tossed mariners. Here also 
lies Port Townsend, a smaller but 
more “ancient” city; both of these 
ports are on the straits of Juan de Fuca. 
Lake Sutherland, lying deeply between 
steep hills, is the first large lake reached 
on the highway. A little farther on, 
from the top of a high bluff, enchanted 
Lake Crescent bursts into view and for 
a while the road, cut out from the 
solid rock, skirts the southern shores. 
Across the tossing waters rises Storm 
King. 

Traversing the ten-mile stretch along 
the margin, the motorist comes to the 
region of big trees. The forest service 
keeps ward at the western end of Lake 
Crescent, and each car is registered before 
it goes on into the reserve. Because of the 
fire hazard, no smoking is allowed through 
this region, which runs almost to the 
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“How many years 
before it happens ? 


a : cont inant nce nai re 
Sor so often it does happen—needlessly, too 

















If you have sons or daughters they are very likely 
to contract goiter before they are 18. This malady is 
so common that in a great many localities from 20% 
to 70% of school children are victims—needlessly. 


The reason is this: The common everyday foods 
and drinking water in most regions lack iodine. 


And iodine—a very small amount—is vital to the 
normal function of the health—governing thyroid gland 
in the neck. 7 


‘ 


Supply the system with iodine and automatically 
you prevent goiter. 


So high health authorities advise the use of Morton’s 
Jodized Salt on the table and in cooking. All over the 
country it is proving its success. 


The small amount of iodine it contains in no way 
affects the taste. In quality and flavor it is like our 
famous salt that ‘‘pours’’. It even ¢*pours’’ like it. 


Why needlessly risk children’s health when this 
better salt will safeguard it? Your grocer has it. Get 
it today. 


FREE! Morton Salt Company 


Dept. 87, Chicago, Jl. 


Please send me FREE copy ‘*The Prevention of 


’ 
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nated camp places. 


— 


narrowly squeezes its way between 
great firs and cedars which stand so 
close together that a broader road 
would require their sacrifice. Except 
in a few open places the sunlight 
penetrates but dimly, and there is a 
hush in which even the noise of the car 
quickly dies away. Everywhere are 
the evergreen shrubs and sword ferns, 
many of the latter six to ten feet tall. 
A lucky traveler along the highway 
may see a deer, for the wise blacktails 
seem to know the limits of the short 
hunting season, and during the periods 
when they are protected by law, come 
close to man and civilization. Some- 
times a lordly buck may be seen sur- 
veying the passing procession, with an 
air of composed indifference. 

The road passes directly through 
the section where the trees lie as they 
fell in the storm of 1921, some of 
them eight centuries old. It also runs 
past the “silver forest,’’ where a great 
fire swept over thirteen thousand acres 
on the mountainsides, leaving the trees 
standing stripped of green and bleached 
toa shining gray. The weird “ghost 
forest” is an awesome warning to the 
careless camper. The state and federal 
fire stations are located in this district 
and great tank trucks await the dreaded 
alarm. At the little settlement of Beaver 
is the terminus of the spruce railway, 
built during the war to haul out spruce 
for airplane construction. From this 





ocean, and fires may be built only at 


e road through the big timber is 
usually comfortably wide, but at times it 


Motoring Through the Land of Glaciers: Beryl D. and O. H. Kneen 


point the auto road cuts through the 
heavy forest, broken toward the end by a 
few scattered farms, where the reserve 
swings south of the highway. At the 








ASAHEL CURTIS PHOTO 


Fishing in the Salmon River, not far from Lake 
Quinault, in the southwest corner of the 
Olympic Peninsula, Washington 


road’s end is Mora on the Quillayute, a 
tiny settlement. A small boat from this 
point takes passengers down the river to 
La Push on the ocean shore, one of 
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many interesting Indian villages on the 
peninsula. 
When the last fifty-mile link of thé 
highway is completed, a good road will 
completely encircle the sanueell 
For many miles the highway will h E 







the shore of the ocean, until it 
reaches Lake Quinault, where the road 
from Gray’s Harbor now ends. Worl 
on the connecting section is going for 
ward now, but the cost and heavy 
labor of cutting the way through the 
forest make progress slow. Several 
great rivers must be bridged, oe 
mammoth trees must be felled : 
their stumps removed before motor 
ists may pass through this region o/ 
lofty conifers. 

Although the motorist may glimpsé 
distant mountain splendors, the most 
rugged parts are reserved for thé 
hardy mountaineer. But notwith; 
standing the fact that the attraction 
may be ever so alluring, only the 
strongest and most experienced shoul() 
venture into the hills without 4 
guide. The great glaciers, crevasseq 
and precipices of the mountains offer 
traps for the unwary, and some of the 
most expert have lost their lives in 
reckless pioneering among the peaks! 
The fortunate one who can pe! 
trate the fastnesses of the Olympx!} 
will be amply repaid for the hard+ 












ships, for some of the most won+ 
derful parts of the mountain 
wilderness. will forever remain _ thd 


property of the man with the pack on 
his back, and two stout legs at hi 
command. 





After the Manner of Mark 


articles she had acquired in her year in 
Oldham’s office. 

There were a pair of gloves she had had 
cleaned and forgotten to take back to 
her boarding-house. There was a little 
slender blue vase she had seen on sale at 
Glover’s Art Shoppe and had bought for 
the new home in Oakdale. She had hesi- 
tated in Glover’s doorway. Three dol- 
lars and fifty cents! Dare she? But, 
after all, that was cheap for this crystal- 
lized breath of beauty. She could look 
at it all her life. And she could do her 
own laundry that month. 

There was the pink silk thing all nicely 
finished now. She tucked it carefully in 
the black bag. There was the little un- 
framed picture Mark had given her— 
just clouds and a meadow. But they had 
found a miraculous thing in the clouds— 
a castle. Together, charmed, delighted, 
they had picked it out, bit by bit. 

: Why, that is a turret . do 
you see the round tower? . and look, 
a portcullis, I declare . "= 

A reminiscent little smile clung to her 
lips as she studied it. Then she dropped 
it like a hot dish. Mark’s whistle was 
heralding his approach. It seemed espe- 
cially jocular this morning. To her 
sharpened ears it seemed to bear a quality 
of elation, victory. 





(Continued from page 19) 


Mark swung in with a flourish. He 
had a large box under one arm, a gay box 
banded with a broad blue ribbon. 

“Hello, Delightful,” he hailed her. 
“And why on earth are you squatting 
there like a ridiculous little Buddha?” 

“Why,” answered Davida, and her toes 
curled beneath her in an agony of em- 
barrassment, “I’m packing.” 

“Packing!” repeated Mark, rather 
dumbly. The light went out of his face 
as if Davida, fumbling, had touched the 
wrong switch. “Why?” he demanded 
brusquely. ‘You are leaving Oldham?” 


AVIDA selected from the clutter on 

the floor a little gilt flaconette of per- 
fume and tucked it very carefully beside 
the pink silk thing. 

“T am going to be married next week. 
George says it is a good time now to get 
a few weeks off for a honeymoon.” 

“Honeymoon!” echoed Mark stiffly, as 
though she had insulted him. For a min- 
ute he surveyed her as she studiously 
busied herself with the contents of the 
black bag. Then he drew the box from 
under his arm. 

“This is a little - er - present I 
bought for you,” he remarked and, 


stooping, dropped it beside her on the 
floor. 

“Why, it is candy!” cried Davida 
“Mark Milbank, you extravagant mor 
tal! Chocolates, too. What a lamb vou 
are! Have one?” 

Mark refused, thrusting his restles 
hands in his pockets. 

“Chocolates choke me,” 
her, glumly. 

“How funny! But these are marvelou 
chocolates.” 

But they were not marvelous choco 
lates. They | had come from the famou 
“Burnham’s,” true, but they were espe 
cially gooey, seemed to stick in one 
throat. 

“Such an enormous box! You throv 
money about like a millionaire.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” declared Mark 
in lordly fashion, and strolled to the win 
dow, staring out. “I sold a sonnet | 
wrote,” he informed her with elaborat 
nonchalance. “ “To Davida’.” 

“You did! Oh, but I am proud of you 
Mark Milbank! Did you get money— 
real money—for it? Let’s see it.” 

She glowed before him, her fingers 04 
his arms, her face uplifted. 

“Why, you’ve been eating it,” sail 
Mark. “Six dollars I got. Five went int! 
the box with the blue sash and then 


he informed 
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Miss Beatrice a 3rd Prize. 
1 “I feel that shampooing with Mulsified has 
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found a little book I liked in old Frost’s 
second-hand shop.” He fumbled in a 
rather baggy pocket for it. “It is not the 
amount of money,” he assured her, very 
anxious that she should understand. 
“Tt’s the promise! It means I can write! 
It means” he said modestly, “that some 
day I shall be famous.” 


H, I know it!” cried’ Davida, fer- 
vently. “Of course you will be, and 
the hour isn’t far away, either.” 

Mark produced a rather shabby, fat 
green volume. 

“T thought,” he said difidently, “that, 
being Saturday, you know, we might go 
to the beach or the park and read this 
together.” 

Davida’s fingers trickled along his arm 
and dropped off heavily. 

“Tt’s raining. Of course, it is just a 
dear little drizzle—but I’m so_ busy. 
Can’t you sit here and read to me while 
[ finish packing these little things I’ve 
accumulated here?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,’ answered Mark, 
rather ungraciously. e flopped into a 
chair and flicked the een edged pages 
with his long, thin fingers. 

“This is Celtic poetry. 
mion, Wilde, y’know. 

‘The falling dew is cold and chill, 

And no bird sings in Arcady, 

The little fauns have left the hill, 

Even the tired daffodil 

Has closed its gilded doors, and still 

My lover comes not back to me. 

H-hum. I hate mawkish sentiment.” 

“Why, I think it is lovely,” cried Da- 
vida, wistfully. ‘“ ‘The tired daffodil has 
closed its gilded doors.’ I love that.” 

“Nice little swing to it,” he said judi- 
cially, “but it’s nothing but a mouthful 
of mush.” He looked at Davida. “My 


Here is Endy- 


After the Manner of Mark: Carlotta Oddie 


Lord, Lovely, you’re not ceying! Why, 
you little banshee! Crying!” 

“T am not crying,” denied Davida with 
tremulous dignity. She wiped away the 
tears that were meandering miserably 
down her cheeks and sniffed a little. But 
there were more tears behind those first 
ones. Little pools of tears. From the 
mist of them her eyes looked down at the 
two oranges she held in her hands. These 
had been left from yesterday’s lunch and 
the prudent Davida had tucked them on 
the shelf. Now she took desperate ad- 
vantage of them. 

“Will you have an orange?” she asked 
politely, extending her hands to Mark. 

“Certainly not!” said Mark rudely. 
“T hate oranges. Nasty yellow things.” 

Irritably he ruffled the pages of his 
book. Then he closed it with a snap and 
stuck it in his pocket. 

“T think I will be trotting along,” he 
said, shortly. ‘Got a lot of business to 
see to this afternoon. Well, Davida, I 
wish you all the luck in the world, you 
know that. I won’t see you again, so I 
guess this is good-by, eh? Well, see that 
you take good care of yourself, for you 
can’t be duplicated in this world, under- 
stand?” 

He had whirled like a top, had touched 
her lightly on one shoulder with his thin 
fingers, and was out of the door before 
she knew it. His whistle was in the hall, 
receding, muted finally by distance. 


HY! He could go like that! He 

could whistle! He had not said a de- 
cent farewell. Had not even shaken her 
hands. Had not ‘ 

She sat very still, staring at the twin 
yellow globes in her hand, waiting for 
that return whistle. But it did not come. 
Only the clang of the elevator. 








He could go like that! Careless, 
Whistling. When they might never in 
this world see each other again. Never 


AVIDA’S head went down on her 

knees. Oh, life was terrible! The little 
cords in her voice box were all mixed up 
in a hard knot until they formed a strang- 
ling lump in her throat. She pressed a 
hand against it as if she would ease Z 
Then she sat up stiffly. 

There it was again, the sweetest sound 
in all the world, soft as velvet, clear «s 
crystal, coming closer. 

She had barely time to dab at her eyes 
and became frantically busy when the 
door opened to Mark’s brazen, 

“T forgot—” 

“T thought you went down in the ele- 
vator,” Davida interrupted coldly. 

“T did. And came up in the next one. 
I want to say—I want to say, Davida, 
that I can’t understand how you can 
marry the hardware man. It is a rotten 
thing to do—to love one man and marry 
another one. And when you know how 
I worship you!” 

“But you never said you loved me!’ 
cried Davida, shaking. The oranges fe!! 
to the floor, rolling frantically about «s 
she came to her feet. 

“But, my God!” cried Mark, angrily. 
“You knew it, didn’t you?” 

“T couldn’t fling myself at your head, 
Mark.” 

“But you could—sort of flutter—is 
you are doing now, couldn’t you?” 

His arms closed round her as though 
she were clouds and red, red roses. 

“Oh, delicious Davida!” cried Mark 
exultantly. “Oh, Perfection! I’ve saved 
you from a terrible, terrible mistake!” 








Motor-Lass 


Mesa Verde National Park, in the south- 
western corner of the state, sixty-five 
miles beyond Durango and approximately 
525 miles from Denver, bringing to an 
end the 100o-mile major drive through 
the heart of the Colorado Rockies, Ten- 
nessee, Monarch, La Veta, Poncha and 
Wolf Creek passes, it will be remembered, 
are the skyland lookouts in crossing the 
Great Divide, while the Ouray-Silverton 
entrance to the national park from Grand 
Junction southward through Durango 
1S famous for its thrills over the 250 miles 
of inspiring driveway. 

Traces of the ruins of Cliff Dwellers in 
the Mesa Verde were discovered as early 
as 1874, and it has been 700 years since 
the sandstone cave Indians dwelt there. 
There is a camp ground on the rim of 
Spruce Cafion, near the park head- 
quarters, and at night camp fire talks on 
the past inhabitants and their life are 
given by the Park Superintendent and 





of Colorado 


(Continued from page 21) 


the Park Rangers. 

Here, today, the curling smoke from 
camp fire rises to the blue, linking, in a 
sense, humanity’s chain of romance, after 
many centuries. Campers include some 
who possibly ten days before pitched 
their tents in Overland Park Municipal 
Camp Ground, in Denver, as a part of the 
season’s total of more than 75,000 motor- 
ists, and who, attracted to the threshold 
of a forgotten Yesterday, are happy in 
the knowledge of visualizing where 
America’s early inhabitants held sway 
against beasts and warring foes. 


IN retrospect, too, as the motor camper. 
dreams of wondrous scenic delights that 
have crowded his vision for days, come 
phantom shapes from the camp fire’s 
flickering glow, of the fading cowboy with 
his woolly chaps, the Indian chanting 


oing the Gabled Rockies 


his weird incantations to the sun, and the 
prospector of the covered wagon, all of 
whom have left the imprint of civiliza- 
tion’s advance on the horizon of the 
West. But phantom shapes gradually 
give way to the throngs of modern vaca- 
tionists, who, unlike the pioneers that 
came to take wealth out of the Rockies, 
have brought returns to Colorado aggre- 
gating $52,500,000 in a year and of which 
an appreciable proportion is credited to 
the motorists whose ranks he is swelling. 
Days may easily be stretched into 
weeks in motor-lassoing the Colorado 
Rockies, with constant diversion for all. 
Then, too, the few remaining old-timers 
who drove ox-team across the plainsland 
in the arrow-marked schooner toda\ 
find ready audience in the nomads of th« 


gasoline trail, telling them of Colorado's © 


wondrous transformation within the span 
of an ordinary lifetime and never ceasing 
to marvel at the changes themselves! 
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Your only map of China 


—but for service like thas! 
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Rand MCNally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of surroundings. 
Separate maps are available for Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Provinces and 
Territories. Foldedtoconvenientpocket 
size. 35cor50cat leading booksellers’, 
Stationers’, news stands and druggists. 
Rand M¢Nally Maps 


for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 

Special maps to order 
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NLEss you can read Chinese the 
U map reproduced above probably 
means very little to you. 

Yet this, or something like this, 
might be your only map of China— 
but for Rand MCNally service! 

It is through this service that you 
can conveniently secure, at reasonable 
prices, any map you desire in form and 
language to meet your requirements. 

And all Rand M€Nally maps are 
always accurate and uptodate. Back 
and forth, across the two oceans, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company carry on an 
elaborate correspondence with official 
sources abroad, requesting, giving and 
receiving information. 

Every change is promptly reported. 
Old stock on hand is immediately de- 
stroyed, and new Rand M¢Nally maps 
are made. For maps are worthless un- 
less they are exact. 


There is a Rand M¢€Nally map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢Nally busi- 
ness map systems are essential to man- 
ufacturers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
everywhere to lay out their routes in 
advance and give them invaluable in- 
formation on the road. 

Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps are unfailing guides for auto- 
mobile owners who wish to plan their 
tours intelligently and to be sure of 
their way as they drive. 

Rand M¢Nally maps of all kinds are 
indispensable to readers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, for locating the 
places they read about and for securing 
a better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. C-47 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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Dignity and simplicity are achieved here by the planting of Italian cypresses for their decorative value 


near a house of formal type with stucco exterior 


Effective Planting for the Stucco Home 


HE charm of the stucco home is 

greatly enhanced by appropriate 

planting. We speak of “sunny 

Italy” and “sunny Spain,” but the 
cheerfulness of Mediterranean architec- 
ture is in part due to a colorful planting 
scheme. Red-tiled roofs are matched 
with gay blooms in balconies and court- 
yards. And the austerity of stucco walls 
needs just such relief. 

In the warmer sections of the Pacific 
Coast a semi-tropical planting is success- 
fully used with stucco homes. Besides 
palms and banana trees the luxuriant 
purple bougainvillea vine is encouraged to 
drape walls and the scarlet poinsettia to 
fill in protected corners. But many other 
bright flowers are also used and these can 
be chosen in a cooler climate for the tropi- 
cal effect most harmonious with a home of 
Spanish suggestion. Bright red geran- 
iums are excellent because hardy in so 
many situations. Scarlet salvia is very 
showy in a shrub bed. “Red Hot Poker” 
(tritoma) is another good bedding plant 
which will bloom from July to October, 
with rather stiff cactus-like blossoms vary- 


ing from orange scarlet to salmon. Yel- 
lows and reds being characteristic of many 

Latin gardens this shades in artistically. 

Another herbaceous plant is red penste- 
mon, blooming from June to August. By 
planting a variety in shrub beds close to 
the house one can have cheerful color 
throughout the season. A combination of 
flowers and shrubs is always attractive for 
blending the house with the lawn. Red- 
and-yellow lantana is especially desirable 
for this purpose. Japanese holly with its 
bright orange berries will vary in height 
according to its hardiness. The dwarf 
juniper spreads nicely and is very useful 
for blending a flower garden with cacti. 

Much used in the Southwest, where an 
Indian or desert influence creeps into 
Spanish architecture, is the century plant. 
This will thrive elsewhere also and com- 
bines very well with red blooms of dif- 
ferent kinds. The cotoneaster has glossy» 
foliage and an inclination to climb on walls 
when planted near but its greatest merit is 
its red berries in winter. Barberry is an- 
other of the gay berry shrubs good for 
simulating a Spanish planting scheme. 


For yellow nothing is more attractive 
than Scotch broom. This softens many 
a corner, and space for expansion should 
be allowed. For gay flowers in reds and 
yellows, zinnias and dahlias are especially 
showy. Verbenas of all colors form a nice 
border for walks or beds. 

A popular arrangement of Italian 
cypress is to group them near the entrance 
of the home. They silhouette charmingly 
against a white stucco wall and are fre- 
quently placed one on each side of the 
steps. Again, they may be grouped in a 
clump of three near the entrance of a 
curving walk. They are formal but can 
be used near a small or a large house. In 
the terraced gardens of Italy the cypress 
is used many times with hedges to mark 
walks and it also forms the background for 
statuary, fountains, garden benches and 
rose gardens. 

Many typical Spanish gardens are con- 
fined to balconies and patios smaller than 
the courtyards built by the Moors. 
Modern architects, therefore, have 
adapted porches with this idea, and so, 
while walled in or given privacy with a 
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rench Dressing is the most sophisticated of all salad 


iressings, but, in spite of that, it is the easiest dressing 
‘o make. Just mix three spoonfuls of Wesson Oil, one 
poonful of vinegar or lemon juice, salt and pepper ta 
taste, and there it is! 

You can make it in quantity if you wish by in- 
reasing the amount of the various ingredients used, 
maintaining the proper proportions of oil and acid— 
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three parts of Wesson Oil (some say four) to one of 


vinegar or lemon juice. 

When made in quantity, this dressing can be kept 
in a covered jar in the ice box, and is ready for use at 
any time, merely needing a thorough shaking to break 
up the oil and blend it with the acid. This dressing can 
always be used plain, or if you wish a change you may 
add any spices, seasoning or condiments that you like. 
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The Pacific Coast is choosing | 
Roof Colors this new way 


No uncertainty, no mistakes—a_ perfect 
color scheme for your home now assured 


The Pacific Coast has led America in doing away 
with dull, drab homes. 


Here, especially, the importance of correct 
roof color is recognized. Everywhere one sees 
attractive combinations of roof, walls and trim. 


Richardson has made this charm possible, at 
moderate cost, in two ways. 


First, by creating a wide range of rich roof 


colorings— Weathered Brown, Onyx, Opal, Dusk 
Blue and many other distinctive Multicrome 
effects, permanently fixed in slate. 


Second, by devising a way to see, in advance, 
exactly how any of these beautiful colorings w ill 
look upon your particular home. 


Thousands use this guide to 
perfect color schemes 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device will 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


enable you to see the effect of 108 color combina- 
tions. It will show you in advance exactly how 
any Multicrome roof will look upon your house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 


He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so lasting. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 


San Francisco 


Oakland Fresno Sacramento 
Los Angeles San Diego Portland ° 
Seattle Spokane Salt Lake City 





50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof is built 
of Super-Giant Shingles—extra large,extra 
heavy. Its 50% greater thickness adds 
both beauty of texture and years of en- 
durance. Its base is sturdy, long-fibre 
Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt—99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection against 
weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is less ex- 
pensive than slate, tile or asbestos, and 
approximates in price ordinary wood 
shingles. It is economical to lay; equally 
good for new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 











nasi ALL THIS COUPON] 


: ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 

: Dept. 95-B, San Francisco, Calif. 

: Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) 
: for new booklet and Harmonizer. 
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© 1926, The Richardson Company 
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With this charming dwelling of the English type a few evergreens are used, but only to accentuate the floral 
appeal of such old-fashioned garden favorites as primroses, stocks, bachelor buttons and hollyhocks 


erilled gate, spaces in the cement floor are 
provided for planting. Small shrubs that 
need shelter will do well if the proper soil 
and fertilizer are given them. Geraniums 
will thrive in such an oasis; begonias and 
primroses in gorgeous profusion are 
planted in many of these enclosed porches 
and patios. Plants in tubs are effective 
and are a means of introducing a tropical 
note. Potted palms, rubber trees and ele- 
phants’ ears give desirable green. Iris 
planted around a fountain are another 
idea. Much atmosphere is also created by 
using pottery of various graceful designs. 
\ water olla makes a striking plant holder. 
For vines, honeysuckle and jasmine 


are good for thick luxuriant growth. Ivy 
is the favorite in Italian gardens. 

Of course, every stucco home is by no 
means of Spanish or Italian architecture. 
Delightful ones with Dutch or English 
cottage lines are frequently seen. Two 
treatments are popular with these stucco 
dwellings. One 1s the rather formal treat- 
ment that includes hedges and cypress and 
does not require a great deal of care. The 
other plan may include some of these 
evergreens but will also feature a flower 
garden such as flourishes in front of the 
small English home. A very pretty plan 
is a low hedge entered through a little 
white picket gate with a wide border of 


flowers leading up on each side of the front 
walk. For the flowers, rose bushes, fleur 
de lis, marguerites, geraniums, nastur- 
tiums, marigolds or pansies may be used. 
Bulbs in season are also charming, be they 
tulips, jonquils, hyacinths, freesias or 
dahlias. For the hedge, privet, box or 
evergreens are desirable. If half-timber 
construction is used with stucco some of 
the taller flowers nestling against the 
house are most attractive. Hollyhocks, 
foxglove and larkspur are delightfully 
quaint. Cannas, in brilliant reds and 
yellows, practically take care of them- 
selves, once started, and furnish a cheery 
note of color. Marion BROWNFIELD. 





A Hillside 
Garden 


HEN William Mansell Wilder, 
pipe-organist and music-master 
of Portland, Oregon, purchased 
the lot at 380 Vista Drive on 
Portland Heights, announcing his inten- 


, tion to build a studio-home and lay out a 


garden on the site, his friends were curious 
to know what possibilities it presented to 
his imagination; for, while situated on a 
prominent thoroughfare, it lay on a hill- 
side at an angle of forty-five degrees and 
was covered with a tangle of wild syringa, 
hazel-nut bushes, dogwood, firsand maples. 

With the completion of the house—a 
bungalow type, one story fronting directly 
on the street and three stories in the rear 
to conform to the angle of the slope, its 
upper verandas literally in the branches 
of the trees—he focused all his energy 
and ingenuity on the garden, clearing 
away the undergrowth and cutting a 
series of paths which zigzag across the 
hillside after the manner of Government 
mountain trails. The endings of the paths 


are so cleverly diverted by means of 
rustic gates, copses and arches of syringa 
and hazel, and the convergence of several, 
each in turn leading in different directions, 
that an illusion is created of extensive 


space and won for his garden the title, 
given by an admirer, “An Estate, 
130 x 50.” The paths are connected at 
intervals by flights of stone stairs and 
there are several garden benches and a 











Columbines, larkspur and irises dance among native ferns of many varieties 








“jones ts all your skin will ever need, 
My Dear; look at mine!’’ 


One 


Essential Cream! 
(Your Skin Needs Nothing Else) 


AT EVERY TURN you meet advice on beauty. 
But the real truth about your complexion will go in 
one sentence: 

Keep your skin clean, and it will grow beautiful. 

Let that scientific fact be the beginning and end of 
your confidence in cosmetics. Most imperfect skins 

are the result of trying too hard to help them. And 
every beautiful skin is asign that it has been /et alone. 
It has been kept clean, of course. For perfect, pore- 
deep cleanliness gives Nature its only chance to 
make a skin fair and smooth. 

You do need a cream for cleansing, though. Soap 
and water to start the process. A careful cream to 
complete it. There 7s a cream that does completely 
cleanse the cuticle and purge the pores. It’s called 
Jarnac; it’s a French formula, but surprisingly sim- 
ple and bland. Women can’t get used to its mildness. 
It isn’t even medicated. Yet the same thing alw:z 
happens when it’s used; a week or two, and your fin- 
gers feel the new softness; a new color comes, and 
stays. And for these reasons: 

A cream made like Jarnac is not absorbed. It does 
its work and departs. It neutralizes every skin acid. 
It removes every pore impur ity. It does not “‘feed’’ 
the pores. Nor “‘close’’ them. A clean pore ts never 
distended. No woman who uses Jarnac two weeks 
will ever again worry about coarse pores! 

‘But I need a night-cream, too!’’ The same Jarnac 
is all you should use. And the special occasion—just 
before motoring or golf—or any trying exposure— 
Jarnac. It is always the dirt that does the harm. 

In short, this one, capable cream does all you may 
do for normal skin. Should yours not respond to 
Jarnac, we frankly advise a physician. For in turn- 
ing to the things which promise miracles overnight, 
there is sure disappointment, and possible harm. 

To be sure, there must still be outer aids to beauty. 
No modern maid—or mother—can spurn the adept 
dash of color deeper than conservative Old Nature 
provides. So, there’ s Jarnac rouge; but it’s moist; a 
true blood-red you can’t get in any form of dry color. 
Again, one complete product; for it is true color for 
both cheeks and lips—of any hue! And powder. 
Jarnac is what a world of women wanted, but only a 
coldly scientific laboratory could produce; a medium 
powder of sufficient weight to stay on without caking or 
chalking, but of low visibility. 

Finally, where is beauty without immaculacy? 
There is now Jarnac deodorant. A deodorizing agent 
that does the work entirely through neutralizing. 
Alters nothing, stops nothing. Just completely re- 
moves all bodily odors. In the innocent form of a 
fleecy talc! 

For your own sake, believe the story so many 
women already tell of * Jarnac. That most, if not all 
toilet counters already, have. But if not, here’s a 
coupon it is hoped you’ll use: 
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JARNAC et CIE 
] R € ce 552 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 
I would like generous trial boxes of both— 
JarnacCREAM AND Jarnac POWDER 
—and don’t forget thelittle Jarnac book of | 
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The paths are so cleverly diverted that 


summer-house, so placed that they com- 
mand superb views of the city and i 
guardian sentinel, Mount Hood. 
Columbines, larkspur and irises dance 
along the trails in the higher, more open, 
stretches, Mr. Wilder claiming that they 
are true denizens of the woodlands, 
especially the columbines, “‘which are the 
fairies’ own flowers,” he avers. In the 
lower sun-flecked, shadowy spaces, all 
manner of wildings have found a home, 
among them thirteen varieties of native 
ferns and many species of mountain 
flowers, rare and common. Resident 
birds have appropriated the garden for 
domestic purposes, while their migratory 
relations, sure of haven, and trays of food 
ever filled against their expected arrival, 
make it a way-station for their annual 
pilgrimages. On the boles of the trees are 
small bark frames with ingeniously con- 
trived doors, ‘nvicing one to open and 
read the enclos. | bits of pertinent verse. 
If one listens very carefully, above the 
bird songs and the wind in the firs he will 
hear an elfin trickle, which adds the last 
fine touch to the beauty and charm of the 
garden. Its source is a rivulet issuing 








an illusion is created of extensive space 


from the hillside, which not only supplies 
a bird-bath but feeds a number of exqui- 
site water-ferns. This is a magic brook, 
conjured from a damp area on the wall of 
the hill after three years of continuous 
thought and experimenting by the wizard 
of the garden who, as a last resort, 
invented what he calls ‘“water-lips;” 
contrivances which literally extract the 
moisture from the soil. These “lips” 
consist of a series of small corrugated 
wooden troughs, driven one after. the 
other as far as they can be forced back 
into the hill horizontally. Mr. Wilder 
tells of his unbounded joy when, after 
days of eager watching, moisture began 
to gather along the edges, then to fall, 
drop by drop, into the expectant bowl, 
until it assumed the proportions of a very 
real if dimunitive cascade. 

This bit of woodland paradise lies on 
the breast of a city—a turbulent breast, 
where street cars jangle and automobiles 
stridently pass all day and far in the night; 
but once within its gracious shelter there 
is the peace of a mountain solitude, its 
beauty and the fragrant tang of its forests. 

ETHEL Romic Futter. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


«ys the Bungalow ~ the 


Pretentious. Home~ the 
CMonumental Structure- 


HERE hardware 1s a noticeable and important 
item, or where it seems merely incidental, Russwin 
Hardware is the choice of architects, owners and 
builders who welcome the opportunity to secure beauty 
combined with a rugged goodness which assures long 


years of unfailing performance. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING Co 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 

New York Chicago London 


G ‘ e ° > 
Jo Russwin-ize is to Economize ~ 
the Economy of the Best 
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Residence of Eimer E. Youne, Portland, Oregon 
Architect -Haroip Doty 

Gaarpven City Constauction Company 

7 - Burtpers’ Haroware & Surety Co. 
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Residence of A.van K, Lawrie Contractor—James Stewart & Company | 


Architect—James Purnon, Boston, Mass. 
Russwin Dealer—Cuanorer & Barser Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Western da gag 











Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


GENERATION 


ago travelers in 


Switzerland who had an eye for the 


life about them as well as for the 


superb beauty of the Alpine heights 


often commented on the prevalence of 
that disfiguring growth called goiter 
among the people of the country. Men, 
women and children bore traces of it in a 
more or less advanced stage, and seemed 
to accept it as a natural evil from which 
there was no escape. 

Americans regarded this with a de- 
tached curiosity not wholly unmixed 
with pity, but without 
any great personal in- 
terest until the same 
condition began to de- 
velop in certain parts of 
the United States, usu- 
ally inland. This de- 
manded attention, for in 
addition to the disfigur- 


ing discomfort it was 
found that when the 
disease existed in a 


mother and developed 
in a child, after a gen- 
eration or two the chil- 
dren were often idiots or 
deaf mutes. 


ESEARCH has dis- 
covered that goiter 
is a swelling of the thy- 
roid gland, that delicate 
and sensitive organism 
which governs the ner- 
vous system and which 
controls to some extent 
other parts of the human 
make-up that so largely 
affect life in its most far 
reaching and basic adjustments to every- 
day affairs. This gland draws from the 
system the elements it needs to perform 
its functions and supply the portions of 
the body with nourishment for which it is 
in part if not wholly responsible. When 
these elements are iacking, or not present 
in a satisfactory or sufficient quantity for 
a generous upkeep, this conscientious 
gland, in an effort to overcome the odds, 
works so hard that it increases in size 
beyond its natural proportions. It then 
becomes a menace instead of the fine and 
steady governor that it should be to 
adjust perfectly the infinitely delicate 
matter of fluctuating demand and supply 
of the human mechanism. 
One of the minerals which the thyroid 
gland is constantly seeking is iodine. If 





alt and Safety 


this reaches the body in sufficient quanti- 
ties in food and water, this busy gland 
distributes it to the various parts of the 
human system that look to it for sus- 
tenance, and all is well. A small quan- 
tity only is needed, but the supply must 
be steady and never-failing or there is 
trouble. The ordinary foods do not 
furnish this to any great extent, and even 
if they did, not every one eats the same 
kinds of food. Sea foods contain more 
iodine than any other class, and give a 
measure of safety to a person who eats 


Peds 


them freely and constantly, but such a 
diet is not often indulged in and would 
probably vary too much in amount to be 
thoroughly dependable. 

But every one drinks water, and water 
usually contains a protective amount of 
iodine, but not always. 


T may be an old wives’ tale without 

scientific truth or authority, but it s 
said that, where the water supply is a 
matter of natural streams, flowing mer- 
rily over a varied growth of tiny water 
plants, these supply to the water a pro- 
tective amount of the necessary iodine. 
But where the water is melted ice, 
unsullied by any living thing, as is the 
case in Switzerland for the most part, or 
where the water supply has been purified 


by the 


some sections of this country, the supply | 
of iodine is so small that the 
threatening, 
the water supply can not be relied upon 
to carry unfailing safety to all persons. 
And when such well known authorities 


Dr. 


as 
Emery 


at the Ohio 
after research and experiment, that goiter 
is a nutritional matter and not a medical | 
one the next step necessary is to discover 





The health and happiness of your little ones is protected by iodized salt 


zerland, 
now practically free from it. 


The 


showing 
thyroid gland reduced it to normal in a 
large number of cases. 

Experiments with the 
were tried in localities w here goiter was 
prevalent. 
with the necessary 
While this did relieve the situation some- 
what, it was not wholly effective, for if 
the water was boiled before drinking, or 
used for cooking, the iodine was lost in 
evaporation. 

What else, then, besides water, does all 
the world consume? 

Salt, with a history older ‘than the story of 





banishment of all plant life, as in 


lack 1s 


even dangerous. So that 


David Marine and _ Professor 
R. Hayhurst, Professor of Hygiene | 
State University, decide, | 





a preventive measure 
that will reach every 
person. 





R. MARINE proved 

the efficacy of iodine 
as a preventive in his 
famous experiments on 
the shores of Lake Erie, 
which, like Oregon, 
Washington and_ parts 
of California, lie in the 
goiter belt. There a 
group of about two thou- 
sand girls were given a 
solution of sodium iodide 
twice yearly; of this num- 
ber only five developed 
goiter. Another group 
of about the same num- 
ber took no iodine solu- 
tion during the same 
period and about one- 
fourth of the number 
developed goiter—to be 
exact, four hundred and 
ninety-five girls. Even 
more marvelous results 
were obtained in Swit- 
once a goiter-ridden land, and 





same treatment given to 
a slight enlargement of 


girls 
the 
Water suppl\ 


The water was impregnated 
amount of iodine. 


Why, 


salt, of course! 


(Continued on page 78) 
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vhe wonder is that Rugs so 
beautiful can be so 
yet not expensive 


Alurable 











Whittall Rugs are in keeping 
with delightful surroundings 
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Look for the name 
“WHITTALL” 
woven into the back 
of the rug you buy 
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By) sain CANNOT BUY MORE BEAUTY ~ 

nor can beauty find a more worthy fabric. 
The fact that Whittall Rugs are not expensive, 
makes them none the less desirable. 





The Rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall 
Anglo Persian, priced at $150, to which 
your dealer may add transportation charges 








2] Whittall Rug catalog in colors will be mailed on request ]e- 







M. J. WHITTALL cASSOCIATES ~ 160 Brussels St. ~ WORCESTER, MASS. 
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COURTESY OF THE SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY 


A group of light and dark breads that put health and variety into the menu 


Breads Blonde and Brunette 


VARIETY in bread is as essential 

to health and appetite as a diver- 

sity of dishes in the daily menu. 

The coarser flours used in break- 
fast breads, muffins and quick breads act 
as regulators to the body, contributing 
valuable minerals that are not present in 
the same quantity in the white flour. 
However, the appetite tires of the darker 
breads much more quickly than of the 
“blondes” made of white flour, so that 
breads of all kinds made from this 
standard product should always form a 
part of the day’s meal plan. 

For baking quick breads the oven 
should be hot, about 375 degrees F., if a 
thermometer is used to test the oven 
temperature. For biscuits this may be 
increased to 400 degrees, and for muflins 
dropped to 350 degrees F. 

Popovers require a slow oven so that 
the air beaten in to act as the leavening 
agent may have a chance to expand fully. 
Use small ramekins, custard cups or iron 
muffin pans for baking and have them 
well greased and very hot when the batter 
is put in. They should be filled about half 
full. Reduce the heat toward the end of 
baking if necessary to keep the popovers 
from becoming too brown. The same 
batter baked in a shallow pan or dropped 
by spoonfuls in the pan with the roast 
may be used for Yorkshire pudding. The 
difference in result lies in the method of 
baking. 

All pans used for baking these breads 
should be well greased or oiled and slightly 
heated before the batter or dough is put 
in. 

For steaming breads, one-pound baking 
powder cans make excellent moulds as the 
covers fit tightly enough to exclude 
moisture. These are filled about two- 
thirds full and should be steamed one and 
one-half hours. The water should be cold 
in the beginning and come gradually to 
the boiling point so that the heating of the 
mixture will be thorough and uniform. 
The length of the steaming, however, is 
calculated from the time when the water 
actually boils. 

In baking waffles be sure that the waffle 
iron stands evenly, and that it is hot and 
well-greased, unless it is an electric iron 


that does not need greasing. After baking 
each waffle, heat the iron for a moment 
before filling again with batter. 

To make light steamed dumplings, a 
biscuit dough using only two teaspoons of 
shortening is excellent. Cut it as for 
biscuits, place in a greased pan and steam 
over hot water for fifteen minutes. 

Gingerbread may be used as a hot bread 
spread with butter i in the usual way, or it 
may be cut in larger squares and served 
with hard sauce, liquid sauce or whipped 
cream, as a simple wholesome dessert 
especially suitable for children. 

Gingerbread 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup molasses 
¥% cup milk (sweet or 


2 cups flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


3 teaspoons ginger sour) 
1 teaspoon baking 1 egg 
powder Vg cup shortening 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Put 
molasses and shortening into a saucepan 
and heat slowly until shortening is melted 
and mixed with molasses. Beat egg, add 
milk, then molasses mixture and dry 
ingredients. Bake in a well greased 
shallow pan or muffin tins in a moderate 
oven twenty-five minutes. 

Gingerbread is greatly improved by 
adding the grated rind of an orange to 
the batter before baking. One-third cup 
chopped walnuts or raisins may be added 
also. This amount will serve four to six 
persons. 

Boston Brown Bread 
1 cup Graham flour 1 teaspoon baking 
1 cup corn meal powder 
1 cup rye flour or 34 cup molasses 

meal 2 cups sour milk or 
1 teaspoon salt 134 cups sweet 
1 teaspoon soda milk 

Sift dry ingredients, add molasses and 
milk. Put in two well-greased moulds 
with tight covers and steam one and one- 
half hours, keeping water constantly at 
boiling point. One cup of seedless raisins 
may be added. 


Popovers 
1 cup milk 2 eggs 
1 cup flour 1 teaspoon melted 
14 teaspoon salt butter 


Add flour and salt to milk and beat well 
with an egg beater. Then add one un- 


beaten egg at a time, beating thoroughly. 
Add melted shortening. Have iron muffin 
pans or custard cups very hot, grease well, 
pour in popover batter and bake in a 
medium hot oven about forty minutes. 
Care should be taken not to take them 
from the oven too soon or the popovers 
will fall. This amount makes twelve 
popovers. 
Nut Raisin Bread 

114 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups Graham flour 1% cup chopped wal- 
(2 cup corn meal nuts 

4 cup brown sugar 1 sup seedless raisins 
3 teaspoons baking 4 cup molasses 

powder 2 cups sour milk or 
1 teaspoon soda buttermilk 

Mix and sift dry ingredients but do not 
discard bran from Graham flour which 
will not go through the sieve. Add 
remainder of materials in order named. 
Put into two small, well-greased bread 
pans, allow to stand fifteen minutes, then 
bake about forty minutes in a moderate 
oven. This makes an excellent sandwich 
bread and keeps well. 

Toasted Bran Muffins 

14 cup milk (sweet 

or sour) 
3 tablespoons 

molasses 
1 tablespoon melted 

shortening 


1 cup bran 
9 cup flour 
] ‘2 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking 
powder 
1 well-beaten egg 

Mix and sift flour, salt, soda and baking 
powder, then add the bran. Beat egg well, 
add milk and molasses, combine mixtures, 
beat well, add shortening. Drop in hot, 
well greased muffin pans and bake in a 
medium oven 400 degrees F., twenty to 
thirty minutes. One-half cup seedless 
raisins may be added. 

These muffins are best when allowed to 
cool, split open, toasted, buttered, put 
together and served at once. 

Berkshire Muffins 
$ cup corn meal 14 cup cooked rice 
6 cup flour 1 well beaten egg 
§ teaspoon salt 24 cup scalded milk 
teaspoons baking _1 tablespoon melted 
powder shortening 
2 tablespoons sugar 

Pour scalded milk on corn meal and let 
stand five minutes; add rice, then well- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Sperry Master Recipe 
for Griddle Cakes 

2 cups Sperry Drifted 1 egg 

Snow Flour 1% cups milk 
4 teaspoons baking _1 tablespoon sugar 

powder 1 tablespoon mel- 
‘4 teaspoon salt ted shortening 
Measure and sift dry ingredients; beat egg 
until very light, then add milk and combine 
mixtures, beating with rotary egg beater 
until free from lumps. Add melted short- 
ening and bake at once. If batter is not 
baked soon after mixing, beat well again 
before using. If only one-half recipe is 
needed, still use the whole egg. 


Griddle Cakes -Fruit Fritters-Popovers- 


Griddle Cakes for breakfast. And 
from left over batter, Pineapple Frit- 
ters for lunch! That's one reason 
you'll enjoy using this Master Recipe. 
But it’s only one of eleven reasons— 
every one delicious!—every one easily 
and quickly made. 

Popovers are another. You didn’t 
dream that these hollow, mufhn- 
shaped cakes were related to Griddle 
Cakes; yet a slight change in that 
Master Recipe—and there they are! 

And airy light, crisp-crusted Waffles! 
Some women think they're hard to 
make. But they're not, really, when 
you follow this same Master Recipe. 

I haven't space to describe all the 
other fine dishes you'll know how to 
make when you've learned this one 
Master Recipe. Surely you'll want 
to try those mentioned. 
~ oo ee nn 0D 

For all my baking—this 
one flour! 

The best all-around flour I have ever 
used is Sperry Drifted Snow Flour. 
Bread, cakes, waffles, pastry —it makes 
them all perfectly. That's one of my 
reasons for saying Sperry Flour should 
be in every home. 

Be.ie De Grar. 


— #9 


Waffles 
Follow Master Recipe, adding 1 
tablespoon melted butter. For very 
crisp waffles use a batter made thinner 
with an extra half-cup milk. Beat 
eggs separately. Add the milk to the 
beaten yolks; combine with sifted 
flour and baking powder; beat with 
egg beater until smooth, then add 


tablespoon melted butter. Beat this 
into the batter, then remove egg 
beater and carefully fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Makes about 8 
waffles. 

Popovers 


Except that baking powder is omitted, 
the Popover recipe is almost identical 
to the Griddle Cake recipe. Use only 
1 cup of flour, 1 cup of milk, 2 eggs, 
14 teaspoon salt and | teaspoon of mel- 
ted butter. Beat flour and milk until 
smooth; add 1 egg unbeaten and beat 
mixture one minute; add other egg and 
beat again; then add melted butter. 
Meanwhile have custard cups or iron 
muffin pans heating. They should be 
hot. Grease well just before adding bat- 
ter, two-thirds full. Bake in hot oven 
(400 degrees F.) 15 minutes, then reduce 





Varied menus for the 
Lenten Season 
With Easter coming the first week in April, 
perhaps you are already thinking about 
ways to add new interest to Lenten menus. 

Maybe you'd like to learn some appro- 
priate recipes for novel salads or dainty 
breads, or sea-food dishes? Perhaps some 
menus, varied but properly plain, for 
Fast Day dinners? 

Then write me. I've gathered a number 
of recipes especially fitting for Lent which 
I'll send you without charge. 

How else can I help you? 
Is there any dish that you've found difficult 
to make? I may be able to set you right. 

And speaking of Griddle Cakes—do you 
know how to make them come out fluffy 
and golden brown always? I can tell you 
the knack. 

Write me on any problem of cooking, 
serving, or entertaining and I'll try my best 
to help you. No charge, of course, for this 
is Sperry’s treat. Write today. 

Bette De Grar. 

















and eight more! from ONE Master Recipe 


heat and bake 30 minutes longer. Bake 
thoroughly, or Popovers may fall. 


Pineapple Fritters 

Use left-over Griddle Cake batter, or 
prepare 144 Master Recipe. Drain 
slices of pineapple; dip into batter, 
then drop into hot deep fat and fry 
until a golden brown on each side. 
(A small cube of dry bread dropped 
into fat should turn golden brown 
while you count forty.) If you sub- 
stitute other fruits, such as apples or 
bananas, fry longer, testing bread by 
counting to ninety. 


Get this helpful booklet. 
It’s FREE 

With this Griddle Cake Master 
Recipe you can make just as easily: 
French Pancakes, Corn Fritters, Ger- 
man Pancakes, Potato Pancakes, and 
Griddle Cakes of sour milk, of rice, of 
cereals, and of corn meal. Directions 
for these, and for several score of 
other dishes are given in the new 
Sperry booklet, “Ercuty Food Delights 
from Eicut Master Recipes.” Get your 
copy. It’s free. Just 


mail the coupon below. 24 Oak 


Mail this coupon today 


Mars. Bete De Grar, Director, Sperry 
Home Service Bureau, Dept. 1203-B, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco: 
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j Please send, free, booklet, “EIGHTY Food 
Delights from EIGHT Master Recipes.” 
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Guard Profits 


by Preventing 


LOSSES! 











On countless farms, in homes, factories and stores, 
Fairbanks Scales weigh millions of pounds of the 
things we buy—and use—every day of t he year. 

gagh = know what you buy, you are sure of its 
value. d to know to the fraction, be sure it’s 
weighed on a Fairbanks Scale—the world’s standard 
of weighing accuracy. 

Farmers especially find the Fairbanks Portable 
Platform Scale a great aid in increasing profits. They 
are able to correctly ascertain the correct proportions 
of roughage and grain for rations, and to accurately 
adjust fertilizer for different crops. In addition there 
are hundreds of other uses on the farm. A Fairbanks 
Portable Platform Scale will pay its low cost many 
times over. 


Easy-reading poise 
casts no shadow 


t 


Arrow-tip beam 

retains accuracy 

No matter what your need, there’s a Fairbanks 

Scale to satisfy it. Write for full information, using 

the coupon below. Reliable dealers everywhere carry 
Fairbanks Scales. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Oil Engines, Pumps and 
Electrical Machinery 









ee 
Preferred the ena World Over 
af 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 423 East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif. . . 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
ortland, Oregon East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. . . 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 
28 Branches throughout the United States, each 
with a Service Station 
Other products in the Fairbanks-Morse Line are 
“Z”’ Engines, Home Water Plants, Home Light 
and Power Plants, Feed Grinders, Windmills, 
Washing Machines. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc., Dept. 5403 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send information about Fairbanks 
Scales for 
Name_-_ 
Address. . 
RB. 2. dD. 


an State 
1656 
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Death Valley Scotty 


(Continued from page 25) 


Nevada, on the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Railroad, to the ranch. 

As one drives along that road through 
barren country he sees the first sign of life 
when he catches a glimpse of Indian 
camps on the higher side of the cafion, 
about one mile from Scotty’s house. A 
few moments later he is impressed by the 
visualization of the magic of water. For 
there are the luscious grapes that gave the 
cahon its name. And there are the fig 
trees that seem so inviting in the midst of 
so many miles of desolation. The spring 
that gurgles far up the canon has blessed 
that spot with its constant flow of cool 
water. 

Scotty walks out into the open and 
immediately he is surrounded by scores of 
turkeys. His good nature seems to be 
understood by even the feathered crea- 
tures and all the animals. He goes to the 
canon side and whistles, and soon a covey 
of quail can be seen approaching. He steps 
out of the house with a gun and his two 
dogs begin barking excitedly as if joy- 
fully anticipating a lark with their pal. 

He can keep everything on the ranch 
but a cook. Recently he went to Tono- 
pah and tried to arrange for three cooks 
in relays. “I want to know that one is 
coming while one is going, with one on 
the ranch,” he explained. 


HERE is a belief in Nevada that the 

hundreds of thousands of dollars used 
for development of the ranch are furnished 
by A. M. Johnson, of Chicago, president 
of the National Life Insurance Company 
and president of the American Cold 
Storage Company. He is reputed to be a 
very wealthy man, and he makes frequent 
visits to the ranch. One story is that he 
was injured in a train wreck many years 
ago and that Scotty, meeting him in 
Chicago, invited him to the desert 
country for his health. A hunting trip 
helped him so much and Scotty made his 
visit so pleasant that he repeated it, and 
finally was caught in the spell of the 
desert. 

Only during three months of the year is 
the weather unbearably hot in Grapevine 

canon. The place is a paradise the rest 

of the year and it is said that Johnson 
desires to spend more of his time there 
and is having the luxurious home built 
so he can fittingly entertain guests. 

But whether this is the explanation of 
the elaborate plans that are being carried 
out, or whether Scotty has some scheme 
afoot must be left for the future to prove. 
No one can learn the answer from Scotty 
or from Johnson. 

To reach the ranch, we drove in a motor 
car from Las Vegas, Nevada. Our first 
stop was at Beatty. That 120-mile 
stretch of road is ideal. The Nevada 
state highway engineer, George W. Bor- 
den, used an abandoned railroad right-of- 
way and made a splendid surface by 
mixing the native sand with heavy ofl. 
The result is as smooth as asphalt pave- 
ment. From Beatty we made a short 
trip to the ghost city of Rhyolite, once a 
thriving mining town but now tenantless. 

From Beatty an excellent road leads to 


Chloride Cliff, on top of the Funeral 
Mountains. There is a trip that gives 
ample reward to the open road enthusiast. 7 

Standing at an elevation of 5600 feet | 
on Chloride Cliff, one looks down into the 
pitiless valley of death and desolation 284 
feet below the level of the sea. Without 
moving the head, but simply by raising 
the eyes, one can transfer his gaze from 
the lowest point in any state of the Union | 
to the highest, for he sees majestic Mount 
Whitney, its snow-covered crown being 
14,501 feet higher than the level of the 
sea! 

Remembering the tales of men being 
found dead in that place of Nature’s 
cruelty below—their torn shirt-fronts 
bearing witness to the frantic last struggle 
that accompanies killing thirst—one 
shudders as he looks. And as he frees 
himself from the weird fascination of the 
sight and sees the setting sun lighting the 
crest of that mighty mountain peak he 
feels that he has seen a bit of Hell and has 
also caught a glimpse of Heaven. Mount 
Whitney is 100 miles away, but in that 
rarefied atmosphere it seems to be just 
across the valley. 

The Great Operator, projecting the 
sun’s rays on the myriads of mountain 
peaks and the desert, too, reveals to the 
audience on Chloride Cliff a constantly 
changing picture that stirs the emotions 
and causes one to forget the trivialities of 
life. When we were there the kaleido- 
scopic scene enthralled us so that we 
remained until the shadows were merged 
into the solid blackness of the night. | 
will not be satisfied until I stand on that 
same lofty spot and watch the dawn lift 
the veil from that magnificent view and 
then see the sun begin to tint the peaks 
and start the sands in Death Valley to 
glistening. 

From Beatty it is a short ride, over a 
fairly good road, to Bonnie Clare, from 
which point it 1s less than an hour’s drive 
to Scotty’s ranch. 


TH AT blighted stretch of alkali and 
blistering sand that lies between the 
Funeral range of mountains and_ the 
Panamints, and known as Death Valley, 
has been the end of the trail for many 
men. It got its name when a Mormon 
expedition perished at Emigrant Wells in 
1850. It has lured seekers of gold to their 
doom and has mocked them in their death 
agony, for it has had plenty of water just 
under its surface and in springs to quench 
their thirst, but it has kept this hidden 
from all except its favored few. 

Scotty has braved its terrors even in its 
fiercest moods of summer heat, and F. M. 
Smith took from it a mammoth fortune, 
thereby winning international fame as the 
borax king. He, too, invaded New York 
and startled the crowds by driving a 20- 
mule team down Broadway. The borax 
mine that Smith discovered and developed 
can be seen from Chloride Cliff. But no 
longer does the 20-mule team carry out 
the borax. Modern machinery now does 
the work. 

The character of the place is indicated 
by the appropriate names of various parts 
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This 4-passenger 
Sedan by Le Baron 
is an achievement 
in beauty. Loose 
second cushions 
enhance the pas- 
senger comfort. 









LINCOLN MOTOR 
COMPANY 





Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE 
“SULPHO COMPOUNDS. 





It takes in all three 


What do you want from the gasoline you use? Is it power? Is it 
mileage? Is it quick starting? (999 out of 1000 motorists want a 
gasoline performance that is the best possible combination of these 
three results, without sacrifice of any one of them. Associated Gaso- 
line, with its distinctive range of boiling points, has the 999 in mind. 
It gives a perfect coordination of these three results: (1) satisfactory 
quick starting, (2) full stride of power, (3) mileage. (Associated 
Gasoline is always associated with “more-miles-to-the-gallon.”, ¢ 


aos SO Cc 1.A TT ££ DD oO il. C 


Sustained Quality Products 


CYCOLMOTOR OIL—for 
thorough lubrication at low 
cost. It cushions the moving 
parts of your motor. Comes 
only in one quality—in grades 
to fit your motor needs. « ¢ 
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) of it, such as Furnace Creek, Skeleton 
Hill, Skull Mountain, Funeral Mountains, 


Owl Holes and others. Yet the indomit- 
able will of man is conquering it and soon 
the tourists will drive their motor cars 
through and across the valley and per- 
haps will find comfortable hotel accommo- 
dations. 


ATURE’S Inferno will made 

into a nation’s show place. Already 
the valley is being used for the produc- 
tion of a pest-free date tree that may 
have an important economic bearing on 
the future of the Southwest. 

Bruce Drummond, who has charge of 
the date culture in Death Valley, spent 
many years in experimental work for the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at the gardens in Indio and at Mecca, 
Riverside County, California, where vari- 
eties of dates from the old world were 
studied. He made his first visit to Death 
Valley in 1916 at the request of J. M. 
Jenifer, general trafic manager of the 
Tonopah & Tidewater Railway Com- 
pany, for the purpose of examining the 
small area of land there available for 
farming purposes. Finding soil and water 
conditions suitable for dates he suggested 
that the best seed available be planted. 
The plantings were made in 1917 at Green- 
land ranch, on Furnace creek, and the first 
dates were mature last September. 

The extreme heat and atmospheric dry- 
ness of the region seem to be exactly right 
for the growing of pest free dates. Early 
experiments in this country proved that 
unless the two scale pests that attack the 
date palm could be eradicated date cul- 
ture could not be made a commercial suc- 
Work was started on the conquest 
of these pests at the Tempe Cooperative 
Date Garden, at Tempe, Arizona, under 


be 


cess. 


the direction of Professor Forbes, then 
dean of the University of Arizona, Tucson. 
Satisfactory progress was made, and since 
then the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through the offices of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, has codperated with state 
and county officials of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia so that methods of control have 
been worked out which may lead to the 
absolute eradication of these two pests 
that infest the date palm. This success 
made it practicable to lighten the federal 
and state quarantines so that offshoots 
could be transported outside the counties 
of Yuma, Maricopa and Pinal, in Arizona, 
and Riverside, in California. A small 
number that are believed to be free from 
the two scale pests are now moved each 
year to Greenland ranch, in Death Valley, 
there to grow and produce clean offshoots 
in a pest-free zone. 


HERE is about one square mile of land 

suitable for date growing in Death Val- 
ley. This belongs to the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company. The famous Deglet Noor date 
palm has been transplanted there, and it 
is considered quite probable that pest-free 
shoots eventually will be shipped from 
Death Valley to all sections throughout 
the world that are suitab!e for date culture. 

“The palms are growing nicely,’ ,” writes 
Mr. Drummond to Sunset, “and in a few 
years it is hoped that, instead of the 
tourist having to look only upon waste 
land in this valley, he will see waving 
fronds in an oasis planted to date palms, 
bearing the fruit that has been used for 
thousands of years as food for man and 
beast. 

“Tt will be a living monument to those 
who in the past have given their lives in 
trying to mz - this vast desolation safe 
for future generations.” 











DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


Pike's Peak as seen through the gateway of the Garden of the Gods, 


near Colorado Springs 






































The illustration pictures the take-off of the wee 
flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carrie 


(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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theres my Secret” 
little hook, dont breathe 
it toasoul/ 


] FROM THE DIARY OF CYNTHIA MANNERS = J] 


E LOVES ME. He loves me not. 
Ah, we shall see, Little Book, 
shall see! What if he did take a tat 
to the dance last night—weren this eyes all 
forme? And when he told me, right in front 
of Marge, how lovely and natural my com- 
plexion was—my, but wasn't she jealous! 
“Poor Marge! If she only knew how to 
apply her rouge, how lovely she would be! 
Why doesn’t she learn that greatest 
beauty secret-—how to harmonize make-up 
with costume—how to make her color 
bring out the glory of her eyes and hair! 
“Tt all seems so easy since I started 
using Princess Pat Rouge. Last night 
in my colorful new gown, it was VIVID 
that took his eye. Tomorrow, when he 
calls, how quiet ‘and demure I shall seem 
in my simple, pastel frock and Medium 
Rouge! And Thursday night at Maydee's 
bridge, won't I be gay and dashing in 
that glorious orange shade, English Tint! 
“No wonder he says I'm different 
every time he sees me! Dear Boy! What 
fun itis to keep him guessing—and what 
fun to hear his eyes say what his lips have 
never dared! Wait, Little Book give 
me time. With my finesse and judgme nt 
ge to help me 
Ill have him at 








before you know it, 


my feet! 
° 
You'll find Princess Pat Rouge at your 
favorite toilet goods counter, in a dainty 
compact. Or mail the coupon for a generous 
sample free. We want you to try this delight 
ful rouge for yourself—see how it brings out 
your true loveliness as no rouge ever did be 
fore; see how it seems to lie below the skin, 
instead of on it; see how one application lasts 
allevening and gives you the confidence one 
poise that mean so much. Princess Pat is 
perspiration- and moisture-proof, does ie 
streak or run and, because of its fine quality 
and almond base, actually improves the texture 
of your skin with every application. 


Princess“ Dat 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., a U.S. A. 
i — —E 
ree PRINCESS PAT, LTD., Dept. 1083 
9 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free of cost, a sample of Princess 
Pat Rouge, as checked, 


l 
| D Vivid 0) Medium 0 English Tint 
i 
i 
i 


(Print) Name 





|| Address 


| Aire wn penn 






















Conducted by Marise de Fleur 












The Accent 


HERE is a little of the actress in 

most women, enough at least to 

give them the ability to see them- 

selves as a part of their setting and 
background, and to attempt to “look the 
part” as beautifully and harmoniously as 
possible. That some women fail miser- 
ably is not their fault so much as their 
misfortune. An artistic eye and a keen 
sense of values, together with a complete 
honesty, is necessary to recognize one’s 
good points and accent them to just the 
right degree, and it is 
extremely difficult to 
exercise this delicately 
critical judgment in 
respect to one’s own 
appearance, however 
easy it may be to ad- 
vise one’s friends. 

To begin with, 
make-up should be 
used as an accent, the 
delicate underlining of 
an individual note; 
long lashes darkened 
to increase the shad- 
ows that add depth 
to the eyes, lips red- 
dened in a fair face 
that needs no other 
additional color, just 
the right shade of 
rouge and powder to 
combat the glare of the 
ballroom. 

To keep the skin of the face clear, 
smooth and fine in texture, some advocate 
the use of soap and water, while others 
cleanse the skin with creams. As a 
matter ‘of fact, it is wise to experiment a 
little to find out which treatment is best 
suited to the individual. The eyes should 
be bathed in a solution of boric acid to 
keep them clear and give them tone and 
strength, which contribute materially to 
their beauty. 

An English writer who is exceedingly 
popular at the present time has said that a 
woman’s nose never needs powdering, to 
the man who loves her. This may very 
well be true, but to the rest of the world— 
and after all they do count for something 

-a soft velvety appearance is preferable 
to the shine of a face innocent of powder. 

There is now a shade for every skin, and 
a shade for every time of day. To limit 
one shade to blondes or to brunettes “is 
impossible. Some powders can be used by 


both equally, some are becoming in day- 
light and not at night, or the reverse, so 
that experiments are necessary, just as an 
artist tries out colors before using them on 





of Make-Up 


his canvas. Fair blondes can use a rose 
powder if the shade is pale and natural. 


A mauve powder is good on the average | 
skin, giving it a clear, delicate look, and | 


may be used either at night or by day. A 
dark rose powder is sometimes used by 
dark or medium blondes in place of rouge. 
A lovely effect is often obtained by using 


one powder as a base and another on the | 


cheeks to give the necessary additional 
color, if no great amount is needed. 


Rouge should always be applied with | 
sufficient restraint to | 


deceive the pubkc if 
possible. When the 
deception is apparent 
the charm is gone, to 
a great extent at least. 
And usually this fault 
is not in the rouge but 
in the application. 
Here again there is 
a becoming color for 
each complexion, a 
shade that will look 
natural and incon- 
spicuous while adding 


a depth and bloom 


that throws off the 
years by the _half- 
dozens. 

Rouge comes in 


three forms, powder, 
liquid and paste. Pow- 
der and paste are 
easier for the beginner 
to use than the liquid, although this gives 
an excellent effect if well applied. A good 
quality of paste rouge which is now sold 
will last al] day without renewing. 

All artificial color should be placed high 
on the cheeks to improve the contour of 
the face. Try to make the effect some 
what different on each cheek, as a more 
natural effect is gained in this way. Brush 
the rouge lightly over the upper part of the 
cheeks, rub up and out, then along the 
back line of the face toward the chin but 
not too far down. Then erase the hard 
edges with the fingers. Last of all, put a 
light film of powder over the rouge. 

Now comes the final move, which is 
often neglected, byt upon which real 
success wholly depends. 

Face the light and bravely examine your 
appearance in ahand mirror, to make sure 
that your color looks natural. Turn your 
back and then your side face to the win- 
dow and view yourself from every angle 
to see that your work has been carefully 
and artistically done. If your color is too 
high, reduce it with clean soft cloth, « 
cover it with a little more powder. 
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‘The mouth now comes in for its share of 
j attention. The shape as well as the shade 
can be improved by the use of a good lip 
stick, but discretion should govern its 
application. A white face in which a 
bright red mouth is the most noticeable 
accent may look grotesque rather than 
beautiful. Choose a reliable lip rouge or 
lip stick and, regardless of its color in the 
pencil or the box, try it on the lips. This 
is the only real test of color and becoming- 
ness. 

If you use the lip rouge (and there is an 
excellent and reliable one that can be used 
for the face also) apply it with the finger, 
following the contour of the lips, but 
stopping short of the corners. Accent the 
curve of the upper lip, but put little if any 
on the lower lip, as it gets sufficient from 
the one above, and this gives a more 
natural appearance. 


HE color of the eyes should dictate the 

color of the make-up used round them. 
With blue eyes a blue or purple eyebrow 
pencil may be used to shade the lids, 
while brown or hazel eyes demand a 
purple pencil to develop their full beauty. 
Black eyes are lovely with a faint touch of 
red. Rub the pencil very gently over the 
eyelids and blend into a delicate shadow 
over the entire surface. Another Faint | 
line may be drawn under the eyes an 
treated in the same way, but should be | 
even more shadowy and indistinct, or a 
hollow-eyed effect will result. 

In reducing the eyebrows to an orderly 
and shapely growth, the tweezers are the 
most effective weapon against the weedy 
growth of volunteer hairs that will appear 
just off the main trail. Do not reduce the 
eyebrows to a hard line. Leave them full 
and natural looking, and darken the hairs 
to a desirable shade with the pencil. Be 
careful to confine the darkening to the 
hairs, not allowing any to cling to the 
skin, as this gives an untidy look to the 
face and ruins the line of brow as well. 

Eyelashes should always be becomingly 
dark, although brown is a better shade 
than black unless one is a decided bru- 
nette. 

here is now a liquid mascara which 
can be easily and quickly applied with a 
small fine brush. Dip the fingers in cold 
cream and touch the lashes lightly just 
before applying the mascara. Dip the 
brush and apply evenly to the lashes. 
When well set, brush with a soft eyebrow 
pencil to remove all excess mascara and 
tub softly between the thumb and finger 
any lashes that are caught together by the 
liquid. Be sure when applying to see 
that the brush brings the liquid to the 
very end of the lashes, as it 1s this that 
gives the magic of that lovely upward 
sweep. If a tiny dot in the outward corner 
of the eye can be managed without detec- 
tion it will tilt the eyes upward, besides 
increasing their size, and give a piquant 
provocative charm to the whole face. 

Just as it 1s well to avoid the use of too 
much make-up, so it is wise to apply it as 
infrequently as possible and with some 
privacy, where that can be done. Every 
woman now-a-days carries a vanity case, 
or a group of little accessories to give her 
beauty, wherever she may be, on a 
minute’s notice. An attractive thin com- 
pact can be obtained, carrying both rouge 
and a loose powder, that is a charming 
novelty as well as a useful necessity. 
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NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER — 
-—_——___©Vo 







CANNOT SPILL ¢Gyo——— 



























































Just a Twist and Loose 
Powder 


Filled with Loose‘Powder~ | 
It Cannot Spill 


Norida, the most ingenious 
and practical vanitie ever 
invented. And now, youcan 
use your favorite loose pow- 
der wherever you go. 








The loose powder 
cannot spill 


Easily and quickly 
refilled 


Buy one at any drug or depart- 
ment store. Be sure you ask for 


Single, for loose powder. 
Double, for loose powder 
and rouge. Gilt and silver. 
Noridas come filled with 
Wildflower powder and 
rouge. 

Norida Parfumerie 
630 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 
Canadian Office, 
145 Adelaide St. West 


Toronto. 





| orida 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 





Just a twist and the 
powder comes forth 








by four generations 
RYWHERE 
of face powder and Booklet 
illustrating new LABLACHE Creations 


Known and love 
ON SALE 
Write for free sampl 









BEN Levy Co.,Dept.9 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 








Paris B OU RJ OI Ss France 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Bourjois creates the world’s finest Rouges 
hand-made in Paris. Eight variations to 
choose from. Demand them at your drug- 
gist—and write us for attractive booklet. 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
Y¥-37 W. 34th St., New York 


OFF. 
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— the Dai 
newest KEY ae 
to kitchen convenience” 


You guessed it!—it’s Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate in the new vacuum packed key can! 
Now you'll doubly enjoy the convenience of 
this old favorite. A twist of the key—a few 
turns—and zip! the top is off! No can opener 
necessary. No risk of cutting your fingers. No 
ragged, unsightly edges to bother you when 
you dip into the can. And don’t forget— 

It’s vacuum packed too! That means Ghirar- 
delli’s comes home to youwithall its freshness, 
its flavor, its strength and aroma sealed in! 


GHIRAMRDELLI’S 


Chocolate 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” 









Breads Blonde 


and Brunette 


(Continued from page 70) 


beaten egg and remaining dry ingredients, 
sifted. Add melted shortening and bake 
in well-greased muffin pans in a quick 
oven (400 degrees F.) 


Sally Lunn 
2 cups flour 1 cup milk 
4 teaspoons baking —2: well-beaten eggs 
powder 2 tablespoons melied 
14 teaspoon salt shortening 


Vg cup sugar 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; beat egys; 
add dry materials and milk gradually, 
beating to a smooth batter, adding melted 
shortening last. Pour into a greased 


shallow pan and bake in a hot oven (400 | 


degrees F.). Cut in squares to serve. 


Quick Parker House Rolls 


2 cups flour 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon salt shortening 
4 teaspoons baking 34 cup milk or equal 
powder parts of milk and 
water 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; work in 
shortening with knife or finger tips. 
Gradually add the liquid, mixing it with a 
knife. Toss on a floured board, pat or 
roll lightly to one-quarter inch thickness; 
cut with biscuit cutter, fold over in center 
and place in pan; brush over the top with 


, either melted shortening or milk. Bake 











| 


in a hot oven (425 degrees F.) from twelve 
to fifteen minutes. 


Waffles 
1 cup flour 1 egg 
2 teaspoons baking —1 cup milk 
powder 1 tablespoon melted 
14 teaspoon salt shortening 


The most simple and efficient way to 
put a batter together is to mix and sift 
the dry ingredients first, then mix the 
liquid and the well-beaten yolks of egys 
and combine the mixtures. If using 
shortening, add it melted, and finally fold 
in the stifly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Waffle batter is a little thinner than that 
for pancakes. 

The waffle iron should be well heated, 
then brushed on both sides with melted 
shortening. This amount will make four 
wafles. 


Cinnamon Rolls 


2 cups flour 1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons baking 34 cup milk or equa! 
powder parts of milk and 
2 tablespoons water 
shortening 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, work in 
shortening with knife or finger tips. 
Gradually add the liquid, mixing it with a 
knife to a soft dough. Roll on floured 
board to one-fourth inch thickness, brush 
over with melted shortening, sprinkle 
with two tablespoons sugar, aan, 
granulated or maple), one-half cup seed- 
less raisins, one-third teaspoon cinnamon. 
Roll like a jelly roll, cut off pieces three- 
fourths inch in thickness. Place on well- 
greased pan and bake in hot oven (425 
degrees F.) fifteen minutes. 
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The Premier Duplex never 
trespasses on leisure. It needs 
no after-hours care. Its motor 
an and brush are both ball bearing. 
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vith a And the Premier Duplex makes 
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ise big jobs seem little. Its double 
enter action cleans so fast and thor- 
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Bake oughly. The motor-driven 
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ha Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
red - Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
ush Toronto, and distributed also by the Canadian Gen- 
kle eval Electric Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 
wn, Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. 
ed- and Canada, by the International General 
a Electric Co., lac., Schenectady, New York. 
BPLECTRLC VACUUM GLEANER:=CO., INC., DEPT. 703, “GCEEVELA ND. 
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Controlled 
Jemperature 
Assures 
Perfect Cooking 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 
LANDERS, FRART 4 GLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN 
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Automatic 


KE lectric Ranges 


HILE you shop, motor, or 

attend a social affair, the 
UNIVERSAL Electric Range will 
cook dinner in your absence, ready 
to serve on your return. 


The Automatic Timer starts and 
stops cooking at the hour set by you. 
The Oven Temperature Control as- 
sures correct, evenly regulated tem- 
perature. Meat, fish, vegetables, 
pudding, and the like are perfectly 
cooked with no further attention 
than one setting of the clock. 


The UNIVERSAL Electric Range 
means clean, cool, comfortable, con- 
venient cooking with guesswork and 
failure eliminated by safe, even, per- 
fectly regulated temperature. It 
frees housewives for other duties 
or recreation. 








Landers, Frary & Clark ~ New Britain Conn. 











| living things. 


Salt and Safety! 


(Continued from page 68) 


Lot’s wife, a cause of war and revolution 
when the common people of Europe were 
supplied with it by the government and 
taxed heavily for its possession; a part 
of the very earth of which our bodies are 
made, and the water that first fostered 
If every tiny grain of salt 
could carry a portion of iodine, protection 
from goiter would be given to every one 
in about the same degree, for the amount 
of salt used by each person does not 
vary as greatly as might be supposed. 

Health authorities agreed that the ideal 
means of reaching the greatest number of 
persons would be common table salt, 
containing sufficient iodine to keep the 
thyroid gland in an undisturbed and 
normal condition, yet not enough to 
affect the flavor or appearance of the salt. 

In reality, this iodized salt is the most 
natural salt that you can eat, for, before 
refining, all salt contains a trace of iodine 
which is lost in the process of making it 
attractive for table use. So in recom- 
mending the restoration of the todine, 
health authorities are merely working 
hand-in-hand with Nature. 


Al the request of many of these scicn- 
tists and health authorities throughout 


| the country, the leading salt manufac- 
| turers began producing an iodized salt, a 
| fine grade of cooking and table salt which 
| contains two one-hundredths of one per 
| cent of iodine in each two-pound package, 
| making the salt very similar to the iodized 


salt which has achieved such remarkable 
results in Switzerland. 

Its use is becoming universal. Health 
officials are urging its adoption, especially 


| where goiter has been noticeably threat- 


ening. Dr. Slemmons, City Health Com- 
missioner of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
recommends its use in cooking and for 
table use, and adds that, in this form, 
iodine is not a medicine but simply the 


| replacement of one of the needed and 





| natural elements of a necessary food. 


There is a message in this for house- 
wives, for women who are planning home 
menus and for mothers who are building 
health in young children or who have 
older ones, approaching the time when 
good health becomes a business asset in 
facing life outside the walls of home. 

Vegetables may be cooked with iodized 
salt, which should be added like any salt, 
ten minutes before the vegetables are 
removed from the fire for the greatest 
efficiency. A generous amount in the 
salad dressing balances the stronger condi- 
ments and adds flavor and health to the 
salad. Meats are usually rubbed or 
sprinkled with salt before cooking. Eggs 
always require salt to give them flavor. 
A touch of salt added to a sweet dish will 
increase the sweetness slightly. 

Many persons who do not care for the 
taste of milk can drink it if a little salt is 
added. It is really not necessary, how- 
ever, to suggest or enlarge on the many 
uses of salt in cooking and at the table, 
since the natural human craving for this 
seasoning, if satisfied with iodized salt, 
will form a barrier of safety that can not 
be broken down. 
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Tools That 


Save Time 
By Pauline Partridge 


F a man were given a kitchen to run 

for a week it is safe to say that, at 

the end of that time, he would have 

a suitable and convenient tool for 
each operation which he was called upon 
to perform more than once. It is a funda- 
mental difference in the sexes that men 
are much more inclined to accept the 
help given by the proper and well selected 
device, while women depend upon their 
ingenuity and a bent hairpin,—or did, 
while hairpins were still a part of the 
usual feminine equipment. 

‘There are any number of small kitchen 
conveniences that are almost indispen- 
sable and, once installed, are in daily 
use. A full set of cutlery is a distinct 
“short cut” to labor saving that no kitch- 
en is complete without. To afford the 
greatest satisfaction, each sharp efficient 
member of the group should be of stain- 
less steel, so that it is always bright and 
spotless and requires no polishing. It is 
not economy to buy cheap knives. Good 
steel will hold an edge longer, and will cut 
better and more quickly. 

Every kitchen should have two paring 
knives, a bread knife, a butcher knife, a 
spatula, a good case knife or two, a grape- 
fruit knife and a pair of scissors. One, at 
least, of the paring knives should be 
sharp-pointed for removing potato eyes 
and the peelings around fruit stems. 

The bread knife should have a long, 
slender blade which may be either straight 
or waved. This will also do for cutting 
cakes. The spatula, because of its broad, 
flexible blade, is useful for turning hot 
cakes, eggs and fried meats, for freeing 
cakes and hot breads from the tin and for 
spreading icing on cake. 

With the kitchen scissors, meat or 
chicken may be cut up for salad, and also 
celery or dried beef or almost anything 
that would be too fine if put through the 
food-chopper. 


RUSHES are a household necessity, 

too, and the right brush for the right 
place saves much unnecessary effort. A 
soft floor brush will collect the slight sur- 
facedustona hardwood floor withouteffort 
or discomfort from flying particles. There 
is a stiff brush made to fit the drain pipe 
of the refrigerator, to free it from the de- 
posit left by the melting ice. And an- 
other slender-pointed brush which will 
slip in and out of the radiator and remove 
all dust from between the coils is useful. 
A tiny affair of the same general model 
as the refrigerator brush will clean the 
percolator tube, while an even smaller 
one may be used for greasing pans and 
molds. A sturdy bottle brush is a neces- 
sity for the young mother. 

For the bathroom there is a specially 
designed brush, round in shape and on a 
short stout handle, for removing the tell- 
tale water lines from tub and wash bowl, 
and a circular brush on a long handle for 
the toilet bowl, the most sanitary method 
for perfect cleanliness. 


| 
| 
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Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window shade material light 
ly. Tiny particles of chalk or 
clay *‘filling’’ fallout. Brenlin 
has no filling. It outwears 
several ordinary shades 


Cracks and 
pinholes, 
glaring 
against the 
light, would 
Tuin any in- 
tertor 


Guard against 
this danger. 
Brenlin keeps 
its beauty 
through many 
years of service 























First to be seen 


Of all elements that go to make an 
interior scheme, most conspicuous 
are the windows. It is through them 
that daylight comes, the brightest 
light that ever enters your home. 

In your windows, what does day- 
light reveal? Does it show a smooth 
expanse of beautifully tinted window 
shade, or ugly cracks and pinholes 
glaring in harsh relief? 

If you are planning new windows, 
plan beauty that will last. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 
Cracks and pinholes soon appear in 
window shades which are made with 
a brittle filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out. 

Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Bren- 
lin has no filling. Strong and flex- 
ible, it has weight and body enough 
to keep it always straight and smooth. 

Rain will not discolor it, as it dis- 
colors shades of inferior quality. And 
its beautiful tints, applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. Brenlin 


are the windows 


wears two or three times as long as 
the ordinary shade, yet it costs onlya 
few cents more. The name Brenlin 
is embossed or perforated on the 
edge of every Brenlin shade. Be sure 
it's Brenlin when you buy. 


Send for new booklet 


You will find our new booklet, “Making the 
Windows Beautify Your Home,” exceedingly 
helpful in planning your interior schemes. It 
is generously illustrated in colors and contains 
scores of good ideas. 

The coupon below will bring you this book 
for roc (less than half the cost of printing 
alone) together with free samples of Brenlin in 
different colors. Mail it now. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2071 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc..-- --Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. Chicago, Ill. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. Kansas City, Mo 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc...- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rasch & Gainor 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co 
The Rainier Shade Co....-.-......... 
The Florida Brenlin Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. e 
D.N.&E. Walter & Co., : 


San Francisco, Calif. 














‘Beauty begins where 
the light comes in!” 


nlin 


re CI -wearing 
Winpvow Snape material 


re MADE 








sid » aon is 
The Chas. W. Breneman Company es 
2071 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please 
send me your booklet, Making the Windows Beau- 
tify Your Home, together with free samples of 
Brenlin. 


Name 


Street City 
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FREE 10-Day Tube 
Send the coupon 





Don’t Believe 


your teeth are 
naturally “off color” 


You can give them dazzling whiteness 
in a few days simply by removing the 
dingy film that clouds them and 
imperils healthy gums 


ELIEVING your teeth are natu- 
rally dull is a great mistake. Sci- 
ence has proved otherwise. 

In a few days you can work won- 
ders with your teeth. Can give them 
whiteness and clearness that amaze. 
But not with ordinary brushing. 


It’s film that hides 
pretty teeth and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ... a slippery, 
viscous coating. That film absorbs 
discolorations from food, smoking, 
etc. And that is why your teeth look 
“off color,” cloudy and dull. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Mere brushing won’t do 
Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent is different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. A few days’ use will 
prove its power beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 
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i PAT. OFF. 
‘(FREE Papsaodent | 
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tone The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | 
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: Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities! 
! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
; Dept. 224 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
H Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
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1805, W. D. Strong and W. E. Schenck, 
of the department of anthropology of the 
University of California, have uncovered 
two ruined and buried cities below the 
ruins which Lewis and Clark saw nearly a 
century and a quarter ago. On the sur- 
rounding volcanic cliffs, some 100 miles 
from Portland, they have found petro- 
glyphs (rock carvings) and _pictographs 
(rock paintings), of three distinct stages in 
8 development of man. Some of these 
carvings are imposed on other and older 
carvings; some of the paintings have been 
done over other and older paintings. 
Mythological figures—so-called, though 
they may have been intended to represent 
monsters of another age—make up the 
greater part of the older carvings and 
paintings. Animals such as the buffalo, 
the mountain goat, the elk, the mountain 
sheep, and even man, compose the later 
groups. 


THE aggregate evidence of these ruins 
and these rock records is that here man 
built his first houses and his first com- 
munity on the Pacific Coast. It is fairly 
well established that the latest carvings 
and paintings, the topmost town, and the 
surface artifacts were left by members of 
the Snake Clan of the Shoshoni race of 
Indians. But far earlier man built the 
second and the third of the buried cities 
and left the older of the petroglyphs. 
Who those earlier men were no one knows. 
| robably no one ever will know, save that 
they came out of some one or two of the 
successive waves of migration that rolled 
from Asia across to America and down the 
Pacific Slope. Here, however, one interest- 
ing fact stands out: The oldest of the rock 
carvings are chipped out solidly, not out- 
lined in lines, as among more recent 
Indian petroglyphs. Similarly, the oldest 

carvings yet found in the New World— 
those of Hava Supai Cafion, Arizona— 
are similarly solidly carved. The men 
who made them were here long before the 
present-day Indians. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, near Buena 
Vista Lake, an expedition headed by E. 
W. Gifford, curator of the anthropological 
museum of the University of California, 
excavated and explored ten ancient 
mounds, of a type believed to have been 
built by a ~— of men peculiar to the San 
Joaquin Valley. These were burial 
mounds, from which the expedition took 
more than forty well-preserved mummies, 
all that remains of the first mound- 
builders of the Pacific Coast, all evidences 
pointing to the fact that these mounds 
were built at least 3000 years ago. If 
this evidence is correct, then there were 
mound-builders in California before the 
celebrated mounds of the Scioto and Ohio 
river valleys were built. These San 
Joaquin Valley mounds are important 
because they point to a far greater anti- 
quity of man onthe Pacific Coast than has 
been supposed. In connection with thfs 
discovery, the shell-mounds round San 
Francisco Bay, of which there are several, 
have yielded artifacts which create the 
impression that there had been at least 
two races of prehistoric man in California 


prior to the spreading through the st: ate) 
of the so-called “digger” Indians. 

In the Poe Valley of Oregon, an expedi-| 
tion from Oregon Agricultural College,| 
headed by Dr. John B. Horner, found 
other burial mounds, with petroglyphs 
revealing that the people who built them 
were sun-worshipers. So far as the writer 
knows, this is the first direct evidence of 
the existence of sun-worship as an estuab-| 
lished religion in America north of Mexico. | 

Not far from the little Mormon town of | 
St. Thomas, in southern Nevada, an| 
expedition from the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, led 
by M. R. Harrington, is uncovering what 
is probably the oldest town in North 
America. Without doubt, this  settle- 
ment, known to archeologists as_ the 
“Mother of the Pueblos,” was built, 
flourished, abandoned and sank to decay 


before the cliff-dwellings or the pueblos of | 


the Southwest were even thought of. It 
may well be, and possibly is, the first 
permanent settlement of man in the New 
World, and it is on the Pacific Slope. 

This ancient city lies for a length of six 
miles and an average width of one mile, 
along the eastern bank of the Muddy 
River. The houses, which are now merely 
ruined stubs of walls, were built of sun- 
dried mud, not unlike the adobe structures 
of the present-day Mexican Indian. Some 
thirty of these houses have been exca- 
vated, and it has been learned that pre- 
historic man here knew the arts of 
weaving, dyeing, pottery-making, plaster- 
ing, and painting. He had developed 
agriculture, and, along with it, Irrigation 
of the fields at lower levels than the river. 
The art of chipping and carving stone had 
reached a comparatively high degree of 
excellence, but the most important thing 
these people had learned was how to con- 
struct permanent dwellings for their 
families and themselves. 


HESE discoveries are of the greatest in- 

terest, because they roll back the scroll 
of time to the moment when man in the 
New World first began building perma- 
nent homes. But they are young as the 
archeologist reckons years in comparison 
with the story of mankind on the Pacific 
Slope as told by the findings of the 
Doheny Expedition to the Hava Supai 
Canon, Arizona, during the winter of 
1924-25. In 1879, forty-six years ago, 
| ae Bs ‘Doheny, then a prospector, saw 
several brilliant and interesting carvings 
and paintings on the stone walls of this 
canon. Last winter he financed an expe- 
dition, headed- by Samuel Hubbard, 
curator of archeology of the Oakland, 

California, Museum, ‘for the exploration 
and study of these relics of departed 
races. The results were so startling that 
scientists all round the world have not 
yet recovered from their surprise. 

Hava Supai Canon comes into the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado about 150 
miles west of the Bright Angel Trail. The 
canon is formed by Cataract Creek, which 
rises in Mount Bill Williams, and the 
present Hava Supai Indian Reservation 
and the location of the prehistoric records 
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THE GRACELINE Lakewood BED 
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§ s0,000,000 for cosmetics; only 
$70,000,000 for mattresses. These 
purchases of America in 1924 will 
startle every thinking woman. Only 
one-twelfth the sum spent for cos- 
metics was invested in sound sleep 
that keeps true beauty young. 
But last year a widespread change 
began. A new and radically differ- 
ent super-mattress was introduced 


NEW YORK : 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 


SL 


CHICAGO . 


—the Beautyrest. Its hundreds of 
sensitive springs, live air, and buoy- 
ant cotton coax every muscle and 
nerve to relax and rest. Huge out- 
put makes its price strikingly low. 


Its success was immediate, Count- 
less thousands nowenjoy the sound 
sleep thaterases lines of fatigue and 
nightly renews vital charm. Are 


you building beauty from within? 
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BUILT FOR SLEEP 











All America is heeding 
Dr. Coriat’s warning about 


S LE E F 


Women who prize their beauty, 
men who value their energy were 
only waiting for a chance to heed 
the warning of the noted psychol- 
ogist, Dr. I. H. Coriat. In a scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 
The brain is kept awake by the 
messages it is constantly receiv- 
ing from tense muscles. When 
the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses 
to the brain, we go to sleep—and 
not before. 

Through scientific research, The Sim- 
mons Company is contributing to the 
public knowledge concerning sleep and 
ishuilding correct sleep equipment which 
makes this necessity available to all, 

7 ry r 

Any dealer can supply you. See 
the widest range in stores with 
a SIMMONS SLEEP DEPARTMENT. 
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THE FAMOUS ACE SPRING 
America’s favorite bedspring. Adjusts to 
every curve, Will not sag. Lasts a lifetime. 





More than a half million Ace springs have 


been bought, Huge production $2200 
enables you to buy it for only * 
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When 
Douglas Fir 
Is Used 


The quality of Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir manufacture is 
being proved in actual use. 
Methods employed at Long- 
Bell plants at Longview, Wash., 
in the kiln drying of lumber, 
for instance, are unsurpassed 
in the industry. Those meth- 
ods permit an exacting control 
of this important operation; 
and the user of Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir 
benefits. Other phases of 
manufacture are similarly safe- 
guarded to produce lumber of 
maximum construction value. 


we 8 


The 
Oak Flooring 
You Use 


Excellence of manufacture is 
an important consideration 
for buyers of oak flooring. 
Long-Bell production of trade- 
marked oak flooring assures a 
minimum cost in laying and 
finishing oak floors, and gives 
a beautiful, durable floor. 
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To Shippers 
Boxes and containers made 
of wood reach destinations 
safely! 
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A Home 


for the Tomorrows 


EF OW actually unwise is the man who builds his 
home just for today... just on the basis of first 
cost... just a temporary shelter! 


Yet here and there are homes whose charms vanish 
quickly—“‘investments” that scarcely do credit to the 
wisdom of the builder. 


The home built today can and should be a home for 
the tomorrows. It will shelter the sort of family asso- 
ciations and memories which have a right to be pre- 
served through the years. 


The small home, particularly, can so well be made 
durable that from the standpoint of economy its 
slightly greater first cost will in the end stand as a 
teal investment. 


Avoid, in your new home, the menace of undue 
depreciation and repair cost, which so often is the 
eventual despair of owners of inferior construction. 


So often has Long-Bell trade-marked lumber contrib- 
uted its part to good construction that it has become 
recognized as an assurance of maximum lumber value. 
The combination of Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas 
Fir or other woods, and good workmanship, is your 
best assurance of keeping the first charm of your home 
through many tomorrows. 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California * 

White Pine Lumber; Sash and 
Doors; Box Shooks. 
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are approximately 55 miles southwest 
from El Tovar. The present Hava Supai 
Indians, of whom there are about 200 on 
the reservation, have no knowledge of the 
people who carved the petroglyphs, or 
even of those who painted the much later 
pictographs in the same region, and 
apparently have no connection with either 
of these vanished races. ‘There are no 
ruined cities in this desert of barren stone, 
and no buildings were found except one 
rather crudely made fort of laid and 
uncemented stone, surmounting an iso- 
lated mesa whose wall drops 3000 feet 
sheer to the Colorado river. 

his fortress may or may not be so very 
old; in all probability it was built by some 
of the same kind of people as the Pueblo 


é 


me. 
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earth at least as early as the Jurassic 
period of the Mesozoic Age, ten to twelve 
millions of years before he is supposed to 
have appeared at the ending of the Ter- 
tiary or beginning of the Quaternary 
(present) Age. The remains of the dino- 
saur appear in the stones of that Jurassic 
period. Now, far antedating the remains 
of man, the fossilized bones of apes have 
been found back in the late Eocene and 
early Oligocene periods of the Tertiary 


Age. None have been found in the 
Mesozoic Age, when the reptiles flour- 
ished. It is a part of the theory of Evo- 


lution that both man and the apes had a 
common ancestor. But if an animal— 
were he manlike ape or apelike man 

possessed of the ability to shape a flint 
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Ancient Indian fortress, surmounting an isolated mesa, the wall of which drops sheer 


3000 feet to the Colorado River in Arizona. 


stone, without cement but well fitted together. 


The fortress is made of smoothed laid 
Present-day Indians of the 


region have not even a legend of the people who built it or its use 


Indians, as they moved southward, long 
after the men who carved the petroglyphs 
in the same region had passed on, possibly 
to become the Maya or the Toltec or the 
Nahuatlac peoples of Mexico and Central 
\merica. Carved deep into the stone 
walls of the canon of the Hava Supai, 
however, the Doheny Expedition found 
und photographed carvings of the dino- 
aur, the imperial elephant, the ibex, and 
man. As has been said above, the petri- 
hed footprints of the dinosaur and the 
imperial elephant were found less than 
100 miles away, in the stone floor of the 
Painted Desert. 


EVER before has there been the 
I slightest suspicion that man was con- 
temporary with the dinosaur; never before 
has it been known that man and the 
elephant were coeval in the New World; 
never before has it been known that the 
ibex existed in the Western Hemisphere, 
though there have been found rock carv- 
ings and bones of this mountain antelope in 
Europe, and it still lives in the mountains 
of Asia. Never before has it been even 
remotely considered that man’s appear- 
ance upon earth antedated that of the 
manlike apes. Yet, if a man-like animal 
carved the picture of a dinosaur on the wall 
of his cave, either he or some one of his 
near ancestors must have seen that rep- 
tile. In either case, man must have been 
contemporary with the dinosaur. 
Let us think a moment more: If man 
was contemporaneous with the dinosaur, 
then man must have appeared upon this 





chisel and with that chisel to carve the 
drawing of a dinosaur on the wall of his 
cave, lived before the earliest known ape, 
there must be something radically wrong 
with the idea of a common ancestor. 
Can it be that man is the oldest of all 
mammals? Is the ape a degenerate form 
of the man-animal? Is there no connec- 
tion whatever between the highest of the 
anthropoids and man? Are the words of 
Genesis literally true, and the theory of 
Evolution false? No living man can 
answer these questions, but prehistoric 
man on the Pacific Slope has given the 
world something to think about, and the 
anthropologists some hard questions to 
answer. 


HE carvings are about one-fourth of an 
inch deep, cut through a black surface 
layer of oxide of iron into the bright red 
sandstone beneath. Next in importance 
to the dinosaur petroglyph is the one of 
the elephant attacking a man, because it 
supports the theory of several paleon- 
tologists that man and the elephant were 
contemporaneous in the New World. And 
this imperial elephant, by the way, was 
the largest of all the pachyderms, standing 
fourteen feet or more at the shoulder as 
compared with the nine or ten feet of 
present day African or Asiatic elephants. 
Complete remains of this animal, larger 
than either the mammoth or the masto- 
don, have been found in California, and 
the creature is sometimes known as the 
“California Elephant.” 

The sandstone in which the dinosaur 
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HOOSE your home fur- 
nishings from a whole- 
sale display—and yet 
patronize your home retail 
dealer. With a Card of In- 
troduction signed by your 
Naborhood FurnitureDeal- 
er, you May visit in person 
anyPECK & HILLSexhibit. 
Or your dealer will let you 
selectfromourlargecatalog. 
Increased selection! Dependable 
merchandise! Authentic styles! 
Better values! These are benefits 
you receive. 

If unable to get the Card, write 
us for name of dealer who will 
supply you. 

Write for Free Booklet 5-4 
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From One Sentence To Millions 





On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after half a century, 
§0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Since that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.can say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssociIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Whooping Cough 
Mother, just rub 
Roche’s Embrocation 
on your child’s chest 
@ and see the quick re- 
- lief it brings. 
Very soon it loosens 
the phlegm and over- 
comes congestion. Once you have 
learned its value, you will never be 
without it for emergencies, 

Sold by All Druggises or 
E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Proprietors 
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tracks were found in the midst of the 
Painted Desert is of the Triassic period of 
the Mesozoic Age. The sandstone in 
which the prehistoric artist carved his 
dinosaur and his imperial elephant— 
though each probably was done by a 
different artist, possibly several hundred 
thousand years apart—is probably Devo- 
nian, of the Paleozoic Age. This was 
already hard rock when the dinosaur 
stepped in the mud or soft sand which for- 
ever imprisoned the tracks of his three- 
toed feet. If, as Dr. A. C. Lane of Tufts 
College computes from the radium atom, 
the Earth is approximately one and one 
quarter billion (1,250,000,000) years old, 
the matter of the antiquity of man being 
set back ten or twelve million years to the 
day of the dinosaur becomes no great 
leap in the course of time, for, geologically 
tae the Age of Reptiles was yester- 
ay. 


UT that carving of the dinosaur, and 

those of the imperial elephant and the 
woolly rhinoceros, put the Pacific Slope in 
an entirely new position in the history of 
man, not only in the New World, but all 
over the Earth. Either man on the 
Pacific Slope goes back a lapse of time 
estimated at twelve million years, to the 
period of the dinosaurs, or dinosaurs 
existed on the Pacific Slope down into the 
Stone Age of man, estimated to have been 
not more than 15,000 or 20,000 years ago. 
Neither of these conditions is admitted 
by the anthropologists and _ paleontolo- 
gists of today, but how otherwise can we 
explain the drawing of the dinosaur? 

Beyond all this, this little petroglyph, 
not more than a foot high and seven 
inches wide, puts the ape-man—if there 
ever was such a creature—still further 
and further back in the dim mists of the 
“beginnings of things.” For the man who 
made this carving was no “dawn man”. 
He made and used tools. He had the 
intelligence to draw an outline, and the 
patience to chip it in hard stone. He had 
perseverance, because he finished the job 
with no reward in sight. He had an eye 
for form and a sense of proportion, for his 
drawing is recognizable from restorations 
our best scientists have made. He had 
judgment, for he selected a method of 
work and a medium on which to work 
which have preserved his carving through 
unguessed ages. He also must have had 
some feeling of fellowship with other men, 
for this may well have been a warning to 
beware the carnivorous dinosaur. Pos- 
sibly, too, he felt that urge to create some- 
thing which should outlive himself, that 
urge which resulted in the pyramids and 
builds wonder-cities today. 

But above all, this drawing, and those 
that have been made following it on the 
same cliffs, tell in simple language that 
man, in a very early stage of his existence, 
yet at a time when he was immeasurably 
higher than the i lived and labored 
on the Pacific Slope. It makes mere 
moderns out of the so-called ancient 
tribes of the further south, and it, com- 
bined with the other discoveries of the 
past twelve months, says that man laid 
the foundation of his New World civiliza- 
tion in that narrow strip between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sunset Sea. 
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These Scientists know 


that the world has produced no more 
powerful, smoother or cleaner 
motor-fuel than Union Gasoline. 


Evidence of this is that other scien- 
tists have for years tried to approx- 
imate the quality that is inherent 
with Union. 


That quality is famous as Non- 
Detonating. It means power that 
is silent—and sustained. 


Union 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


and Independent Dealers Union Oil Company 
of the First Class of California 
Everywhere Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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No home, these days, is complete with- 
outa garage. And this important adjunct 
should conform in construction, design 
and outside finish with the house itself. 

Therefore the wood qualities that point 
to the use of California Pine for house con- 
struction also recommend it for the ga- 
rage. Chief among these qualities are— 
freedom from shrinking and warping, re- 
sulting in permanent tight joints and 
sound construction; freedom from split- 
ting when nailed or worked; soft, even tex- 
ture easy to cut; takes and holds paint ex- 
ceptionally well. 

That is why America’s great wood jury 
—composed of men who know wood and 
wood values—says “build your garage 
throughout with California Pine.” 

“And when it comes to garage doors, 
says the sash and door manufacturer, mem- 
ber of America’s great wood jury, “special 
attention should be given to substantia! 
construction plus telcacss of weight. 

“Garage doorsare bound toreceivesome 
pretty hard knocks, and being larger than 
ordinary doors, they exert a correspond- 
ingly greater strain on the hinges. 

California Pine is the ideal wood for 
garage doors because it produces a good 
stout door, and at the same time provides 
the necessary lightness of weight. Also, 
this wood holds screws and nails very 
tightly. 

“Here is another point to consider — 
the garage is seldom heated. It is apt to be 
as damp within as without. Any wood sus- 
ceptible toswelling is bound to beaffected. 
However, due to its remarkable resistance 
to atmospheric changes, California Pine 
doors do not change shape.” 

Altogether, the excellent qualities of 
California Pine make it well worth your 
while to consider it in the construction of 
your new home. Talk to your architect and 
builder about this fine building lumber. 
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(Trade Name 
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“Personnel of the JURY: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 


a ee ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 


Door Mfegr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mter., The Shipper, The Cabincr 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


“Build your garage throughout 


with California Pine” 
—says America’s great wood jury 


California Pine qualities make it the fa- 
red wood for practically every home- 
building purpose such as: 


Window frames and sash, exterior siding 
and trim, interior woodwork, mantels, 
cabinets, bookcases, built-in conveniences, 
etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 


flooring, por hes, trellis, eateways, ete. 


Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘Pine Homes”’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour's time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fillin the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “‘ Pine Homes.” 
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The West 
at Washington 


(Continued from page 51 


dale, for the day may come when hi 
word is power and his will is law. You 
have guessed it! Addison T. has known 
the humbleness of the committee clerk 
and the ignominy of the book agent. But 
even in those lowly days friendship was 
his specialty. Purely on a_ friendship 
basis, he left a trail of costly culture on th: 
uneasy payment plan behind him that 
survived even the fishy eye of the icy 
collector who came later and knew not of 
friendliness. Every now and then Addi 
son |. meets one of those early victims of 
his irresistible friendliness in the rural 
recesses of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
but they all forgive him. 

Leading the double life so common in 
Washington clerical circles, the futur 
statesman studied law in what is now 
George Washington University whik 
studying politics in the committee room 
Even after he got his degree he subdued 
ambition and cannily retained his job—or 
maybe it was jobs. He was 38 years old 
when the late Senator Shoup finally per- 
sui ided him to try his fortune in Idaho, 
not “With pick and shovel and hoe” 
as the old westing song has it, but with 
the shingle of the law. 


OSSIBLYthere may have been also the 
bait of a patronage plum in the vista: 
I don’t know. But, anyway, seven years 
later finds him register of the U. S. Land 
Office at Boise. In those days there was 
nothing too lofty for the ambition of a 
man who had such a start as a land office 
job and Smith came back to Washington 
as a member of the 63rd Congress. The 
Cambridge, Ohio, (birthplace) schools, 
the Pittsburgh business college and the 
Washington law school, never had a vision 
of the honor that was coming to them 
when Addison T. matriculated. 

But you have to pay the price. Smith 
works like a Belgian milk-cart dog on a 
slippery cobblestone street. By dint of 
being obliging and helpful at whatever 
cost, he has become one of the best- 
informed if also one of the most over- 
burdened men in Congress. He knows his 
West and all its political and economic 
problems. He is equally at home with a 
lumberman from the Clearwater and 
rancher from the potato belt. As an 
authority on public lands—reclamation, 
forests, parks, ranges—he is unsurpassed. 
Probably he is the only member of Con- 
gress who fully understands what Dr. 
Work is trying to do with reclamation— 
and in his friendly way Smith has written 
a monograph which proves that Dr. Work 
is right, and that the settlers and _poli- 
ticians who disagree with Dr. Work are 
right, that in the long run the reclamation 
policy is all right, that everybody is all 
right, that everything always comes out 
all right in the United States and is going 
to be all righter all the time. 
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Dordent 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 





25 


Partners since 1857 


= 
“Lerfeet health 
started with EAGLE BRAND 


TO LOOK at little Janell Law now, 
you would think that she had prob- 
ably never had a sick or unhappy 
moment in all her life—and would 
envy her fortunate parents. 

Yet this is what Mrs. Law ac- 
tually writes: 

“*The first six weeks of Janell’s life 
were a hectic time for us all. She 
cried continuously and lost weight 
instead of gaining. She was getting 
plenty of milk but apparently something was 
lacking. At the suggestion of a friend whe 
had raised two children on Eagle Brand we 
decided to give it just a trial. The first bottle 
was convincing enough. Of course, we are 
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JANELL Law 


3-vear-cld daughter of 


Mr. & Mrs. Barton Law, 
Oklahoma Cie, Okla. 


hoth ardent boosters of Eagle Brand and 
think there 1s only one substituce for mother’s 
miuk. 

. tr 


If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he is 
not thriving on his present food, put him on 
Eagle Brand at once. 

This food has brought three generations 
of children safely through babyhood and 
helped them to grow to be sturdy youngsters. 
Thousands of vigorous men and women at 
tribute their splendid health today to the 
right start Eagle Brand gave them in infancy 

Eagle Brand is pure country milk—with all 
the properties for building bone and muscle 
and rich in the three essential vitamins, too. It 
is combined with sugar in a way that makes 
it exceptionally digestible. Often it will 
agree with babies when everything else fails. 

Eagle Brand is always absolutel\ 
uniform, safe and pure. Easy to buy 
anywhere keeps perfectly— simple 
for mothers to prepare. 

If you would like further proof of 
the value of Eagle Brand for infant 
feeding, send for the new Borden 
booklet— What Other Mothers Say. Mt 
gives interesting experiences of other 
mothers with their babies — also 
directions and feeding charts for 
babies up to two years. General in- 
formation on the care of your baby ts supplied 

another book, Baby's Welfare, written for 
you by a physician. 


Check and mail the coupon below for your 


free copies. 












Baby Welfare Dept., Tue Borpen ComPaNny 
246 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 
NY + 


New York, N. Y 
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€ cs in far away Argentine, they're using Indiana 


Limestone today. Undoubtedly the finest commercial 
edifice in all South America is the First National Bank 
of Boston building The facade is an adaptation of 
the Spanish Renaissance style of architecture, and 
calls for a wealth cf fine detail. Indiana Limestone 
was used for the ornamental sculpture work around 
and above the 65 foot entrance portal. 

When South America, as well as other foreign countries, 
send to Indiana for building stone, it is both a tribute to the 
beauty of the material and proof of the architects’ faith in its 
structural merits. 

These booklets s sent free upon request: 

“The Story of Indiana Limestone’ ‘‘In diana L imestone Bank Buildings” 
“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone”’ ‘‘Indiana Limestone for 
School end College Buildings’’ Portfolio of House Designs—i0c 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 

We discourage cleanin g Indiana Limestone build- 

ings, since the venerable antique effect produced 

by weathering is conceded to be one of the great | 

charms of natural stone. Ho , anyone deter- | 

mined to clean a stone building may obtain com- | 

plete information on methods that will not destroy 

the surface of the stone, by writing to the Indiana | 

Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Service 
Burcau, Bedford, Indiana 
First National Bank of Boston building 


Buenos Aires, South America 
York & Sawyer, Architects 





























We 
Can Prevent 


Juvenile Crime 


(Continued from page 33 


No amount of welfare work can improve 
the congenitally deformed arm or leg. 
But a limb, broken after birth, can be 
restored quickly to usefulness by medical 
and anatomical experts, In most cases 
hereditary defects can not be corrected, 
but the acquired defect, in the majority of 
instances, will respond to scientific treat- 
ment. As it is with the body, so with the 
mind; if the body be perfectly healthy 
and oom the mind is very apt also to 
be sound 

In dealing with anti-social persons, this 
lesson must be borne constantly in mind, 
and the energies of those engaged in 
remedial work directed wisely, not wasted 
in attempting the impossible. Human 
beings are highly complicated pieces of 
machinery, the criminal no less than the 
non-criminal. No untrained, unskilled 
person, dealing with delinquents, should 
attempt to determine whether he is con- 
fronted with a problem of heredity or 
environment, or a combination of both. 
Scientists—both students of the physical 
and the mental man—are better informed 
regarding these difficult questions than is 
the lay reformer, no matter how good may 
be the intentions of the latter. Scien- 
tists, too, with their established systems of 
orderly records and results, are rapidly 
improving their methods ‘of segregating 
the reclaimable and the worthwhile from 
the permanently malformed. - 


OOPERATION with the school depart- 

ment, with the separate schools, and 
with every teacher in these public institu- 
tions is essential. Truancy cases should be 
checked up; often the habitual truant 
becomes the habitual criminal, inasmuch 
as crime consists largely in persistent 
truancy from the duties of life. Boys who 
are unruly at school, whether they are or 
are not suspended, should be subjects of 
immediate investigation by that depart- 
ment of the police forces charged with the 
prevention of juvenile crime. 

The idea is not to “throw a scare”’ into 
these wandering-minded youngsters, but 
to help them, and to make them realize 
that they are being helped, because they 
are worth helping. What we must do is 
look into the home lives of these boys and 
i attempt to determine the conditions 

hich have led to such friction, and such 
unrest, that they prefer “playing hookey” 
or battling with the teacher to attending 
to their school work. You may be sure 
that at the start of every child’s discon- 
tent with school, and even with life, there 
lies a remediable reason. It is the job of 
the modern policeman and policewoman, 
with the help of the child’s parents and 
the child’s teachers, to find that reason 
and apply to it the proper remedy. 

If home conditions are not what they 
should be; if the child is not receiving the 
encouragement and the help to which 
every child is entitled from its parents, 
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VER at the factory they told me 
that the sales of Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes had been mounting 
up steadily here of late. There 
was no unusual stimulation in 

the way of a special advertising campaign. 
But sales had grown larger and still larger. 
They are growing while you are reading 
this. More Sweet Caporals are being sold 
today than were sold yesterday, more will 
be sold tomorrow than were sold today. 


A This condition 
$ applies to the re- 
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ASK DAD 









tailers all over the United States. Ac- 
cording to expert opinion there can be 
but one explanation to account for so 
spontaneous and unforced a ground- 
swell in the demand for a brand which 
has been a standard and a staple for 
forty-seven years. 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


The answer is that an increasing num- 
ber of cigarette smokers in America are 
turning to the crusty natural blend that 
suited their fathers and their grandfathers 
who bought Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
before them, a blend of selected Virginia 
tobacco, made into cigarettes by a process 
which has never been changed, with the 
purest of Vermont maple sugar for its 
savoring, and positively nothing else. 


Perhaps you have noticed that part of 


* ask Grandad 
| -he knows 
too / 











The best smokes he ever had were 

, 
“Sweet Caps’ 
| Kh Mearritars, Beer 
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the trademark of Sweet Caporals is a blaz- 
ing sun. That trademark is historic. It 
appeared on the first package of Sweet 
Caporals that was manufactured back in 
1878. No matter 
whether you buy 
the package of 12 
Sweet Caporals 
for ten cents, or 
the package of 20 







Sweet Caporals for fifteen cents, you’ ll 
find that same ancient and honorable 
device upon it. Here is one sun that has 
never set or sunk in forty-seven years and 
is rising higher now than it ever rose be- 
fore. Youcan’t get away from an argu- 
ment that speaks for itself. 


Sweet Caporal, to my way of thinking, 
is that kind of cigarette. It speaks for it- 
self. And it’s speaking louder all the time. 


—S Sb. 


P. §. —Z write an article like this every once ina while. 
Watch forthe next. Ihave declined propositionsto turn out 
advertisements for various manufactured articles because 
I feel Imerely would be a hired hand, exploiting this,that 
or the otherthing for so muchaword. But I reached for 
this opportunity, I knew I could put my heart in it— 
could with sincerity endorse the article I was praising. 


Thark you. 
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(letter on file) 


“T use 


SUNSET 


Dyes often and 
like them best” 


Anost like fii“ 
magic arewom- i x ¥ 
en everywhere 
getting beauti- 
ful results with 
SUNSET. 
SUNSET- dyeing 
freshens worn 
texture, too, 
amazingly. 
Modern SUNSET proves how clean and 
easy it is to fast-dye any fabric in lovely 
color; how quickly a few cents saves 
many dollars! 


Even inexpensive unbleached muslin ac- 
quires unsuspected charm whenSUNSET- 
dyed in bright shades. When used for 
garments or household draperies it is 
most satisfactory in wear and finish. 
Drug, depart- 
ment, general 
stores and 
\, leading gro- 
cers sell 
SUNSET. 









Nortu AMERICAN 
Dye CorporaTION 

Dept. 89 
Mowunt Vernon, N.Y, 


Send 15¢ today for “Coton Harmony in Costume 
and Home Decoration”’; illustrated in color. 
Has Chart of beautiful color combinations. Sim- 
ple, illustrated Tie-Dyeing directions included free. 


\ Wf 4 Rah 


TEKS FETE HSE PEFEFENS TERS TS FSET TS FERS 


“fe Hang Up Things — 

In the Bed Room 
Moore Push- Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

Safely hold heavy articles 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 
Moo:e Push-Pin Co., Philadel, hia, Pa. 


New Gladiolus Book-Frree 















Write tor my new Gladiolus Book 
Hundreds of varieties are de- 
scribed—the newest and best in 
Kunderd Gladioli. Read about q 


my ‘‘Wonder Mixture’’—you will 
want it. To make success sure, 
my full cultural directions are 
given, 
A. E. KUNDERD 
181 Lincoln Way er 
Goshen, Ind., J. S. A 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunder 


Gj Stand Supreme 
















then it is the obvious duty of the authori- 
ties to take up that matter with the 
parents, gently at first, forcibly if need be, 
for the most important crop in this or any 
other country today is the crop of chil- 
dren. The main idea is to gain the con- 
fidence of the growing boy and girl, and, 
correlative with that, to win also the 
confidence of that boy’s or that girl’s 
parents. Frequently it is more difficult to 
get the latter than the former. 
As we find what is the fundamental 
cause for the discontent, the dereliction, 
the delinquency of the child, we must 
attempt to inspire in the mind of that 
child, just opening to life, two things: 
First, confidence in himself or herself; and, 
second, a desire to do right. To implant 
these ideas—ideals, if you will—we must 
first teach the child that there is a place 
for it in the world, a place of responsibility 
and honor to be attained only by work 
and by living a life which merits not only 
the respect of others, but self-respect as 
well. And, by the way, the establishment 


of a fixed respect for himself in his ow 
mind will do more to keep the young bo 
—or gitl for that matter—in the righ} 
path than almost any other method | 
know. 

This prevention of juvenile crime, how 
ever, is a matter of long time and per 
sistent effort. I should not expect, ever 
were it to be applied universally today 
that it would show results for sever 
years, probably not until another gener 
ation had been born and grown to man. 
hood and womanhood. Eventually, it 
will be adopted, and it will become the 
greatest crime-reducer ever offered. Jusf 
as, under the working out of the prohi 
bition amendment, future generations wil 
not know the lure of liquor, so the oncom: 
ing boys and girls of America will be fre 
not only from the influence of crime, but 
from a knowledge of it. Such a result 
will be one of the greatest contributions 
ever made to the strengthening of the 








The Cornhus ker 


(Continued from page 31) 


close to the jungle-matted islands, yet 
carried enough guns and men to make it 
unpleasant for any Moro chieftain who 
was looking for trouble. Forty-three 
oficers and men composed her personnel, 
and all but a handful belonged to her 
landing party—men well trained in small- 
arms and bayonet practice. Always 
Lieutenant Sands, as executive officer, 
led the landing party and he was proud of 
his men. Harkins, the Cornhusker, was 
practically the only untried man in the 
lot. But Sands, mindful of that hurt 
look in the boy’s eyes, determined that 
the ordinary seaman should have his 
chance and while they were steaming 
south, the executive officer, checking 
over the list of the landing party, saw 
that Harkins’ name was included. 


AWN of the second day came, and the 

Papagos, after steaming over a glassy 
sea that was traced by strange patterns of 
fire, as fish darted this way and that, 
leaving a phosphorescent wake, found 
herself in the lee of a rocky islet whose 
shores ran up steeply and beyond which 
could be seen the rims of old volcanic 
peaks. Hardly had the mud-hook gone 
down and breakfast been piped, when 
Sands, leaning over the rail, saw an out- 
rigger canoe put off from shore and make 
toward the ship. It drew alongside at 
last and the lone paddler stood up. It 
was a white man, browned as a native. 
He wore soiled pongee, and the straw hat 
on his head was torn and broken. Sands’ 
eyes narrowed at sight of him, but he 
ordered a sea- -ladder dropped in response 
to the man’s request. 

The new arrival stood on the quarter- 
deck. He had no shoes, Sands saw, and 
there was a slinking furtiveness about 
him that was unexplainable. As Capfain 
Bishop came out of the cabin the new- 
comer stepped forward and removed his 
hat. 


“Burkett’s my name, gents,” he said. 


moral fiber of this nation, and the 
advancement of its people. 

. ; 

j 

He did not offer to shake hands. It wa 


as though he read condemnation in thi 
eyes of these naval officers, condemna- 
tion of a white man who has fallen far 
below the standard set in the Islands 
His puffed cheeks and bleared eyes indi- 
cated that he was a bino, a drunkard. 
“I’m a refugee,” he went on. “Lived 
in a little shack back in the hills about 
ten miles. Heard about the trouble, an 
guessed you'd be along. So I came her 
to help.” L 





E licked his lips and leered. ; 

“Fact is,” he went on, ‘I’m out to get} 
old Datto Bonga, and get him right. ie 
made it tough for me down here. I 
little plantation aint much, but I was 
doin’ all right until I locked horns wit! 
him over whether I should pay him grafi 
for hirin’ his gu-gus to work for me 
Then he got all my help to quit on me 
Threatened to run me off the island, but 
i stuck. I’ve been hidin’ out since | 
heard he’s on the warpath. 

“Of course he knows you’re comin’ 
That’s why he’s hidin’ out now, back uj 
in the hills. The rest of his tribesmen ar 
over on the other side, still goin’ strong 
But he and two of his wives are hid out 
in a deserted nipa village up in the hills 
You'll find the trail, right over beyoné 
that point of land,” and he indicated th 
place. “Just foller it. You can’t mis 
the village. The first big hut you come 
to is the place where he’s hid. All you've 
got to do is surround the place, and tak 
him prisoner.’ 

“Are you willing to guide us?” asked 
Captain Bishop. 

“Me?” asked Burkett. © ‘‘Not:‘mach 
I’ve got to live on this island after: vot 
folks are gone. I’m takin’ a long chane 
on givin’ you this information. I’m goin 
back in the jungle, and lay low unti 
you’ve quieted the place.” 

He went back to his outrigger canoe, 
and struck out for shore. 
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you can iron even damp, heavy articles. Patented 
Thumb Rest 


With the Hotpoint Super-Iron, just an easy, guiding, gliding 
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pressure. The adequate heat, the six pounds of weight 
and the highly nickeled, mirror-smooth ironing sur- 
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An exclusive 
Hotpoint feature. 
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know how much this 
rests your wrist, arm 
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“I don’t trust him, Sands,” said the 
captain, watching Burkett go. “Don’t 
rely too much on what he said. Still, I 


know of no better objective at the start 
than this village he spoke of, if there is 
kuch a place.” 

“There’s such a village, Captain,” re- 
plied the executive officer. “I’ve seen it 
before. And it has been deserted for 
years. But, as you advise, I’m not going 
to depend too much on what the man 
said. If we get through to the village 
without running into an ambush, I'll be 
inclined to believe that we are doing 
Burkett an injustice to mistrust him. 
However, I can’t get it out of my head 
that instead of being at war with the 
datto, he’s on friendly terms with him. 
Otherwise, old Bonga would never have 
‘tolerated Burkett on the island.” 

| The captain nodded and at that mo- 
iment the bugler sounded “assembly.” 
The landing party formed; legginged, 
belted, the men carrying rifles and light 
marching gear, the two junior officers, 
Hwith Sands, armed with revolvers and 
icutlasses. A brief inspection, the issuance 
jof two days’ rations and then they were 
clambering into the cutters. 

Harkins was among them and while 
for the most part they were sobered and 
subdued with the work ahead of them, 
nevertheless they could not refrain from 
jibing the Cornhusker. He said nothing, 
but grinned good-naturedly; he seemed 
appreciative that he was taken along 
at all. 





T was a typical morning in the tropical 

jungle, as the boats touched shore and 
the men disembarked. The sun was well 
up now and dispelling the fog clinging to 
the tree-tops. Silence that hung over 
the woods was broken by the chattering 
of monkeys and the screaming of parrots, 
as the boats grated on the pebbly beach 
and oar-chocks rattled. 

Two men were left with the boats and 
the craft were taken a couple of hundred 
yards off shore and anchored. The land- 
ing party, with Sands at the head, then 
formed in single file and set off along the 
trail, which was plainly marked. 

In the depths of the trees it was still 
twilight, and eerie with cold dampness. 
No one spoke, even the monkeys and 
parrots had departed; there was no 
sound except the clump of shoes on the 
hard-packed earth and the breathing of 
the men as they began the climb that 
would take them to the table-land above. 

Harkins had somehow managed to 
glue himself to Sands; he was right be- 
hind that officer, with the first section. 
Another officer led the second section, and 
the third in command brought up the 
rear. Harkins, his gun held awkwardly 
over his shoulder, as though it were a 
stick, cast uneasy eyes on the impenetra- 
ble wall of the jungle on either side. 

Suddenly, he gave a suppressed yell. 
Apparently, he had been thinking of 
snakes, for a wet creeper had laid a 
clammy finger on his neck. 

“Belay that yawp, you farmer!” 
growled Sands, who was laboring under 
the strain and responsibility of the work 
ahead. “You'll wake every Moro within 
ten miles!” 

The sun was blazing down almost from 
the zenith, when the trees ahead began 
to grow thinner and the gloom of the 


jungle to lighten. Sands said nothing, 
but held up his hand with a cautioning 
gesture. A few moments later they came 
to a stop at the edge of a clearing, which 
the jungle growth was rapidly seeking to 
efface. Just ahead was a large but some- 
what dilapidated nipa hut. 

At Sands’ signal the other two officers 
came up. 

“So far so good,” said the executive. 
“T’m inclined to think that our informant 
didn’t lie after all. If Bonga’s men were 
in force in this part of the island, it is very 
likely that they would have ambushed us 
back there on the trail. So maybe it’s 
true that the old datto is hiding out with 
a couple of his wives in that shack there. 
Still, we won’t depend entirely upon it.” 

“You, Mr. Blake,” he said, addressing 
the officer who was second in command, 
“will come with me with a detail of six 
men. Mr. Bennett will take ten men and 
keep under cover here in case we need 
reinforcements. The remainder of the 
party will deploy about the shack, so that 
the place is completely surrounded.” 

He turned to see the Cornhusker eye- 
ing him appealingly, but misunderstood 
what was going on in Harkins’ mind. 
Sands’ lip curled slightly; it seemed that 
the farmer boy was frightened. 

“Harkins will stay here with you, Mr. 
Bennett,” said the executive. He did 
not see the look of hurt and humiliation 
that showed in his admirer’s face. 

Presently, all was in readiness. The 
detail, with Sands and Blake at its head, 
walked boldly up to the nipa hut. With 
the butt of his revolver, Sands ham- 
mered on the door. 

“Come out, Datto Bonga, and come 
peaceably!” he commanded. “We have 
you surrounded.” 

Silence fell. Sands turned to his men. 

“Batter down the door, boys!” he 
shouted. A brawny coxswain reversed 
his gun, and with the butt smashed at the 
flimsy bamboo panel. At the first blow, 
hell broke loose. 


HE Cornhusker, grouped with others 

and the junior officer in command, be- 
hind a tangle of bushes, watched the ad- 
vance of Sands and the detail with a 
queer expression in his eyes. The view- 
point of such men as the executive officer, 
and these bluejackets, seemed unfathom- 
able; clearly he would never understand. 
Their expressions, their navy ways, their 
outlook on life, was something that as yet 
he had grasped but dimly. He wanted 
to be one of these shipmates; to be 
treated on even terms, but he felt himself 
a hopeless misfit. Even Sands, who was, 
to the Cornhusker’s simple mind, all that 
an ideal navy officer should be, had 
scorned him. 

And it was true that Harkins was 
afraid, miserably afraid at this moment. 
There was a vague menace over this 
whole proceeding; these sober fellows of 
his, armed and tense, and the murderous 
brown men whom they were hunting in 
this strange jungle. It was like hunting 
for snakes in the dark. But his fear was 
not noticed by the others; their minds 
were concentrated on the work of Sands 
and the detail. 

They saw the door give way. Then, 
from apertures in the grass walls, spurted 
smoke and flame. An ambush! 

Harkins, white-faced, saw Sands, Blake 
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bly dissolving the burned out tissue 
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and the detail go down, as the hail of 
musket balls, slugs and dum-dum bullets 
struck them. He saw the other men sur- 
rounding the shack, rush forward, empty- 
ing their rifles blindly into its grass sides. 
He saw them, too, wither under the 
deadly fire from the hidden tribesmen. 
They scurried back for cover, still shoot- 
ing, however. Then came Bennett’s 
voice: 

“Deploy skirmishers! Aim low! They’re 
coming!” 

The door of the shack burst open, and 
over the fallen bodies of Sands and Blake 
and the detail, poured a fanatical mob 
armed with bolos, krises, spears and 
guns—a hundred or more savage tribes- 
men. Leading them, with his long, 
wavy-edged kris, was a figure which 
Harkins guessed to be the datto himself. 

Crackling volleys greeted them and 
they faltered, as a dozen or more went 
down, but a cry from their chieftain 
steadied them: 

“Allah, il Allah!” 

Hoarse voices echoed the shouts, as 
the tribesmen charged upon the nearest 
Papagos man. Clubbing his rifle, he 
swung it about his head, then fell as the 
bolomen got under his swings. 

Harkins, dumbfoundedly clutching his 
rifle, found that he was out in front, 
alone. Bennett and the others were scat- 
tered in the brush, pouring shot after shot 
into the Moros. But the volleys were be- 
coming more ragged. Then Harkins 
heard a cry that electrified him: 

“Give ’em hell, boys!” 


T was Lieutenant Sands, who had raised 

himself on elbow, and was trying 
to rally his scattered men. Blake, second 
in command, lay face downward, where 
he had fallen. Harkins no longer heard 
Bennett’s voice. Suddenly he discovered 
that he had a gun, and began to shoot. 

He saw a brown fiend leaping at him, 
swinging a gleaming kris. Harkjns’ rifle 
spurted flame, and the Moro pitched at 
the sailor’s feet. He raised his gun muz- 
zle again, working the breech-bolt, but 
something jammed in the mechanism. 

A boloman lunged at him, and Har- 
kins brained him with the clubbed gun, 
falling as he did so, the weapon flyirg 
from his hands into the grass. He groped 
for it, could not find it quickly. Then he 
seized the keen-edged kris which the 
dead Moro had carried. He sprang up to 
parry a thrust from another chocolate- 
colored devil; then swung with a vicious, 
sidewise stroke. The blade bit half-way 
through the Moro’s chest. 

Harkins forgot then who and w hat he 
was. He heard Sands cry out again and 
echoed it, kris in hand, as he sprang 
forward. 

“Give ’em hell, boys!” 

Slash went the razor-sharp weapon 
through the guard of a little brown man, 
and then the other tribesmen saw him, 
closed in on him, the old datto, a fighting 
chieftain of great prowess still, despite 
the fat that slothfulness and age had 
piled on his muscles in the lead. Face 
streaked with blood, where a bolo had 
nicked him, before its owner’s soul had 
winged to the heavenly dwelling-place of 
the Prophet, Harkins leaped forward 
with another rallying cry: 

“Come on, boys, we’ve got ’em!” 
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arkins’ weapon, was the datio’s answer. 
here was no science about Harkins’ 








ttack. He merely struck once—side- 
NICA |Pise 1 blow backed by a long, sinewy 
rm call with work- toughened mus- 
REE |fles. The datto, a smaller man, whose 
Will [itrength could not parry that blow, 
It? asped, and pitched forward. 
With a back-hand stroke, Harkins cut 
“i nf own a Moro who sought to cleave him 
ages, . : : ‘ i 
of life, |jfrom behind. Another slash, sidewise as 
laying |@lways, and he cut through the shoulder 
moni. |/pf another foe. But there were too many 
rtain- {jf them. He saw them closing, closing, 
ation {Bnd although his glistening Aris kept a 
ation. |Bwath about him, they came closer. 
enew |) The crackle of rifles grew louder; he 
sien peard cheers. Then a fiend with a brass- 
y that jounted musket, whose muzzle gaped 
hose |fke a tunnel, stepped into the front rank. 
y this | Harkins ducked, and leaped in, but the 
musi- | gun roared, almost in his face. Oblivion 
it, tame with the suddenness of night in the 
tropics. 
than 
y that OICES, happy voices, that stilled ; 
ae he opened his eyes. He saw, mae: 
, pic- 
ions, | pome one bending over him; a man pz ile, 
Har. | end much-bandaged, and felt his hand 
sur- prippe d. 
y to- [hen the mist cleared away, and he 
e di- | saw the face of Sands. 
232, “Thank God, you’re alive, boy!” said 
City. | the officer huskily. 
Harkins struggled to sit up. ‘There was 
ere ° a 
a fearful, dull ache in his head, and he 
. was stiff, painfully stiff. He saw the 
Janding party, what remained of it, 


gathered round him. Not one of them but 
wore first-aid bandages. A row of others, 
off to one side, stirred feebly, and moaned. 
Still farther was a row that did not move, 
but lay in an orderly rank. 





























“We’ve won, Harkins,” went on Sands, 
j‘and it was you who did it. You were 
ithe leader the men needed to rally them 
‘when the officers went down. 

“You’ve got it aplenty, but you'll pull 
through, all right. The Moros are 
cleaned out; we’re on our way back to 
the ship. 

“T said there was nothing in the navy 
that you could do right. Forgive me for 
that, boy! You’re the most wonderful 
swordsman I’ve ever seen. You've up- 
held the honor--of the navy, and the’ 
honor of the ship. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you 
could fight with a cutlass?” 

Harkins smiled at his superior; the 
same old friendly smile. It is good to 
come into one’s own; and he worshipped 





Sands. Still— 

“T aint no swordsman, Mr. Sands,” he 
replied, with a shake of his head. “I’m 
just a—well, I reckon you were right 


when you called me a farmer. 

“But I used to swing a wicked corn- 
knife back on the farm in Ioway, and 
somehow when I felt that Moro kris in 
my hand, why, it seemed like I was right 
at home. I guess ‘Cornhusker’ is right 
at that, Lieutenant!” 
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4 Only two things are necessary to the highest form of success 


in a manufacturing business. One is the ‘know how’ and the 


other is the determination to make it as good as it can be 


made. 


I might call this the skill and the will. Not all good 


finishes are made by the Murphy Varnish Company, but all 


finishes made by the Murphy Varnish Company are good. 
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Dries in half an hour 


The quickest and easiest way of making 


old furniture 


Takes drudgery and delay out of 


decorating Murphy Brushing Lac- 
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It 


quer is not paint, 
varnish, or enamel. 
has some of the features 
} 


’ all and one surpass- 


ing feature of its own. 





It is applied with a 
brush, but you don’t have to brush it out as 
vou do paint. It flows on and dries even. 
It leaves a fine, smooth, colorful film that 
protects and beautifies. Only one coat is 
needed except in the light colors. Practi- 
cally any color wanted can be had by easy 
mixing. And it dries in less than half an 
hour, No waiting. No time to collect dust. 

Murphy has 


unpleasant or injurious features. It is the 


Brushing Lacquer no 
quickest, simplest and easiest way to apply. 


color to a surface. 


How you can decorate your own 
home . Painted furniture is the smart 
the furni- 


thing now. You see it in all of 


turestores. Youcanmake attractive painted 


new with color 
pieces out of your old furniture by giving 
them color with Murphy Brushing Lacquer. 
The success of such furniture as a part 
of your decoration depends on choosing 
the right color. Choosing the right color 
is the easiest thing in the world with the 
use of the Murphy Color Finder. This 
little device shows the right color for any 
piece of furniture in any room. This out- 
fit is free. You can get it by sending the 


coupon, or you can get it at the store in 


vour town where Murphy finishes are sold. 


Choose your color before you buy 
the Lacquer ~ You will find a new and 
pleasant occupation in decorating your 
home, saving old pieces of furniture which 
have 


and making them 


grown shabby _—— 
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Any woman, nomat- 
ter what her experi- 
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MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY : Dept. A., 555 Mission St. ,San Francisco, Cal. 
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Yourself! 


PO-GO HELPS! It’s a hand- 
maderouge -a Frenchman 
invented it—to match Na- 
ture. It blends perfectly 
with the skin’s pigments 
and gently heightens 
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So creamy-smooth is its 
composition —so exqui- 
site its quality—that it 
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only becomes you, but it 
becomes you. 
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It’s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of (\} 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough , 
soothing the membranes and bringing 


4 
st 
marked relief. i 








And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. Asmali bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a_ 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure. } 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that id 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters ~S 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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Traffic Jams 


(Continued from page 41) 


simultaneous!y in every direction of the 
compass, I’ve changed my mind. Now I 
know that, given the means or the credit, 
no true American family will be content 
until it has acquired one car for every 
member of the family able to reach the 
controls and turn the steering wheel. Let 
your imagination dwell on the street and 
garage space that will be needed when 
this new “ideal” condition is reached. 

Cities, especially Far Western cities, 
will keep on growing for a long time; the 
increasing population will keep on buying 
and operating ever more motor cars. 
Where will they go? Already the worst 
points of congestion, the intersections 
accommodating the greatest traffic, are 
far beyond the boundaries of the main 
business district. In Los Angeles, for 
instance, the busiest intersection is that 
of Santa Barbara avenue and Figueroa 
street, five miles from the business center. 
At that corner the Traffic Commission 
found a movement of 40,000 autos in ten 
hours, with 7227 passing in the busiest 
hour. 

It is evident that regulation is insufh- 
cient for the handling of the traffic of the 
future. Far more drastic and expensive 
steps must be taken if the motorist ten 
or twenty years hence is to obtain the full 
benefit of his investment in a flock of cars 
for the family. Los Angeles is taking 
these steps. 


OS ANGELES is growing, growing rap- 

idly notwithstanding Florida’s rivalry. 
Its built-up area is extending in every di- 
rection, but not haphazardly. The main 
avenues of transportation and their tribu- 
taries have been carefully planned in 
advance and no subdivision can be put on 
unless its streets fit absolutely into the 
transportation scheme. The new districts 
are taken care of in advance, and now Los 
Angeles has started to remedy the errors 


program of widening, straightening and 
connecting up streets in the older divisions 
of the city—plus the construction of an 
elevated rapid-transit and interurban 
electric system. 

Two hundred miles of street are to be 
widened, straightened, opened and con- 
nected up. The initial program in the 


business section necessitates the rebuild- 
ing of twenty-six streets thirty-seven and 
one-half miles long at an expense to the 
city alone of $5,000,000. The bonds have 


under way. The cost to property owners 
and to the street railway will exceed the 
city’s share of the expense. In addition 
the pavement on dozens of streets paral- 
leling the main arteries has been rebuilt 
and $350,000 is being spent in the con- 
struction of pedestrian tunnels under 
heavy-traffic streets. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to crossings near 
schools in order to keep children out of the 
path of fast moving cars wherever pos- 
sible.4fAs soon as the present street proj- 
ects approach completion, other portions 





| taken up. 


creation of a boulevard loop round the | 
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of the past by a huge comprehensive | 


been authorized and the work is now | 


of the: comprehensive program will be 
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The scope of the rapid-transit plan can ss 
be measured by the recommendation of T ’ 























































the engineers that twenty-six miles of 
subways and tunnels, eighty-five miles of 
elevated railroads or depressed tracks be 
constructed immediately, with 170 addi- 
tional miles of this costly construction to 
be undertaken in the future. In the 
judgment of the Traffic Commission these 
subways and elevated lines are necessary 
not only to transport large masses of 
people at high speed to and from the 
business center, but they must be con- 
‘structed, the through and interurban cars 
imust be taken off the streets in order to : 
‘make room for the motor traffic of the iH { ~ will teen 
Hfuture. ° 

) Of all the Far Western cities Los 

with pAng: les is the only one to recognize the 

wine. | (full size of the traffic and transportation 

EYES | §problem of the future, to come to grips in 

office | Jearnest with this problem. Many of the | 
1used jother communities will have to follow | 


pad ‘suit if they do not want to wake up some | 
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No. 602 Receiver, art 
console type. Ameri- 


aless! | pfine December morning and find every | com Wuhaee Calon 
ie means of transportation disorganized and | Built-in Loud Speak- 
ity. jalmost useless because jams have para- | oe 
: ‘lyzed trafic at half a dozen points of rela 
congestion. 
> The sooner the problem is tackled, the 
cheaper will be its solution. 
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| The Jace Age 


led by 
see. Coeducation, deep religious changes 


) —deeper even now than most people sur- ] is ; | of Tone 








(Continued from page 35) 


mise, the widening of woman’s field of 
activity, the rapidity of material progress, 
——_— the phonograph and motion picture, 
| travel to and fro on the face of the earth, 
FER | the doctrine of woman’s rights, the great 
S ) shifting of the basis of conduct from out- 
side compulsion to an inner personal 
GUM |) sense of right and wrong—all these have 
sanses || culminated in not only the democratic 


oo melodious notes of the 
Harp, sweetest of all musical instruments, 
are faithfully reproduced throughout all 
their wide compass, by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Receiver. 
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\dor man but the democratic woman. ; 
Second: This adolescent generation is ™ The Tone Range of this wonderful 
——— unalterably on the road to the establish- Totally Shielded Receiver iscertified. After being scien- 
on to | Ment of new standards of conduct, stand- This illustration shows how tifically tested in the laboratory each 
ards born of inner conviction. Little will the antenna circuit, at left, one is guaranteed to reproduce with 
the adolescent _boy or girl care for the including coil, condenser and marvelous accuracy, every note over a 


-and_ |jscorn and criticism of society so long as he tube, is encased with a heavy, 
or she is conscious of trying to do only pa ee a a 
the right thing. The sooner their elders shows at the right three shields This fidelity of tone is largely due to 


cisco | fully realize this the better. The best we ee ee the “Rejectivity” of the Stromberg- 
———} can do is to help to make the transition and the detector stage with Carlson Receiver—made possible by 


range of more than seven octaves. 


fron - 73 ; eldi 
‘ _form land outwardly directed all coils, condensers and tubes. totally shielding each radio frequency 
ds morality to that morality founded upon cilia: pakde 
7 , asl en Sherer f These shields are sealed on. circuit. 
the deep impulses to right and the sense o Satisf f 
at our | honor of which adolescent boys and girls eonwscoris Sig ronan 
“er: devoid é ‘ ys and g guaranteed as long as seals Ask your Dealer to demonstrate 
oat fare not devoid. re ; : remain unbeoken. Stromberg-Carlson qualities 
merits, Third: Every transition period is 


‘Used | accompanied by some loss, and this will 
While } be no exception. We must not and can 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sleep” not vig back. Prose 0s ye ya pcs, “It never disturbs your Pacific Coast Radio Representative 

mus ons CTIV: é ° . 

must be constructive an a OS VEe neighbor’s receiver” GARNETT YOUNG & CO. 
dstate- | information, undisguised and frank. This ™% ; 7 
a . : San Francisco Seattle Portland Los Angeles 
: ‘} independent generation speaks aloud. \ 
Sthme | Lhey even dare to say aloud, “eugenics,” 


“birth control.”’ We dare not draw the 
nd curtain and leave them in ignorance. 


- They will not stand for such treatment 
any longer. 

Fourth: This is an age of originality 

E CO. | and invention. Our whole system of edu- 

- cation and all our industrial life have been 





leading up to it. This generation has 
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Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 


“Something better’ 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
several thousand dollars more; but in 


a Cigarette it costs just three cents more 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make”’ 


























If you have gray, faded, streaked hair or hair 
ruined by dyes, send 4c stamps for free book- 
let, ‘Secrets of Beauty.”’ Tells how to banish 
giay hair in 15 minutes in privacy of your 
own home by marvelous French method, 


MONSIEUR L. PIERRE VALLIGNY 





RELIEF FOR EARACHE 


EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softens the 

wax. A reliable, harmless 

proses, All druggists, or 
y mail 50 cents. 


Cc. S. Dent & Co., Detroit 
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“Travel Number” 


WE realize that we're telling you about this issue of SUNSET two 


months in advance, but we feel that you simply must not miss 


the special features are, “My 


Own Alaska,”’ by Barrett Willoughby; ““The Hidden Heart of Havana,” 
by Katharine Haviland Taylor; ““The Passenger List,” by Wallace 
Smith; and “Touring the West by Auto,’’—a special article for those of 
you who expect to go places and do things in your car this summer (with ° 
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| constantly increased volume of inter- 








4 ‘ : state t 
been taught to judge and think for itsd eon 
in a deeper sense, than any previo n prot 
generation. he Ci 

All revolutions are produced by unde cas 
lying, slowly accumulating forces. |} brospe 


who can not put his ear to the ground ap Boot 
hear the rumbling of the cannon is sy 
prised when it comes. In every |i 
things have moved so fast since the. Worl 
War that many are still dazed by th 
onward sweep. The girl who said that th 
fault lies in the inability of our elders, 
adjust to these rapid social and reliviog}’ 
changes was partly right. 

Fifth: Finally, are the young of thi 
generation really more reckless an)... 
immoral than the young of previous age ; 
Yes, if loud laughter, gay colors, dandy. a 
and amusement, bobbed hair, shot, 
skirts and smoking are fair signs of 1 
morality. On the whole, each generatioj 
has thought the new one headed fi 
destruction. But this has not stopped) 
the onward movement of humanity. 

We know there is recklessness ani 
immorality in this “Jazz Age.” But w 
have been advertising only one side of it 
We are letting a few offenders stand fi 
the whole. This is the unfortunat§.,.;, 
impression received from most artick§,:\, 
written on the subject. seal alk 

We do not hear from those who arm... 
sorely tempted by this new freedom, bug, the 
who come out pure and stronger fod... s 
having lived in this free atmosphere) (,) 
Again, our guesses of immorality ani ¢); 
largely founded upon certain acts of jjthoy 
“freedom” which may outrage our oldet Jd 
proprieties but which, in the last analysis), 
may not and probably do not have im} 4~ 
moral intent behind them. a 

[ can not present the much worshipped j.4¢¢ 
scientific graph to prove my faith.  Butl ¢.);4, 
after having the confidence of both thg .4\.,.; 
good and the bad for thirty years, I read) sp isct 
in the lives of our boys and girls thd i. 
greatest age yet known to the race— full (.);f, 
of purpose and of hope. I see the psycho} pi -de 
logical tide that will bear them on, not t¢ 
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What Federal Aid adver 
notwi 

Means to the West ie 
oO ‘ 

(Continued from page 37) tutior 

Feder 


declarations, a determined effort is being) them 
made to undermine the Constitution and) be. ip 
destroy the Federal Aid Act. We are con} by by 
fronting a condition, not a theory, and} word. 
it will require our utmost vigilance to} trex 
defeat the enemy’s purpose. sal 
What is the cause for the antagonism} ‘{}, 
to the Act, and where has it been gen-f ctron, 
erated? Politics is the cause! A false} for at 
plea for economy in the national govern-f to be 
ment is being used as a smoke screen. Itf heret, 
is a plan of obstruction, hatched by} that 
selfish politicians, which, if carried out} prom 
would be the greatest example in history} politi 
of the saving of the penny and the wasting} decla; 
of the dollar. arse 
Federal aid is one of the leading fac-} patio. 
tors which builds up better communrf moti, 
cation between the states. It encourages] to th 
state movements in the line of more and pyar; 
better highways, in keeping with the} of ¢h, 


























state travel. It is an essential factor in 
ational defense, and a potent influence 
n promoting general welfare. It follows 
he Constitution strictly and its termi- 
mation would be a nation-wide blow to 
prosperity everywhere. 

Economically, the Federal Aid Act is a 

> SUlmeasure which brings the United States 
3 » heavy cash interest on its investment. 
the Wott n 1924 the net revenue to the Federal 
ed by th Treasury from the national forests of 
id that th Kalifornia was $739,985. Federal aid in 
i Mra isi helping re build roads to these forests was 
CG rengioug mere di op in the bucket, compared to 
. the substantial sums derived therefrom by 
ns of th the Federal Treasury. Wherever national 
‘less ath parks and forests are located, Federal aid 
lous ages vo issisted in constructing the highways 
ts, di ang ading to them, and the Government has 
a shofreceived a steady income from. these 
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HE bed-rock fact is that the fight on 
the Federal Aid Act is a selfish, sec- 
Htional and wholly unjustifiable war. It is 
inothing but destructive. It does not aim 
to build up. but to tear down. It is a 
idangerous eXamp le of seeking to arouse 
state against state, section against sec- 
tion. It is a menace to good government, 
and should be met with a united front and 
resolute Opposition from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf, and from the Golden Gate to 
the Statue of Liberty. 

California 1s crucially interested in this 
lity arg fight, not from selfish motives of its own, 
acts of although the withdrawal of Federal aid 
ur oldet would.be a blow to the construction of 
analysis highways already contemplated under the 
lave IM# Act, The length of the Federal aid sys- 
} tem in California is 4493 miles. Approx- 
imately $2,472,636 per year is allotted to 
US California under the present appropri- 
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nger fof 
10sphere| 


rshipped 
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roth thy ations, and every penny of this is for con- 

S, T read struction, not for maintenance. While 

irls i the cessation of this aid would cripple 

ice— full California’s road funds appreciably, the 

Psychof burden would fall far more heavily on 

— other of the western and southwestern 
iG 


states. These areas, in which many 
| thousands of acres of land are owned by 
| the Government, need Federal aid much 
more than California. They are our neigh- 

: bors, our friends! They have battled with 
Lid adverse conditions heroically and have, 
notwithstanding certain unfavorable con- 
est| ditions, steadily advanced in statehood. 
lo take away from them their Consti- 
tutional rights and deprive them of 
Federal aid would not only work upon 
s being} them an extreme hardship, but it would 
on and) be, in the light of the declarations made 
re Cont by both political parties and the solemn 


al. 


y> and) words of our Chief Executive, an act of | 


ince CO treachery which has no parallel in this 
country since Benedict Arnold. 

gonism The people of California feel very 
nN geM} strongly in regard to this wholly uncalled- 
\ false} for attempt on the part of some politicians 
overD-F to betray the confidence which has been 
on. It heretofore extended them. They feel 
ed by} that under no circumstances should the 
d out} promises of the past be broken for the 
HSCOTYE political exigencies of the future, and they 
asting} declare with one voice that the present 
_ | system of Federal aid entered into by the 
g fac-f nation voluntarily, and with the highest 
mMunI-E motives, should remain as a monument 
ITacest ty the wisdom of its proposers and a 
e and guaranty of good faith always on the part 


1 the} of the national government. 
inter- 
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Its Accuracy 





protec cts you 


SMITH &é° WESSON 


In the proven accuracy of your revolver lies 
the assurance of protection. 






Every match in the recent Indoor Cham 
pionships of the U nited States Revolver Asso- 
ciation was won with a Smith & Wesson. 

Smith & Wesson arms for many years have 
been the choice of expert revolver users— 
positive proof of their unfailing accuracy. 

In choosing your personal arm you can do 
no better than follow the example of cham- 
pions—demand a Smith & Wesson. 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


Western Representative: 
Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco ; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
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kin can be 
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of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne Eruptions on 
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Solve This Puzzle 


LOVEROTES 


BIG AWARDS! 


The above letters when prope rly arranged, spell 
the name of a late President. Mail in the cor- 
rect solution at once and you will be awarded a 


RE over 100, 000 test cases. puzzle and mail today with your name and 


address. ta offer expires May 10, 1926. 


WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet—‘‘A CLEAR-TONE ACT NOW 


RE after being afficted PPate  Rel 7 MONTE DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
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Nothing else 
can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 
bowl. It is the only safe method. 
Does all the hard work for you 
—saves you time—does away 
with the need for disinfectants. 
Cannot injure plumbing connec- 
tions. Sani-Flush is scientifically 
planned to do one job perfectly. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
thecan. Flush. See how all stains, 
marks and incrustations disap- 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- 
ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap un- 
reachable to any brush. Keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25¢ for a full-size can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


























‘ WHITING-ADAMS > 
~ The Household 
Buy-word 
meaning 


Good Brushes 


on every brush you buy. 
Whiting and Adams 
have been household buy- 
words for brushes for over 
116 years — always 
antes for service and 


‘action. 


WHITING-ADAMS 





a) L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largestin the World 








Code of Men 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Mr. Waltham.” 

Pat had spurred “Mike,” her Box L 
mount, up alongside his horse. 

“Tm sorry.” 

“You ought to be,” he growled back, 
digging his heels into his rangy horse’s 
sides and galloping on ahead. 

Pat followed, stunned by his brusque 
answer. Smiling Jim would have known 
that it was only Eli’s way of dodging 
anything remotely resembling thanks. 
Pat, in a land where everything was 
strange and new, felt only the misery of 
the slight. 


ULLY LEWIS’S horse was tied to the 
corral fence when they arrived at the 
ranch. Otherwise it seemed to be de- 
serted. Go Slow Chin came to meet them. 

“Where’s Jim?” Eli asked. 

“Him go catchee lost cows,” explained 
the old Oriental, pointing to the southern 
range. 

“Bart go too?” 

“Allee go catchee,” 
explained. 

Eli rode off in the direction indicated, 
leaving Pat alone. 

She dismounted and wearily led Mike 
over to the stable. The old Chinese 
trotted along by her side. 

“Likee me help Missee 
offered. 

“Thanks,” she answered gratefully. 
“I’m glad I have one friend.” 

“‘Betchee hellee damn lo’ fliend,” he 
boasted. 

Just what this cryptic oath alluded to 
Pat was not quite sure, but she accepted 
his assistance and quaint comments in 
the spirit in which they were intended, 
filling Go Slow Chin with a pride which 
threatened to burst his apron strings. 

Sully Lewis and Mrs. Emily Graves 
greeted her eagerly when she entered the 
house. 


Go Chin 


Slow 


Pat?” he 


“What did you find out, darling’) 
Mrs. Graves asked. 

“It was horrible.” Pat wiped the dug 
from her face, shuddering as she thought 
of the scene at the jail door. ‘Aunt 
Emily, I saw a mob hang a man the Box|) 
men_ brought to the jail. They had § 
dead man, too.’ 

Lewis swore under his breath. 

“Tt wasn’t Malata, was it?” 


anxiously. 
‘No, neither of them.” Pat shook he 


he asked 


head without realizing the significancd 





of his question. ‘‘It was a man from you 
camp, though. He’s the one who cam 
here yesterday, Aunt Emily.” 

“Must have been Dutch James,’ 
Lewis commented, his relief instant 
“Dutch deserted me yesterday and camé 
down here to get a job, or at least that’ 
what he said.” 


“He got hanged,” Pat choked. 


“BU T about the lawyer, dearie.” Mr. 


Graves was indifferent to the tragedy! 
“Mr. Waltham wouldn’t tell me any: 
thing,” Pat answered bitterly. “He 
just repeated the story we've heard evej 
since we came here.” 

“Te must have been rehearsed pre tty 
well,” Lewis hinted. 

Pat did not answer. 

“Sully came to make one last offer,’ 
Mrs. Graves explained impressively. 

“But isn’t it dangerous?” Pat remon! 
strated quickly. 

Lewis held up his hands to show that 
he was unarmed. 

“Not unless they want to murder me, a§ 
they must have killed Dutch,” he replied; 

Pat looked away, sickened by thy 
grim suggestion. 

“Sully has something to tell you,) 
Mrs. Graves spoke archly. “T’ll leave you 
alone. Be sure to call me, though, beford 
you leave. I'll be upstairs.” 











The Ridge Route Highway between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, which Federal Aid money helped to construct 
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The engineer nodded briefly as she 
swept out of the room, despite Pat’s 
faintly voiced objections. 

He came over to Pat’s chair, taking 
one of her small hands and holding it, 
despite her resistance. 

“You know that I love you, Patricia,” 
he said, his voice heavy with passion. 
“T’ve always loved you. I want you 
and your aunt to leave this damned 
ranch. Marry me, and I'll make a 
home for you in Santa Fe until we can 
go back East together.” 

Pat withdrew her hand and avoided his 
advances. 

‘Please, Sully,” she pleaded, “I can’t 
answer you now. Everything has been 
too horrible today. I can’t even think.” 

“This is the last chance I'll have to 
see you for some time,” he persisted 
stubbornly. 

‘No, it isn’t,” insisted Pat. 
visit just as we have been visiting. 
come to the edge of the ranch.” 

“You don’t understand,” he answered. 
“T’ve come here to make one last offer 
for the Box L ranch.” 

“Can’t you wait a few days?” 
implored. 

“Don’t you see how simple it would 
be if you would only marry me, Patricia?” 
he whispered. 

She moved away. 

“Please wait, Sully.” 

He bowed. “As long as you say, 
Patricia.” 

“T don’t know what to tell you,” she 
hesitated. ‘‘You’ve been so splendid.” 

“Remember that I’m thinking of you 
at every move,” he declared softly. 


“We can 


Vl 


she 


Mammy Jane entered the room, 
eyeing Lewis with cold disdain. 
“Mistuh Jim jes’ come,” she an- 


nounced. 

“Give my love to your Aunt Emily.” 
Lewis held out his hand. 

“Pll go with you,” Pat explained. 

“Hadn’t you better stay here in the 
house?” the engineer suggested. ‘“There 
might be trouble.” 

“That’s why I’m going,” Pat replied. 


EWIS smiled covertly, but made no 

further objections as she walked out to 
where Smiling Jim and the Box L riders 
W aited. 

“Go on in the bunk house, boys,” the 
big cattleman ordered, realizing the tense- 
ness of the situation. “I can handle this 
alone.” 

He walked over to meet Pat and the 
engineer, his hands hanging conveniently 
near his holsters. 

“Thought I told you to keep away from 
here, Lewis,” he said quietly. 

Lewis waited silently as Pat came to 
his defense. 

“Haven't you done enough murdering 
for one day?” she exclaimed wearily. “I 
saw you bring one dead man into Sanchez, 
and watched you turn a helpless captive 
over to a lynching mob. Isn’t your thirst 
for blood satisfied?” 

Smiling Jim stared at her in hurt 
amazement. Under the cold contempt of 
her accusations his face grew white and 
tense. The amused explanation he might 
have made under other conditions froze 
on his lips. 

“Hadn’t you better go back to the 
house, Pat?” he suggested evenly. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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of to-da 


CGHE illustration is taken from 
a painting in the tombs of Egypt. 
It depicts the scouring of a Sphinx 
about 2,000 B.C. The Egyptians 
used sandstone and water, made 
soapy by earth containing soda, 
or a saponaceous plant. 


Scouring today is made easy by 
SAPOLIO. Unexcelled for alu- 
minum,tin,copper,brassand agate- 
ware. Large cake—no waste, no 
disagreeable dust or odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 
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BOOK-LOVERS, ATTENTION! 


Subscribe for your favorite book-review magazine in a 


CLUB with SUNSET (with its monthly Book Corner) 


—and save money. 
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for 5.50 (Save 1.00) 
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Sunset and N. Y. Times Book Rev. (wkly.) 3.00 (Save 


for 3.80 (Save 70c.) 


50c.) 


If more than one of the above are desired (with 


SUNSET), even greater savings are possible. 
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Send sub- 
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pain, 


BSORBINE, Jr. attacks the area of 

congestion. Itawakens the sluggish 

circulation. It brings prompt relaxation 
and relief from acute pain. 


Absorbine, Jr. is agreeable to use. It 
may be applied freely—it cannot burn. 
It is ordinarily stainless. Its pungent, 
agreeable odor quickly disappears. 





Have the magic hottle ever ready for 
many regular toilet uses and as first aid 
in emergencies. 


Ai all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that = | 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve | 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun. 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, andafourounce 


bottleis all you will “4 
need. This simple 
remedy has never a 


been —_— 
to fail. - 


‘LIQUID ARVON 
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The ORIGINAL Milk 
Malted Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, In valids, 
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The 


Vanishing 


American 


| ZANE GREY’S New Novel 


A stirring novel of the Indian in his 
last defense of his heritage. Thrill- 
ing incidents, a rare and lovely ro- 
mance, a glowing panorama of the 
west. Read and own this book. 
Illustrated. $2.00 at bookstores. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers since 1817 New York 

















Southern California 
Needs Colorado 
River Water 


(Continued from pige 50) 


Under the Colorado river plan, Los 
Angeles would receive 1000 second-fect 
of water and neighboring cities and towns 
would receive 500 second-feet. This 
would give Los Angeles an increase of 
969,472,000 gallons a day as compared 
i 258,000,000 gallons a day now avail- 
able, and with a per capita consumption 
of 148 gallons a day during the hot months 
of 1925 and with an average daily per 
capita consumption of 123 gallons during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925 

Students of city development, with 
national reputations, freely predict that 
within twenty-five years the metropolitan 
area of Los Angeles will contain several 
millions of inhabitants. So when the 
magnitude of the Colorado river proposal 
is considered and the time required for 
completion is taken into account, the 
seriousness of delay is obvious. 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 47) 


Mr. Oppenheim’s Intrigues 


HERE’S a certain something about 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, no getting 
away from it. You may say that you 
know beforehand what his stories are 
going to be like; you may repeat, after you 
start a yarn of his, that you know pre- 
cisely how it’s going to wind up; we have 
said both of these things—more than 
once. And yet, somehow, you do finish 
his stories. 

His new one, “Gabriel Samara, Peace- 
maker,” (Little, Brown), sticks pretty 
closely to the general Oppenheim scheme. 
“International intrigue,’ as a_ phrase 
descriptive of fiction owes its being to 
Mr. Oppenheim’s stories; there’s nothing 
for it, in the case of a new book by this 
prolific gentleman, but to drag out th 
same pair of words, dust them off and us« 
them again. 

The intrigue in this instance concerns 3 
latter-day Russian Messiah who sees his 
way straight before him and puts all else 
aside to perform the duty to which h 
conceives himself to be called—the mak- 
ing of Russia into a Republic, sound in 
wind and limb. Samara.comes to New York 
in further rance of his mighty plans, finds 
himself a “perfect secretary” who neatly 
saves his life and the plot is under way. 

There are bits in London, in Mont 
Carlo and in Moscow—Mr. Oppenheim is 
at home only when he’s never at home- 
and, of course, defeat at last for the bold 
savior who was so rash as to ignore the 
Russian temperament as Samara did. 
Defeat and success at one and the same 
time, we should have said, for naturally 
the perfect steno-secretary and Samara 
discover that real and perfect happiness 
for them lies in etc., etc. 

Quite so. As we were saying, you 


always know just about what’s going to 
happen in an Oppenhein story. 
always read it just the same. 


And you 
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In One Glorious Vacation Trip 
LOW SUMMER EXCURSION FARE 


UNITED 





STATES 


No other trip in all the world offers so much = St. Paul—then you may continue westward = 4 
for such small cost. through the United States or Canada. See 
It will take you over your own country from The f ‘ + taieaielne , sh Nortl 
ocean to ocean, from northern to southern _p. Of SOERNE SORRE Ties yaw Shenae te San Francisco 
border and show you its beauties. its moun- akota, Montana—a sidetrip to Yellowstone 
tains, its rivers, itslakes. You will See the most Park—and Idaho to Spokane and Seattle. The Cae 
famous national parks, the largest and most _!@tter allows you to visit Winnipeg, Lake Louise, Berkeley 
colorful cities. Banff, Jasper National Park, Mt. Robson, Van- Santa Barbara 
Californi ; couver and Victoria before arriving at Seattle. Los Angeles 
¢ LOs ‘ 
Tn California v ~, eens ve rhen Puget Sound, Tacoma—a sidetrip to Pasadena 
, cae yor fae San Francisco, Oak Mt. Rainier National Park—the ¢great valley of is, 
land, the Golden Gate,—side trips to Lake . rig rie 3 Long Beach 
Tahoe and Yesentite Natienal Perk-~the Gen the Columbia River, Portland and the green San Diego 
Joaquin and other beautiful valleysasyou travel Oreson Country. In Oregon is Crater Lake. “a 
southward, the coast line 100 miles along the Then southward through verdant valleys and Yuma 
ocean, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, } = en Faget es Seema Soe Phoenix 
Hollywood, the beachesand the mountains, the 74" *T4nctsco- Tucson 
orange groves and old missions. Here is the trip of all trips. No matter where El Paso 
Go on to San Diego and thence over the Car- YOu live or from where you wish to start you San Antonio 
riso Gorge to Phoenix, the Apache Trail, the ™Y connect with trains which will carry you Sanetee 
Roosevelt Dam, Tucson over the Big Circle Trip. . 
: New Orleans 
El Paso offers a sidetrip into old Mexico, Low Summer Fares New York 
Juarez being just across the Rio Grande. Then Early in Spring the low summer roundtrip pennant 
me pe Antonio, Houston, New Orleans—cities full fares for 1926 will be announced. You'll be B ff: ~ 
of romance and beauty. amazed at the Big Circle Fare. And it costs but — 
At Sea little more than the summer roundtrip fare Niagara Falls 
A palatial ocean liner carries you for 100 glor- a Se henna bn eer RE te Det 
Seanis Meiein Manin at Mississippi, theeush the much more you see— what an amazing bargain. Chicago 
Gulf of Mexico and northward on the Atlantic Plan now for this most wonderful of all your Milwaukee 
to New York. vacations. Make this summer a liberal educa- Madison 
From there you may enjoy sidetrips to Bos- tion for your children and yourselves. Minneapolis 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington. and Atlantic Ask your local ticket agent to give you the . . 
‘ . y " og St. Paul 
City. literature covering this tour of the United Seattle 
Westward you may go through beautiful New States. See America First—and see it in this T; 
York State to Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, a  ©@8Y, comfortable convenient way. epee 
trip through Canada, and then Detroit and The finest trains are at your service. You will Portland 
Chicago. Here are the Great Lakes with all enjoy the most luxurious travel and the cost Sacramento 
their summer fun. will compare favorably with any travel vacation 
Milwaukee and Madison, Minneapolis and you could take. e i 
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.... visiting Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania 
CAWAD CaM 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
Round the World 


Cruise 


Sailing October 16, 1926 


From Los Angeles — Oct. 30 
From San Francisco— Nov. 1 





When you go Round the World 
see its countries at their best, and 
see the great Antipodes as well 
as Asia & Europe. 
This is the ONLY CRUISE that goes 
to Australia & New Zealand. 

It visits every country at its best 
& most inviting season. 
Sailing Westward in the Autumn 
it gives opportunity for Spring 
travel in Europe before returning 
to America. 

Rates $2250 & upward 
Send for the Round the World 
Cruise Book 


CAMS 


Midnight Sun Cruise 
The 6th annual Cruise to Iceland, 
North Cape, Fjords, Scandinavian 
Cities & Holland. Sailing June 29th 
for a month of Summer cruising. 

Rates $800 & upward 

Send for the Midnight Sun Book 

CAM DS 


Europe 
Tours of the highest standards in 
Spring & Summer. 
Complete arrangements for indi- 
vidual trips. 
CAMS 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


433 West Fifth Street - 
657 Market Street - - 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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Code of Men 


(Continued from page 97) 


“Isn’t your conscience equal to shooting 
an unarmed man in my presence?” she 
mocked bitterly. 

Lewis held out his hand. 

“Run along, Patricia, and don’t forget 
our plans for the future.” 

Pondering on this remark, the rancher 
watched Pat walk slowly back into the 
house. 

“Your cattle rustling scheme wasn’t 
successful,” he said, turning to Lewis 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
are talking about,” he said. 

“All right.” Smiling Jim dismissed the 
subject. “It wouldn’t do me any good to 
call you a liar. What are you here for?” 

“T’m willing to raise my price for the 
Box L up to seventy-five thousand,” 
i ewis informed him. 

“It isn’t for sale at any price.” 

“That’s my limit,” the engineer con- 
tinued smoothly, “‘and if it is rejected, I 
start packing the dynamite charge under 
Snake Head Falls tomorrow morning.’ 

“It’s rejected,” Smiling Jim replied. 


ISTEN,” Lewis said with a contemptu- 

ous laugh, “I’m out to bust you. You’re 
just a little tin-horn gunman with a toy 
pistol. I'll have you bankrupt inside of 
six months.” 

“T’m glad you’ve got guts enough to 
come out with your real plans,” Smiling 
Jim declared. 

“I'd have done it before, only I’ve been 
trying to protect Miss Graves,” Lewis 
asserted. 

“Better save your ammunition for your 
own hide,” the rancher commented. 

“Furthermore, keep out of gunshot of 
my camp,” Lewis warned. 

Smiling Jim grinned. 

“Come over to the bunk house with 
me,” he invited. “I'll give you some- 
thing to think about as you get off this 
property for good.” 

The engineer accompanied him and 
Smiling Jim stuck his head inside the door. 

“Come out, boys,” he asked. 

Lewis looked over the outfit with a 
sarcastic smile. 

“Squat,” Smiling Jim demanded, 
you able to ride?” 

“Shore,” Squat affirmed, “‘if they rides 
gentle.” 

“T want you to start south and round 
me up some extra punchers. Lewis here 
just gave me warnin’ he was all set to blow 
us off the map of New Mexico. I need a 
lot of extra men. The requirements are 
ability to shoot w ith both hands. Think 
you can find some? 

“Guess I’d better get some good chasers, 
too,” Squat speculated. “This here’s 
liable to be mostly a runnin’ battle, ’less 
Malata changes his tactics.’ 

Lewis strolled away from the Bex L 
group over to where his horse was tied. 
Smiling Jim followed, after motioning the 
rest back into the bunk house. 

“Trying to scare me?” the engineer 
lz 1ughed | noisily. 

“No,” Smiling Jim answered quietly. 

wd ant you to know that I am in deadly 
earnest. I’m not bluffing.” 


“You'll find a squad of high- -powere d 
rifles waiting,” Lewis promised. “‘I want 
to repeat that I’ve held off this long to 
protect Miss Graves’ interests. I’ve 
found that no longer necessary. My 
interests are now hers.” 

“What’s that?” Smiling Jim asked 
ominously. 

“Miss Graves and I intend to be 
married just as soon as my affairs will let 
us,” the engineer declared. 

Smiling Jim looked at him uncertainly. 

“In the meantime,” Lewis continued, 
“will you kindly treat her as my intended 
wife should be treated?” 

He rode off rapidly, without waiting for 
an answer. The big cattleman leaned 
against the corral fence, his brain whirling, 
a hard dry lump rising in his throat. He 
was still standing there, staring into the 
distance, when Bart walked up a few 
minutes later. 

“Yuh look like y’d seen a ghost,” 
commented. 

Smiling Jim shook the dazed look from 
his eyes and laughed harshly. 

“There'll be a lot of other people seein’ 
ghosts before I’m through,” he promised 
savagely. “I’ve been a damn fool long 
enough. Send one of the boys into 
Sanchez with a rig to buy up all the rifles 
and ammunition in town. I’ve been 
dreaming long enough. Now I’m read\ 
to fight.” 

“Lewis stir up yore fightin’ humor?’ 
asked Bart curiously. 

“Yes,” Smiling Jim admitted shortly. 

“Eli should ’a come back here with us 
instead of ridin’ on home,” Bart sighed. 
“He’d shore enjoy yore change of 
methods.” 

Under Smiling Jim’s energetic direc- 
tions, sinister preparations were begun 
for the siege on Snake Head Falls. 


XI 


HE Box L was practically deserted 

a week later. Two men rode the Box 
L herd, driven far into the northern 
pocket of the grazing range. When off 
duty, they camped with Smiling Jim and 
the remaining riders of the Box L outfit 
on the crest of the Snake Hills, a mile or s: 
south of Snake Head Falls. 

Go Slow Chin and Wash were the onl\ 
men left at the ranch house. Once a da\ 
Wash led a pack mule up to the old China- 
man’s cook shanty to be loaded with food 
and. provisions for the men in camp 
Wash usually had company on his trips to 
Smiling Jim’s field headquarters. Dusty 
cowpunchers, bearing scrawls from Squat. 
would wait for the colored guide’s dail\ 
pilgrimage, thereby running no risk of 
being mistaken by one of the Box L 
scouts, who might otherwise shoot first 
and read Squat’s penciled introduction 
later. 

From behind a boulder on the rocky 
knoll near Milton Graves’ tomb, Black 
Malata watched Wash leave on one of 
these daily excursions. Accompanying 


Wash was one of Squat’s recruits, meekly 
acting as accelerator to the groaning pack 
mule which the dusky messenger steered 
from the end of a long lead rope. 
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fully keeping out of sight, the halfbreed 
watched them pass on to the north. When 
they had become mere specks in the dis- 
tance Malata stood up and stretched with 
a profane grunt of satisfaction. 

For twenty-four hours he and Mex, 
now hidden several hundred yards further 
toward the Sunrise Hills, had watched 
every movement on the ranch. They had 
been able to figure out fairly accurately 
what was going on, and the unguarded 
buildings exactly fitted in with their plans. 

Smarting from his defeat at the Jack- 
Knife Pass fiasco, Malata originally pro- 
posed the trip to the Box L for the purpose 
of doing some long-range sniping at Smiling 
Jim. Finding his man gone and the ranch 
unprotected had given him another idea. 
This successfully carried out, he could 
return and face Lewis in triumph rather 
than in disgrace. 


UT as he lay there, watching the last de- 

fender of the ranch ride away, leaving 
him free of interference, another idea took 
possession of him. As he thought about 
it, his beady eyes burned with the fires 
of passion and a sinister smirk covered his 
hairy face. 

He slouched down toward the ranch 
house, confidently ignoring Go Slow 
Chin, who, at the cook shanty window, 
watched his approach, wide-eyed and 
terror stricken. 

Mammy Jane answered his knock. 

“What yo’ all want?” she demanded 
suspiciously. 

‘None o’ yer business,” he retorted. 
“You jes’ tell Pat Malata’s here with a 
message frum Sully.” 

Mammy Jane glared at him defiantly. 

“She aint here,” she declared. 

“Tell ’er what I told you,” Malata 
ordered, laying a dirty hand on one of his 
guns. ‘T saw her walkin’ round outside 
not more ’n an hour ago.” 

Mrs. Emily Graves walked out into the 
hall. 

“Can’t you men stay out where you 
belong without disturbing every one in the 
house?” she demanded. Then, recognizing 
him, she was immediately apologetic. 

“Why, Mr. Malata, I didn’t know you.’ 

The halfbreed looked at her blankly. 

“Did you want something?” she in- 
quired. 

“Got a message frum Sully,” 
bled finally. 

“Come right in. I'll call my niece.” 

He followed her into the big living- 
room, walking warily, a puzzled frown 
distorting his face. 

Pat came in immediately, 
timidly for him to speak. 

“Sully wants you to come right up to 
the camp,” he explained. ‘He sent me 
down to fetch you.” 

“He isn’t hurt, is he?” Mrs. 
questioned anxiously. 

“Not bad,” Malata replied cautiously. 

“Then he is hurt,” Pat spoke. 

“Some,” Malata lied, “but he’s got 
somethin’ important to tell yuh.” 

“We must go at once, Patricia,’ 
Graves decided. 

Pat hesitated. 

“But Mr. Lawson—”’ 

Mrs. Graves interrupted her protest 
firmly. 

“Patricia, would you refuse the request 
of such an old friend as Sully? We must 
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Plan Your 


Finest Summer 
With This Book 


D° you know that Southern Cali- 
fornia now has as many visitors 
in summer as in winter? 


That is because of summer resort 
advantages that no other section of 
the- world provides. 

You know your Great West thor- 


oughly only when you know this 
portion of it too. 


We have just finished a new 48- 
page illustrated booklet that tells all 
about it. We'll gladly send a copy 
free. 


Are you a motorist?—read the 
chapter written in this book for you. 


Are you a golfer?—let it tell you 
about summer golf! 


A camper, hiker, horseman, swim- 
mer, yachtsman?—read “your sec- 


tion” of this book! 


Hunter? Fisherman?—learn what 
to catch or shoot, and where and 
when to go hunting and fishing. 


Every place and every sport that 
offers interest of any kind is treated 
separately and individually. And 
these sports here are different than 
they are elsewhere. 


With this book in hand you know 
just what your summer's going to be, 
even to the weather. 


If you have decided that you can- 
not take the time for a summer trip 
this year, don’t send for it because 
you ll change your mind. 


See the Government Weather 
Bureau figures which show that sum- 
mers in Los Angeles have averaged 
69 degrees for 48 years past. No high 
humidity, no sultry days. Youll 
sleep under blankets nine nights out 
of ten. 


Find out about living costs, rates, 
etc. Here’s the best book with which 
to plan vacations that has ever been 
compiled. Send no money. It is free. 
Just mail coupon below. 


Southern California 


Year Round Vacation Land Supreme 





The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products 


ho ER Seer rer $82,588,993 
Value of Citrus so 9g (1924). 32,480,685 
Harbor I mports (1924). -. 4,136,799 tons 


Harbor Exports (1924)......... 18,131,622 tons 


TORE oio0 cases: . 22,268,421 tons 0 Orange 0 San Bernardino [) Ventura 
Oil Production (1924). .... . 120,000,000 bbls. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting MMi vidi ansvnnscscdrtiddesdiiniddeeasenpmaeeee 
year ‘round crops. 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all STREET... eee ee teen cece ee eereeees ree eeeeee 
othes punpenee. Ss «cs niet sitnnedncestn seeds SIE cicedacsasueae 





Att Year Crus or SouTHEeRN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. P-3, Chamber o f Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Iam planning to visit Southern California. 
your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 
booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities 
in the counties which I have checked: 


D Los Angeles 


Please send me 
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O Riverside D Santa Barbara 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
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“Sully didn’t say anythin’ ’bout you 
comin’,” Malata objected surlily. 

“He doubtless thought it wasn’t 
necessary,” answered Mrs. Graves. 

“T don’t think we should go without 
sending word to Mr. Lawson,” Pat 
insisted. 

“Leave word with this negro servant, 
Her husband sees Mr. Lawson every day,” 
Mrs. Graves proposed 

She overruled every objection Pat 
offered while Malata waited, watching 
them covertly, a cunning grin hidden in 
his tobacco-stained beard. 

“T’ll git yer horses saddled,” he offered, 
when it was decided they would leave 
— 

Go Slow Chin, the Chinese cook, will 
show you which ones,” Pat explained 
brie fly. 

Malata stalked out of the house, 
premely pleased with himself. 

“Auntie,” Pat spoke uneasily as soon 
as he had left, “don’t you think it’s 
strange? I—TI don’t trust Malata.” 

“Why, Mr. Malata is Sully’s most 
faithful assistant,’ Mrs. Graves argued. 

“T don’t like the way he looks at me,” 
Pat shivered. 

While the older woman was laughing 
away Pat’s fears, Malata was carrying out 
some of his original intentions. 

Pat’s saddle pony, and the horse Mrs. 
Graves had been using were pointed out 
to him by the old Chinese cook, and were 


su- 


saddled and tied to the corral fence. Go 
Slow Chin waited doubtfully at the 
corral gate. 

“Get outa the way,” Malata com- 


manded, taking down the bars. 


HE Oriental scurried to one side, just 

in time to avoid the flying hoofs of the 
Box L reserve mounts as they rushed out 
of the open corral gates in a wild stampede 
for the freedom of the open range. Mad- 
dened and frightened by the clods Ma- 
lata hurled after them, the horses were 
soon scattered in all directions. 

Go Slow Chin’s teeth chattered as he 
slowly realized the significance of Ma- 
lata’s actions. Clinging to the fence, he 
tried to cower down out of sight, but the 
halfbreed found him and dragged him 
over toward the barn. 

Once inside the barn, away from any 
possible witnesses, Malata flung the old 
cook roughly into a corner. 

“Dead men don’t tell nuthin’,” he re- 
marked, a gun trained at his captive’s 
head. 

Go Slow Chin rolled his eyes in a mute 
appeal to his celestial deities. 

Malata hesitated. The sound of 
gunshot would undoubtedly reach the 
house.- While he debated, the Oriental 
angel who counsels Chinamen in immi- 
nent danger of untimely death must have 
looked down on Go Slow Chin’s silent 
supplications with an encouraging nod, 
for the yellow-skinned Box L cook made 
one flying leap over the nearest manger 
with the inspired agility of a youthful 
jack rabbit and, before Malata had time 
to shoot, disappeared in the maze of stalls 
and rough hewn timbers. 

Malata searched for more than an hour 
before he acknowledged hi 
feated. With one eye glued to a knot 
hole, and wedged in under the barn floor- 
ing in a space hardly large enough to 
accommodate a good-sized rat, Go Slow 


himself de-* 














size rides in a 43x9-in., 
49-lb. bundle in your car. 


Yet so simply and quickly put up that with 
a BROOKS you can have a cozy outdoor 
home in 5 min. anywhere you stop. Abundant 
head room—no stooping. Finest materials. 
Withstands the heaviest winds and rains. 
Wonderfully durable 





So compact and light that 
even the larger (9x 11 ft 


urs Door s 


Tent in Bag on Car Running- Board—Cle 


Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 


Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 
1673 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 


| Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
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Classified Advertising 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Prope rty at reasonable - 
Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Gladiolus Bulbs, northern grown. Hardy, 
splendid bloomers. For warm or cold climate plant- 
Dodropin Glad 


ing. Free illustrated catalog. 
Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 
PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best. results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Cole om. Patent Attorney, 641 G. St. 
Washington, D. 





cash or 
In business 
Write 
Mo. 


Commercialized on 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. 
24 years. Complete facilities. References. 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St.Louis, 


Inventions 





HELP WANTED 





Agents Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York 





Steamship positions—Europe. Orient. Good 
pay. Experience unnecessary. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for list. Box 122—S. Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. or Box 336—S. Santa Monica, Cal. 
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Chin heard the halfbreed’s angry profanity 
and finally watched him lead the two sad- 
dled horses over to the house where Pat 
and her aunt were waiting. They rode 
away, following Malata’s directions as he 
Wi alked a few yards ahead of their horses. 

Behind the knoll, Mex was waiting 
with the halfbreed’s horse and his own 
saddled and ready for a quick get-away. 
When Malata appeared, guiding Pat and 
her aunt, the Mexican’s eyes almost 
popped out in astonishment. 


EFORE mounting, Malata called his 

wondering accomplice aside and gave 
him some pointed and vigorous instruc- 
tions. 

“Tf they ask anythin’, 
under Sully’s orders, an’ 
to the camp, ’ he directed. 

“Aint we?” Mex asked 

Malata winked broadly. 

“We're headin’ back over Jack-Knife 
Pass,” he said softly. 

Mex took a good look at Mrs. Emily 
Graves and was on the verge of rebellion. 
Malata saw the s signs of dissension. 

“T brought ’er along fur yore special 
benefit, but I’d just as soon put a bullet 
through her an’ through you too. ‘Take 
yer choice,” he threatened coldly. 

Mex forced a hollow laugh. 

“T was just thinkin’ ‘bout our plans to 
burn up th’ joint. Y’ took me by sur- 
prise,” he explained. 

“Y’can ditch ’er after we git over into 
Mexico if y’want to,” Malata informed 
him, “but I aint gonna leave any signs 
‘long our trail ’til we git across the line.” 

“Sure not,” Mex agreed anxiously. 

“Nother thing,” Malata commanded, 
“soon as we git out a sight of the house 
and barns, you make some excuse an’ 
beat it back an’ set ’em on fire. There’s 
a damn Chinaman an’ a nigger woman 
‘round somewhere. Kill ’em an’ throw 
their carcasses in the fire. Maybe we can 
make Lawson think these two women 
burned up. If y’make a good job of it, 
nobody’ll ever know what happened.” 

“Then we aint goin’ back to the camp 
at all?” Mex asked. ‘What about Lewis?” 


say we're actin’ 
are takin’ ’em 


doubtfully. 
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“hell with Lewis,” Malata swore. 
“Soon as I git through with his woman, 
he can come git ’er, if he wants ’er.”’ 

Mex expressed his approval of the 
halfbreed’s plans with an appropriate 
laugh. 


“°? Nother thing,” Malata warned, 


| 


“keep yer trap shet *bout what’ 's happen- | 


in tilt give the word. Let ’em think 
we’re takin’ ’em on a roundabout trail to 
the camp ’til we’re outa danger of meetin’ 
any one that'd interfere. 


They'll be so | 


lost by the time we git over the pass they | 


won’t know whether we’re goin’ 
south.” 

“Sure,” Mex replied. 

“Now let’s get goin’,’”’ Malata ordered. 

HEY rode off on a circuitous trail 

toward the southwest, skirting a mile 

or so round the house. Malata rode in ad- 

vance, with Pat and her aunt several 

yards in the rear of Mex, who kept on 

the halfbreed’s heels. They were travel- 

ing along at a brisk pace, when Mex 
suddenly reined up with an oath. 

“T left my knife back where we camped 
this morning,” he explained. 

Malata looked at him 
feigned anger. 

“I hope some one sticks it in yer ribs 
when y go back for it,” he commented. 

“T won’t be long gittin’ back,” Mex | 
promised, acting on his leader’s sugges- | 
tion.” 

“You'll find us headin’ to’rds the pass,” 
Malata declared. ‘‘We aint gonna sit | 
round here waitin’ on you.” 

“Pll catch up quick,” Mex answered, 
wheeling his horse and riding rapidly 
back toward the ranch buildings. 


with well- 


“We'd better keep on goin *” Malata | 
advised. 
Neither Pat nor Mrs. Graves made | 


any objections to this plan. They could 
hardly have foreseen that Malata was 
merely anxious to have them as far away 
from the ranch as possible and faced in 
the other direction, away from the tell- 
tale smoke of the burning buildings Mex 
had been sent back to fire. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Summer Smiles. 
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dwail 


Come now and live among these laughing 
Hawaiians— where it’s always summer. 

Here within easy reach lies Eden—for all 
folk who want rest, warmth and new diver- 
sions in a romantic land. 

Book through your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agency direct to Honolulu. 
tom on stately liners 5 to 6 days direct 

trom Los Angeles, San Pinata », Seattle, 
\ ancouver or Victoria, B.C. 

Surrounded by modern conveniences and 
comforts, and with moderate living costs, 
you’ ll want to enjoy several weeks or months 
in this smiling territory of the U.S. A. Or 
make round trip from the Coast in 3 to 4 
weeks for $300 to $400, including all travel 
and incidental cost, a week or two in the 
Islands and a side trip to Hawaii National 
Park. 

Good golf, tennis, motoring, swimming, 
deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking and ample 
first-class hotels on all islands. Inter-island 
cruising. If you are thinking of visiting Ha- 
waiithis winter and wish descriptive, color- 
od 1 write 
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brochure and d information, 


now— 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
215 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
All, U. 5. Ae 


344 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAW 
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HE steadily increasing vogue of _ will blend perfectly with your 
Pum-Kin Rouge is due to its very complexion. Buy Pum-Kin Rouge 
evident superiority. No matter if at any Owr drug store or at nearly 
you are Blonde, Brunette or Titian, any good drug or department 
the ove shade of Pum-Kin Rouge _ store; or by mail prepaid for 75c. 





Address The Ow! Drug Company, with mirror 
and puff 
Cc 


611 Mission Street, San Francisco; : 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison, Chicago; y Fug 


53 West 23rd Street, New York REG.U.S.PAT.Orr. 





Make Calinad 
Muffins for 
Breakfast Tomorrow 


In the morning — that’s when 
muffins taste the best—when they are 
piping hot—direct from the oven. Puta piece 
of golden butter on every bite. 


Calumet Baking Powder is the 
one leavener that never disappoints you 
when you bake. It has withstood every con- 
ceivable test by millions of housewives for 
over a third of a century. 


4 ; ope Jr — 
BANK INS POWDER 
4 SSS Fr Ft PONS 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


costs less per baking than many 
other brands because you use less—one 
spoonful does the work of two spoonfuls of 
many other leaveners. 


Follow this recipe—do it in the morn- 
ing. Be sure and use Calumet. 


CALUMET MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted flour ¥ level teaspoonful salt 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
legg ‘4tablespoon sugar 1 cup sweet milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 


Sift together thoroughly flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar. Add gradually egg, well 
beaten, milk and shortening. Beat well. Bake 
in hot greased muffin pans, twenty-five min- 
utes in hot oven, at 350-400F. This recipe 
will make muffins for a family of fives 
Double the ingredients for larger family, 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


eo 


Sales 21/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand 









Old Dutch protects the home with 





Nealthful Cleanliness 


Old Dutch safeguards your family with 
Healthful Cleanliness. Healthful Cleanliness de- 
mands that the wash stand and tub be cleansed 
after each using. The impurities from washing the 
hands, brushing the teeth and in the bath, are 
tenacious and readily cling to the wash stand and 
tub, and unless removed, become a menace to 
health. Ordinary cleaning or rinsing is not effective. 


Old Dutch 1s your protection as it quickly, 
thoroughly and effectively removes all impurities; 
keeps the bathroom sparkling with Healthful 


Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch efficiency is due to its individual 
and distinctive character. Its flat shaped particles 
are tiny erasers that erase dirt without scratching 
the surfaces. This is a strong safeguard, because 
scratches are catch-alls for impurities. Avoid hard 
gritty cleaners. 


Use Old Dutch and enjoy the complete satis: 
faction of Healthful Cleanliness throughout your 
home. Economical — goes further — lasts longer. 


There 1s nothing else like it 
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